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obtained from Professor Hill’s excellent collection of young stages 
of marsupials. 

Cavities in the mesoderm of the anterior (preotic) region of tli© 
bead, bounded by more or less definite epithelial walls, have been 
described in many vertebrates, and they are now considered by 
the majority of observers to represent somites comparable with 
thoMO of the trunk. They were first observed in Selachians 
by Balfour (’78), later by Millies Marshall (’81), van Wijhe (’83), 
Dohrn (’90) (’04), and since then by many other investigators 
in different fishes. 

Tn Amphibians, cavities have been seen by Scott and Osborne 
(79) in the newt and in the Gyumophionan Hypogeophis by 
Marcus (’09). They appeal* to be absent in Rectum* (Julia 
Platt, ’94); iu the frog (Corning, ’99) and in the toad (Edge- 
worth, ’99) the anterior somites in the head are apparently 
solid, although Goette (75), in his classical work on the develop¬ 
ment of the toad, appears to refer to them as cavities. 

Van Wijhe (’86) was the first to point out the occurrence of 
head-cavities in birds and reptiles. In birds, Hex has more 
recently studied them in the duck (’97) and in the gull (’01) 
(’05), Edgeworth (’07) in the fowl, and Professor Hill has directed 
my attention to the occurrence of large premandihular cavities 
iu sections of early emu chicks in his collection. 

The conditions in reptiles concern us more closely and may he 
considered in greater detail. In this class three somites have 
been observed in the preotic region of the head, of which the 
first or premandihular develops into a large and conspicuous 
cavity surrounded by epithelial walls, the cavities of either side 
at some time of their development being usually connected across 
the middle line by a transverse canal as in fishes. The second 
and third somites are small and more difficult to determine, and 
observers differ considerably in their accounts of them. Van 
Wijhe (’86) did not discover a second somite in Lacerta and ho 
describes the third somite as solid ; Hoffmann (’90), on the other 
hand, finds three hollow somites behind the premandihular, hut 
whether the hist two both belong to the third head somite or 
whether they correspond to somites three and four of fishes, he 
was unable definitely to decide. Again in Lacerta , Corning (’99) 
recognises the third somite but no similar second somite, the 
m. obliquus superior, which usually develops from the latter, here 
being described as arising from the dorsal part of the primordium 
of the trigeminal musculature which grows out over the eye. In 
Anguis fragilis , both the second and third somites were seen by 
Oppel (*90), each of which contained a small central cavity, but the 
second was much less distinct than the third. In the Chelonia 
the same somites are present, but whereas in Kmys httaria , 
according to Filatoff (’07), the third is solid, in Chelydra serpen¬ 
tina , described by Johnson (’13), both second and third possess 
a distinct cavity round which the cells are arranged in a radial 
manner. 
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The occurrence of large anterior 1 i cod-cavities followed by 
corresponding structures behind them, has led to much discussion 
on the metamerism of the veitehralo head. As one advances 
in the scale of vertebrates, however, the segmentation in the 
mesoderm of the preotic region of the head becomes more and 
more obscure, until in the Mammalia only traces remain of a 
former metameric condition. No definite bead-cavities have 
ever been observed in mammals, although probable remnants of 
these have been found in man by Zinnnermann (’98). In the 
rabbit, although the first head somite arises much as in reptiles 
from the fore-end of the alimentary canal as a solid outgrowth 
(('orning ’99), or as a hollow one soon becoming solid (Edgeworth 
'll). it never acquires a cavity as in lower vertebrates hut in 
later stages forms a small solid mass of cells behind the opt ic 
cup cm each side*, difficult to distinguish from the surrounding 
tissue. Keufcer (97), who has studied the pig, sees there no signs 
of pnmitixe segment* in the head and considers the eye muscles 
as a completely independent formation arising from an .accumu¬ 
lation of mesenchyme cells ; his ohsenations, however, begin at 
a late stage* and no early embryos are described. 

Jt was first noted by Millies Marshall (’81) in Elasmobranchs 
and is now well established, that the walls of the premandibular 
cavity give rise* to four musclesof the eye, the mm. recti superior, 
inferior and interims and the in. oblhjuus inferior, all innervated 
bv the oculomotor nerve; that thcsecoud head somite contributes 
the in. obliquus superior supplied by the trochlear nerve, while 
the* third furnishes the in. rectus externus and, in reptiles and 
mammals, the m. retractor bulbi, both these muscles being supplied 
by the abducens nerve, 1 We have an exception to the usual 
conditions in Petrounpon, where the innervation of the muscles 
is peculiar. According to Furbringer ('75. p 70), u Die Inner¬ 
vation del* Augenmuskeln anlangeitd besteht bei den Petromv- 
Jionteii die Eigentbumlichkeit, dass, wahreiul der Oculomotorius 
der Fiscbe stimmtliche Augenmuskeln mit Ausschluss des Hect. 
ext. und Oblicp sup. versorgf, bier der Hect. inf. nicht \om Oculo- 
motorius, sondern vom Abducens innervirt wild, so dass also der 
Abducens 2 Augenmuskeln versorgt. Dieses Verbalten ist 
vielleicht dahin zu douten, dass der Hect. int. den vereinigten 
He2t. int. und Hect. inf. entsprieht und dass in gleivhem Masse, 
wio diese beiden Muskeln sicli spaterliin in 2 gesondert., der 
Hect. inf. mit dem Hect. ext. verschmol/.en. eiuen einzigen (lurch 
den Abducens innervirten Muskel vorstellend.” 

The conditions in Amphibia also do not seem to coincide with 
those in other groups and the views of different authors are very 
conflicting. Marcus (10) has studied the (iyinnophiona in some 
detail, and according to his account of Hypotpophis the mandibular 
somite, at first connected by a transverse bridge with its fellow 
of the opposite side, develops into a large cavity surrounded by a 
single layer of epithelial cells lying postero-dorsally to the eye, 
and from which a cell-strand grows down into the mandibular 
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arch (see his fig. V, p. 139, Marcus, ’09). The premandibular 
cavity, which is small and has also in early stages a connecting 
median portion, partly degenerates, but a small part moves up to 
the mandibular cavity and completely unites with the rostml side 
of the latter. All the eye muscles, except the in. rectus externus 
derived from the third somite, take their origin from the 
mandibular cavity which is innervated by the oculomotor and 
perhaps also by the trochlear nerve. Marcus ('10) further states 
(p. 409):— u l)aher glaube ich, das, wemi auch Pramamlibular- 
zellen sich mit der Mandibulannasse vereinigt baben, nicht 
deswegen der Oculomotorius die Mandibularhohle inner* irt, 
sondern data* er ganz primar der zugehorige Nerv ist. Dies 
ergiebt sich, ausser (lurch die naive Betmclitung, auch durch 
folgende Uelerlegung. Aus dein rostralsten Teil der Mandibu- 
larhbhle entwickelc sich der Muse, obliquus superior, also ein vom 
Trochlearis innervierter Muskel. Die Zellmasse, woraus er sich 
entwickelt, glaube ich aus der Pramandibularmasse ableiten zu 
kbnnen. Exackt beweisen kann ich dicse Behauptung freilich 
nicht, weil hei der Muskelhildnng die Mandibularhohle schon 
mesenchymatcis war, also die Muskelbildung nicht so scharf wie 
bei Helacbiern verfolgt werden kann ; aber aus der Topogra]»hic 
der Gebilde orgibt es sich, das zur Bildung des Muse*, obliquus 
superior wie bei Selaohiern so auch bei Ifypoyeophis dieser 
Abscbnitt der Mandibularhohle verwendet wird.’' 

Although many authors have given accounts of the origin of 
these preotic somites and of the first development of the eye 
muscles from their walls, few have traced in detail the further 
growth of these muscles until their adult position is reached. 
In reptiles and mammals this latter growth is more difficult, to 
follow owing to the development of the m. retractor bulbi. The 
most complete account in reptiles is that of Chohjdru serpiinlhift 
by C. E. Johnson (’13), and the only description in mammals is 
that of Reuter’s paper (’97) on the pig, above mentioned. The 
following observations on the marsupial Trichosams mtljwcula 
will therefore be of some interest. 

Material. 

The material examined comprises twelve stages of Trichosvrus 
vulpeada , eight embryos and four pouch young of PhnscoUtrcUm 
cinereus , five embryos of Phascoloniys mitcheUi , an embryo and a 
feet us of Mafrojms, five embryos and one pouch young of 
Peraimles, one embryo of Didelphya and a good series of 
Dasynrtfs. 

Two wax-plate models of the optic cup and primordiaof the eye 
muscles were made and are reproduced on Plates 1. & 11. 1 „ m 

much indebted to Miss E, A. Hteele for her excellent coloured 
drawings of these models. The terminology of the arteries and 
veins in the head has been adopted from (Jrosser’s account of the 
development of the vascular system in the Chiroptera (’01) and 
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also from tlic description of the development of the veins of the 
head in reptiles by (Grosser and Breziiia. (’95). 

The Eye Muscles op the Adult. 

Adult specimens of Triehomirus and Dnsy liras were examined, 
and the usual eye muscles, inch id in# a well-developed m. retractor 
bid hi, were found to be present. Jn 11)02, Corning (’02) 
described in some detail the eve muscles of the cat, and his 
account is general]}' applicable to the recti and oblique muscles 
of the marsupial. The only noteworthy difference is in regard to 
the form of the m. rect us extern us which in marsupials has a 
double origin, the two portions uniting to have a common 
inseit.ion on the eyeball. 

The m. retractor bulbi shows considerable variation in different 
mammals. When present, it always arises further eaudally than 
the m. rectus externus but enters the orbit together with the 
mm. recti and the m. ohliquus superior, and its insertion in the 
bulbus lies nearer the optic nerve than the other muscles. 
According to Motais ( 87), vv ho has studied this muscle iri many 
mammals, the m. retractor bulbi attains its maximum develop¬ 
ment in ruminants; be also observed its relatively large si/e in 
the opossum. lit* further states, p. 5f>: “ Le muscle ehounoTdc 
pout oflrir un ou plusiem-s intei slices celluleux (jui le divisent en 
deux ou plusieurs parties. Les interstices sont. larges dans les 
carnivores et separent. le muscle enquatre faisceaux bien distinctx. 

()rdinaireineiit, les lignes de separation sont moinsnettes; dans 
les soli pedes et les ruminants, les bords des deux divisions du 
muscle s’envoieut reciproquement des fascicules .... Dans le 
pore, on ne trouve, qu’un sen I interstice assez large an milieu du 
muscle droit informin'.” Similar conditions to those in the pig 
are found in rodents; the same author, in his description of the 
rabbit, p. 2<H>, says ; *‘ll|le muscle cboanoide) forme un cm»e 
regulier qui nVst mterrompu que jKir un seul interstice celluleux 
situe au-dessous du muscle droit, superieur. Cet interstice se 
prolong? jusquYi l'insertion bulbaire du nerf optiqueet le long du 
nerf lui-nmme, jusquau iron optique.” Jn 1 be cetaceans (Weber, 
’88) the same variations occur; hero again, the muscle max he 
present as an almost complete circular sheet surrounding the 
optic nerve or it may he divided into four parts, each more or less 
united by connective tissue. 

In Tnchosiu'vs and Dasyvnn ?, as in other mammals, the 
in. retractor bulbi has a more deeply seated origin than the ot her 
muscles. It arises from the basisphenoid and passes forwards to 
enter the orbit between the two portions of them, rectus externus. 
Surrounding the optic nerve, it extends outwards as a muscular 
sheet which gradually increases in circumference up to its insertion 
round the inner side of the eyeball within the recti muscles. 
Although appearing as a completely closed cone, the two edges of 
the sheet are not fused along the anterior side of the nerve just 
behind the m. rectus interims. 
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Description of Material, 

Tricho8urus vulpecula. Embryo of G.L. 5 mm. ( = Stage I. a, 
b & c)*- (Text-figs. 1, 2.) 

This stage is represented by three embryos, a (i8 ’97), & (I A. ’01), 
and c (I. *01), of which (a) and (c) are cut horizontally and 
(b) longitudinally. 

The cavity of the optic vesicle is flattened by the thickening 
and partial invagination of its lateral wall, and it is connected 
with the brain by a hollow stalk. The ectoderm op|>osite the 
vesicle is thickened. 

Text-figure 1, 



Trichosnrus vulpecula , GJU 5 mm. (5 *07). 

Horizontal section through the head (S 3-4-5), somewhat oblique, passing through 
the pvevuiudibulav head-cavity of the left side. X 75 and reduced by i. 

a*c.a. jarteria cerebri anterior. fore-bra in. G.V.** trigeminal ganglion. 

l.h.c. a»left head-oavity. »*.«portion of ca\ity constricted off from the rest, 
optic vesicle, e.c.m.—vena capitis rneiiiilis. 

There are two large and conspicuous head-cavities, one on each 
side immediately posterior to and on the medial side of the optic 
vesicle, situated veptrorlaterally to the fore-brain; between the 
cavity, and the brain runs the anterior cerebral artery. The 
cavity is lined by a single layer of epithelial cells which is more 
attenuated on the side farthest from the brain, where it cannot 
everywhere be distinguished in the sectious. The shape of the 
cavity varies slightly in the three embryos, being obliquely 

* Vide Fraser and Hill: “The Development of the Thymus, Thjroid aud 
Epithelial bodies iu Tricfiosurv* vulpecula” Phil. Trans, Roy. Hoc. 1915, 
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rectangular in cross-section in (a) (text-fig. 1, l.h.c .),where on the 
left side it measure's -26 mm. in a dorso-ventral direction, -31 mm. 
antero-posteriorly and *32 mm. transversely ; but it is more oval 
in (/>), and tapers somewhat towards the eye (text-fig. 2, rJi.c.), On 
both sides in (a) a small medial portion is marked off from the 
main body of the cavity by a constriction, the upper part of which 
can just lie set»n in text.-fig. 1, n. No such condition is present in 
(h) or (c), although on the left side of the former there is an 
incomplete partition across the middle of the cavity; the division 
in this case, however, may not have the same significance. 

Text-figuro 2. 



Trichomnut vvlpeeula, U.L. 5 mm. (IA. ’01). 

Longitudinal section (S2-1 UV) fussing through the jm*nmmlibular head-cavity 
of the right side. X 75 and loducod by J. 

ML * fore-hrnm. ][Ft.~ hind-brain. JZiL=inid-brain. op.r.~ optic vesicle. 
nA.r. = right head-cavity. o.c.m .=vena capitis medialis. 

In embryo (c), lying obliquely along the }>ostero-lateral wall of 
the cavity, on the inner side of the vena capitis medialis, is a 
slightly more condensed portion of the mesenchyme, representing 
the third or hyoidean somite and constituting the primordium of 
the abducens muscle-mass. It runs forwards and laterally just 
below the origin of the vena cere bra lis anterior into another mass 
of loosely connected cells, which extends downwards round the 
lateral side of the vena capitis medialis to become united below 
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with the maxillo-mandibuhtr mesenchyme. On its anterior side 
this group of looser cells, to which in following stages I have given 
the name of the intermediate mass and which representsthe second 
or mandibular somite, projects slightly forwards anterior to the 
cavity : this projection, as we shall see later, is the first indication 
of the primordiuni of the m. obJiquiiK superior. The intermediate 
mass is, at the same time, connected with the postero-lateral 
wall of the cavity for throe or four sections. The limits of 
the complex formed by the intermediate and abdueeus masses 
are difficult to determine accurately, as they aie not easily 
distinguished from the surrounding mesenchyme and in embiyo 
(«) are still more indefinite. Tn the longitudinal series, a distinct 
hut small elongated collection of cells stretches along the posterior 
border of the cavity, apparently representing the ahducens mass, 
lmt no connection with any maxillo-niandibular mesenchyme is 
recognisable. 



ne .. 


Trichomru* vulpecula. G.L. 4‘6 kuul (/3 ’08). 

Transverse suction (S 3-6-13) iwssing through the pretnuiidibular hcwi-cavit,\ on 
t«ch side. The sections are rather oblique, the* cavity of the left side being cut 
nearer its ventral end. 'The anterior portion of the ahducens musclc-uuth* lies 
posterior to the cavity. X 110 and reduced by §. 

a*c.a.»avterm cerebri anterior. FR.** fore-brain. head-cavity, op.r 

optic vesicle. r.a.«anterior portion of ahducens muscle-muss. r.h.c.^~ right 
head-cavity, e.c.w.—veua capitis medially. e.o.t.»vena orbital is interior. 

The Gasserian ganglion is large and the mandibular branch of 
the trigeminal nerve is already well developed. The oculomotor 
nerve runs from the mid-bra in anteriorly for a short distance but 
does not reach the head-cavity. 
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Another embryo (£ ’98) measuring 4-5 lnm . ( = Stage II a) at 
its greatest length, may be mentioned here. It is cut trans¬ 
versely and almost at right angles to the last and is slightly 
older, the opticvesielo being still further invaginated. 

The head-cavities are narrow from side to side and have the 
form in the sections of an elongated triangle, the long pointed 
end of which runs vontrally and medially (text-fig. 3, r.h.c.). 
They are lined hy a single layer of epithelial cells which can he 
distinguished all round the cavity but which, on the side next 
the optic vesicle and extending round this side laterally fora 
short distance, is considerably attenuat ed. The exact limits of the 
ahducens muscle complex are again very indefinite (text-fig. 3, r.e.). 

Emluyo of O.L. 7 mm. (a *97) (=Stage IIL). 

(Text figs. 4 0.) 

The cavity of the optic vesicle is very narrow, the outer or 
retinal layer being much thickened and well invaginated and the 
adjacent ectoderm now forms a rounded solid iiihulging, the 
primordium of the lens. 


Text figure 4. 



a.c.a. 

Trichosurus vuljtpcula. (i.L. 7 min. (a ’97). 


Horizontal section through tlie luunl (S3 2-11), pacing above the optic vehicle ami 
through approximately tin* uiuhlh* of the luMtl-cavit) of the left »*nh» [l.h.c.U to 
show the proliferation from po^tero-metluil wall of the cavity (/»./«)• | ho 

ventral emt of the inlet mediate mass i* **een pi »-»tero-laterally to the ca\ity. 
X 110 tttul reduced by 

a.c.a.«*arteria cerebri anterior. jPil.— fore-brain, ini.m. — intermediate mass, 
vena orbitali* inferior. 

The premandibular head-cavity has only increased slightly in 
size but changes are to he seen in its walls. About half-way 
down the cavity on the postero-medial side, the wall has thickened 
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and is now composed of several lay el’s'of cells (text-fig. 4, p.m .); 
immediately ventral to this and on the postero-lateral side occurs 
a much more extensive proliferation, which extends down as far 
as the end of the cavity but does not involve the extreme ventral 
wall (text-fig. 5, pJ.). At its lower end, however, a part of this 
thickening stretches out laterally behind the bulbus and forms 
the first indication of the m. obliquus inferior (text-fig. 5, oAvf.). 
On the left side, the two proliferations appear to be separate 
from each other, but on the right the more dorsal one extends 
round at its lower end to join the larger ventral. Except where 
proliferation is proceeding the wall of the cavity is very thin; 
on the side next the brain it consists of a single but perfectly 
definite epithelial layer, but on the side next the optic cup it is 
much less definite (text-figs, 4 & 5). 


Text-figure 5. 



Triehoturus vulpecula. G.L. 7 mm. (a ’97). 


Horizontal section through the head (S 3-3-9), passing through tlic dorsal portion 
of the optic vesicle (op.v.) and the ventral portion of the head -cavil its {l.h.c. A 
r,h.c.), to show the proliferation from the postorodateml wall (/»./.). The 
primordium of w. obliquus inferior {o.inf.) is seen on the left side. X 75 and 
reduced by £. 

a.c.<*.»arteria cerebri anterior. jFB.»forc-brain. hp.=* hypophysis, 
pA.spkarynx. t>.o.i.»vena orbitalis inferior. 

The primordium of the abducens muscle-mass consists of a 
postero-dorsal portion which lies along the medial side of the 
vena capitis medialis (text-fig. r.b .) and which, at its anterior 
end, runs ventrally outwards to join with the larger anterior 
portion of the mass (text-fig. 6, r.«.). The latter, whose dorsal 
side surrounds the root of the vena cerebralis anterior, lies 
anterior to the vena capitis medialis and extends half-way down 
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the head-cavity close to the posterolateral wall of the latter, its 
lateral end running into the intermediate mass, the limits of the 
two being indistinguishable (text-fig. 0, int.m ., and also the 
ventral end in text-fig. 4, int.m.). The intermediate mass itself, 
which is composed of more loosely connected cells, pisses on the 
one hand, forwards into a mass of condensed mesenchyme lying 
aUwe the optic vesicle on the outer side of the ophthalmic nerve, 
this portion representing the priiuordium of the m. oblirjuus 
superior (text-lig. 6,o.#.) ; and on the other hand, backwards and 

Text-figure 6. 



Trirhogums vulpeeula. G.L. 7 mm. (« '97). 

Horizontal section (somewhat, dmsrrammntic) through the head (S3-I- II), showing 
the posterior (r.b.) aiul anterior (r.*.) portions of the abducent muscle-mass of 
the left, side, which extend m front ol the vena capitis medial is (v.r.m.), just 
ventral to the vena cerehralis anterior (v.c.a.), to unite with the intermediate 
mass ( mt.m .). The priiuordium of the m. obliquus superior (o.s.) is seen as a 
forward outgrowth from the intermediate mass. Owing to the obliquity of 
the sections, the right aide is cut at a more dorsal level than the left ami only 
shows the posterior portion (r.b.) of the abducens mass lying mediul to the 
vena capitis mediali* (v.c.m.) ami the vena cerebralia anterior (o.r.a.). X 75 and 
reduced by J. 

o.c.(i.=arteria cerebri anterior. l.h.c.=* left head-cavity. »/.=notochord. 

downwards lateral to the vena capitis rnediaiis and is loosely 
connected with the maxillo-mandibular muscle-mass, the con¬ 
nection here not being well seen. The union of the intermediate 
mass with the postero-lateral wall of the cavity is most probably 
again present. 

The oculomotor nerve is now thicker and its distal end 
terminates dorso-laterally to the liead-cavity. 
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From the Gasserian ganglion arise a well-developed mandibular 
nerve, a small maxillary branch and an ophthalmic nerve. 

The abducens is here seen for the first time. It leaves the 
mid-brain by many fine fibres which unite and run forwards 
parallel to the side of the brain for a short distance. 

Another example of this stage, which measures 7*5 mm. 
(XIX. *04) (=Stage IV.), presents almost the same features. 
Although the sections are cut in the same direction, that is 
horizontally through the head, the head-cavity in section is more 
triangular and less elongated so that its area is larger than in 
the 7 mm. embryo a!>ove described. The postero-medial and 
postero-lateral proliferations form one thickening and the vena 
cerebralis anterior appears to be only slightly surrounded by the 
anterior portion of the abducens muscle-mass. 

The conditions in this embryo, however, arc difficult to make 
out accurately. 


Embryo of G.L. 6 mm. (II. ’01) (=Sfca.ge V.). 
(Text-figs. 7 iV 8.) 

The cavity of the optic vesicle is still further reduced and the 
lens is almost separated off from the ectodenn which is closing 
over it. 

Text-figure 7. 



Trichosurwt vulpecula. G.L. 0 mm. (II. '01), 

Horizontal section through the head (S 2-4-2), passing just above the middle of the 
head-cavity of the right side {r.h.c.) i and show ing the proliferating l»ml on the 
dorsodatenil wall (<M.)i and the thickening on the postero-niedial wall ( p. m .) 
Ihe anterior portion of the abduceus muscle-mans (r.e.) \m posterior to the 
h^d-cavity and in front of the vena capitis medial is x 110 and 


«.<T^.»arteria cerebri anterior. JF\R=fore-braiu. hypophysis. 
vP'V* m optic vesicle. 
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The premandilmlar head-cavity is large and conspicuous on 
each side; although at its widest it is only slightly smaller than 
that of the 7 mm. embryo, the ventral portion is reduced, 
perhaps owing to further proliferation of the walls. 

The proliferation of the postero-medial wall is more extensive; 
it begins more dorsally and, as the cavity narrows ventrally, it 
extends round on to the postero lateral wall, the two thickenings 
forming one mass (text-fig. 8, pm.+pl.). The thickened area 
is continued on to the extreme ventral wall from which a solid 
mesodermal mass, the m. ohlitjuus inferior, hangs down below 
the cavity posterior to the optic cup and tapers at its lower 
end. 

Text-figure 8. 



Trichotnrus vulpccuhi. <1,L. (5 aim. (II. *01). 


Horizontal section through tin* lunul (S:>4 passing through the dorsal region 
of the opt it* \CMeh '(op.r.) and the \entral portion of the left head-cavity (/./i.e.), 
to ahow the non united postern-medial and |*Ofetero lateral proliferations from 
the wall (pm.+pl.). X HO and reduced by b 

rt.cvi.^arteria cerebri anterior. VB “fore-bra in. hp.~ hypophysis. 
fj.o.t.a=\enu orhitalis inferior. 


At this stage for the first time, on the dorso lateral region of 
the cavity on both sides, the wall shows a distinct, though not 
very extensive thickening which originates as a bud growing out 
of the cavity (text-fig. 7, d.l.). This bud is the priinordinm of 
the m. rectus superior. 

The cavity is lined by a single layer of cells except where the 
wall is proliferating. 

The abdueens muscle complex has increased considerably in 
size and is more distinct than in our earlier stages. The much 
larger anterior portion, still connected on its lateral side with 
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the intermediate mass, lies very close behind the head-cavity and 
in front of the Gasserian ganglion, being separated from the 
latter by the vena orbitalis inferior (text-tig. 7, r.e .); it extends 
down along the upper two-thirds of the cavity to the region 
where the postero-lateral proliferation begins. The smaller 
postero-dorsal portion runs back as before on the medial side of 
the vena capitis medialis. 

The primordium of m. obliquus superior has now grown further 
forwards from the intermediate mass and reaches anteriorly 
l>eyond the distal end of the ophthalmic branch of the trigeminal 
nerve, on the outer side of which it lies. The connection of the 
intermediate mass with the maxillo-mandibular mesenchyme is 
most probably present but could not definitely be made out in 
this embryo; the mass is again joined with the dorso-lateral 
corner of the cavity for about three sections. 

The oculomotor nerve is stronger and, running down ventrally 
on the medial side of the vena capitis medialis, now reaches the 
head-cavity and appears as a small nerve between the wall of the 
latter and the anterior portion of the abducens muscle-mass ; its 
distal end soon disappears and can only be followed for a short, 
distance alongside the cavity. 

The abducens nerve is now well developed and runs forwards 
on the inner side of the Gasserian ganglion, but it is not very 
much longer than at the last stage. 

Embryo of G.L. 7 75 mm. (XX. ’04) ( = Stage VT.). 

As regards the development of the eye and the mused e-masses 
this stage is very similar to the last, and only a few observations 
need be made upon it. 

The optic vesicle is not so flattened as at 6 mm, and the lens 
is still joined with the ectoderm. 

The premandibular f head-cavity is smaller and pear-shaped, its 
wider side lying next the eye, and the posterior prol if orations 
are more extensive though the thickening on the ventral wall 
does not appear to be so marked. No dorso-lateral proliferation 
was recognised. 

The abducens nerve now runs into the pointed ]>osteiior end 
of the dorsal portion of the abducens muscle-mass. 

Embryo of G.L, 7*25 mm. (=Stages Y1I. <fc Till, a & b). 

(Text-figs. 9-13.) 

In this next stage there are three embryos, a (Ill. ’01), 
b (XII A. ’02) and c(XII. ’02), each measuring 7*25 nun. at its 
greatest length. Although in many particulars (a) is the youngest 
of the three and (c) is slightly older than (6), in respect of the 
eye-muscle primordia very little difference exists between them. 

The invagination of the optic vesicle has advanced still further, 
the cavity being reduced to a narrow slit, but the optic stalk still 
contains a wide lumen. The lens is closed off from the ectoderm 
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mid forms a hollow vesicle with thickened walls and a central 
cavity. 

Jn («) the prenmndibular head-cavity has attained its maximum 
size and, at its widest, has roughly the form in horizontal 
section of a right angled tiiangle (text-tig. 9, l.h.c.) measuring 
•48 Him. transversely x *.‘17 nun.anteio posteriorly x *23 nun. doiso- 
\entrally. In (A) and (r) the cavity is snmllei than in (//), hut is 
still large, the difference being due mainly to a reduction in t.ho 
anlero-pnsteiior width, which here is only 12 mm. 



Trirhontrus rulperula. G.L. 7*25 mm. (III. 01). 

Horizontal suction through the land (S4-4 1), patting through the dorsal reprion 
of tlie optic vesicle (op.v.) and through the middle of the left head-cavity (tJi.c ). 
The \ontral portion of the proliferating? bud on the dorso-lateral wall and 
the thickening on the po*tero-nu*dial wall (pm.) art* shown, and also the 
anterior ijortion (r.c.) of the nlalucsns mu»*cle-ma*is lying jwistcrior to the 
cavity. Itet ween the latter and abducent muscle-mass runs tl»e oculomotor 
nerve (III.). X 110 and reduced by A. 

a.r.fT.=arteria cerebri anterior. fore-brain. Ap.=hypophysis. q. r.=Gns- 

serian ganglion. n.c.V. == Naso-ciliary branch of the trigeminal nerve. 
«.<*.M.3»vetia capitis mediulis. 

The thickening of the posterior wall is still more marked than 
in the preceding stage and, joining with the prominent ventral 
proliferation which now forms a conspicuous outgrowth (text- 
tigs. 10, 12, & 13, oMtf*), extends out ventro-laterally to taper off 
behind and somewhat below the eye. This portion, already 
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indicated in the 7 mm. and 6 mm. embryos, develops into the 
future m. obliquus inferior. 

. P n . of the primordium of the m. obliquus 

inferior at the lower end of the cavity is n darker patch of cells 
(text-fig. 10, r.tn/*.), the first indication of the m. rectus inferior, 
which therefore apparently arises from the lateral side of tike 
postero-ventral wall just medial to the m. obliquus inferior. 

Text-figure 10. 


acd . 



Trichosurns mlpepula. G.L. 7‘25 nun. (II I. '01). 

Horizontal section through the head (S 5-1 2), passing through the optic cnp(op.r.) 
above the optic htalk and through the extreme ventral end of the lett m\ity 
(f.h.c.). to show the primordium of the in. obliquuH inferior {o.nif.) and, just 
medial to the latter, the region from which the m. rectus uitctioi (i\i nf.) takes 
its origiu. X 110 and reduced by i- 

arteria cerebri anterior. JF7?,-fore-brniu. hj>. hypophysis. 
v.c.m. —vena capitis medialis. 

The muscle-bud from the dorso-lateraJ wall, representing the 
primordium of the in. rectus superior, is less conspicuous than 
the other proliferations. It is present on l>oth sides, projecting 
behind the dorsal part of the optic cup (text-fig. 9, dl.)\ on the 
right side in (c) the hud is less distinct, probably owing to the 
further thickening of its posterior wall and to the commencing 
separation of the dorso-lateral portion of the cavity from the 
rest. 

A distinct epithelial layer can only be distinguished on the 
side next the fore-brain. 

The abducens muscle-mass still consists of two portions. The 
dorsal portion (text-fig. 11, r.6.) stretches still further back 
on the medial side of the vena capitis medialis as a narrow 
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prolongation into which runs nerve VI and becomes continuous 
with the anterior part. The latter turns round almost at right 
angles and runs out laterally immediately behind the postero¬ 
lateral wall of the head-cavity (text-figs, 9 & 12, It tapers 

ventrally, its lower outer.end lying close against the inner 
portion of the m. oblujuus inferior, the two being connected 
through two or three sections. 


Text-figure 11. 



Trichoturus vulpvcula. G.L. 7*25 mm. (XII i. *02). 


Longitudinal Li tton (SN-3-9), passing through tlu» medial side of the right head- 
cavity (r A.c.) to allow the proliferation from the posterior wall (prn. + pl.) 
ami the ptwtero-doraal portion (r.i.) of the abducens muscle-mass. X 110 and 
reduced by 

<r.e.a. carter in cerebri anterior, FW.-fore-bram. arteria enrotis in tenia. 

HU, »hind-brain. 11l.=oculomotor nerve. 

The trigeminal nerve has now both a supra-orbital and a 
naso-eiliary branch, running forwards above the bulbus, the 
naso-ciliory lying on the outer side of the dorsal end of the 
cavity (text-figs. 9 & 13, n.c. T.). 

The primordium of the m, obliquus superior is best seen in the 
longitudinal series (text-fig, 13, £>.«.). It begins as a collection 
of cells above and anterior to the optic cup and, extending along 
the ventral and ventro-lateral sides of the supra-orbital nerve, 
Puoc. Zool, Soc,—1915, No. XXIII. 23 
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it passes backwards and downwards as a solid band of mesen¬ 
chyme through which runs the naso-ciliary branch of the tri¬ 
geminal just where this branch joins the ophthalmic. This band 
continues ventrally, anterior to the Gasserian ganglion, to join 
the intermediate mass, the latter being connected posteriorly by 
a thin stream of cells round the antero-ventral side of the same 
ganglion with the maxillo-mandibular muscle-mass. No union 
with the maxillo-mandibular mesenchyme can be traced in either 

Text-figure 12. 



Trichowrut vulpecula. Q.L. 7*25 mm. (XII a. ’(>2). 


Longitudinal section (S10-3-1), pausing about half-way through the right head- 
cavity (r.h.c,), to show the primordmin of the in. obliquus inferior ( v.inf and 
the anterior portion (r.e.) of the abduceus muscle-man* lying behind the cavity 
and immediately in front of the vena capitis medialis («.<-.*».) and the vena 
cerebral is anterior (v.cji.). The oculomotor (111.) runs down between the 
cavity and the abducent mass. X 110. 

a.c.flf.—arteria cerebri anterior, op.?.* optic cup. vena orbitalis 

inferior. 

of the transverse series, but the intermediate mass in all three 
embryos is still joined with the dorsal outer end of the anterior 
portion of the abducens complex. In the transverse series (c) 
the intermediate mass appeals to have lost its connection with 
the m. obliquus superior and is apparently degenerating. 

The oculomotor nerve, descending almost directly ventrally 
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from the mid-brain, runs close to the postero-lateral wall of the 
cavity between the latter and the abdueens mass (text-figs. 9 & 12, 
III.). At its distal end it breaks up into many fibres which 
extend into the postero-lateral proliferation near the point of 
origin of the m. ohliipius inferior. 


Text-figure 13. 



i/.o./. 


Trichosurus vulpecula. (XT! a. ’02.) 

Longitudinal section (S 11-1 1), parsing through the lateral wall of the cavity and 
the priroordiutn of the in. ubliqnu* interior ip.inf.). The priinordium of the 
ra. obhquu* superior («.*.) extends forwards from the intermediate mas* 
( int.in.) aa a solid band of cells dorsal to the optic cup {op c.), X 110. 

<^T r .~G,uw«rian ganglion. »»dj'.»»i.^mrt\illo-maudibular mesenchyme, n.c. r.« 
naso-ciliary branch of the trigeminal nerve, tuM.—vena orbitalis inferior. 


Embiyo of G.L. 8*5 mm. (’97 dr IV. ’01) ( = Stage IX. a <fc b). 

(Text-figs. 14-16.) 

This stage, which measures 8*5 mm. and of which we have 
two embryos, (a) and (b) f is a good deal more advanced than the 
preceding one. 

The primary optic vesicle still shows a well-marked cavity in 
the region of attachment of the optic stalk which is still hollow, 
and pigment is beginning to form in its outer wall. The inner 
wall of the lens is thickened, its cavity being reduced to a narrow 

23 * 
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semicircle, and the eyelid has begun to develop as a fold of the 
ectoderm on the ventral and posterior sides of the optic cup. 

The premandibular cavity is now represented by a mass of 
mesoderm in which are situated a few cleft-like spaces lying 
obliquely on each side of the fore-brain (text-fig. 16, l.hx.). On 
this side the pells have lost almost all traces of their former 
epithelial character and the spaces are bounded by a thin 
degenerating layer only a few cells thick; the remaining meso¬ 
dermal mass, except those parts which are giving rise to the 
eye muscles, is also breaking down. 


Text-figure 14. 



Trifihomrn* mlpemla. G.L. 8*6 mm. (’07). 


Longitudinal section (S 7-1-8), showing the ciliary ganglion {ril.gX the anterior 
portion {r.e.) of tlie abducent; muscle-mass and the primordium or the m. rectus 
superior (r.s.). X 110. 

*.s.»artem cerebri anterior. jjr.F.*! Gasserian ganglion, op. optic cup. 
v.c.<v.«*vcna cerebral is anterior. capitis medians. c.o.».oveua 

orbitalis inferior. III.** oculomotor nerve. 

The dorso-lateral proliferation is now well marked and its 
cells are undergoing distinct differentiation to form the future 
m. rectus superior. It has moved dorsally and anteriorly ss 
compared with the. last stage, and now lies medial to the dorsal 
region of the bulbus (text-figs. 14-16, r.s.) and is showing signs 
of becoming independent. 
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Further ventrally the cavities have completely disappeared and 
from the now solid mass of cells the in. obliquus inferior runs 
outwards and downwards behind the eye (text-fig. 15, o.inf.), 
Immediately medial to the m. obliquus inferior the differentiation 
of cells destined to become the in. rectus inferior extends down¬ 
wards, its ventral end turning anteriorly, medial to the bul bus 
and Mow the optic stalk. 

Text-figure 15. 



o inf. 


Trtchnturus vulpeeula. G.L. 8 5 win. (’97). 

Longitudinal section (S3 showing tin* m. nhliquus superior (os.) with its 

narrow posterior prolongation and tin* in. ohliquiiH inferior (o.inf.) extending 
Mow the optic cup (ojt.r.). The distal end of the m. rectus superior (r.«.) and 
the lateral side of the anterior portion (r.r.) of the abducent muscle-mass aie 
also seen. X 110. 

Gasserian ganglion, n.e. r.*-*imao-ciliary branch of V. s.o.V.— supra¬ 
orbital branch of V. war. V .-- maxillary branch of V. 

The primordium of the m. obliquus superior is now established 
tvs an independent structure. Its main portion forms a con¬ 
densed mass of cells lying anterior and dorsal to the eye, and 
from this a narrow prolongation projects posteriorly above the 
hulbus, the higher pointed end of which comes very close to the 
nu rectus superior (text-fig. 15, o.s .). This backward prolongation 
is obviously tlie last remnant of the former connection Mith the 
intermediate mass (compare Johnson, ’13, p. 150). The last 
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vestiges of the latter can only be recognised in the longitudinal 
series in front of the Gasserian ganglion and just posterior to 
the ventral side of the anterior portion of the abducens muscle* 
mass, with which it is no longer connected; it passes back on 
the inner side of the root of the maxillary branch of the tri¬ 
geminal nerve to join with the maxillo-mandibular muscle-mass. 

The abducens muscle-mass has not changed in position, except 
that the posterior dorsal portion does not seem to extend so far 
backwards, and that the anterior portion has grown out still 
further laterally (text-figs. 14-16, r.e.). 


Text-figure 16. 



Trichoturu* vulpecula. G.L. 8’5 mm. (IV. ’01). 

Horizontal section through the head (8 7-1-4), showing the last vestiges of the left 
head-cavity (Ui.c.) and the developing m. rectus superior (r.*.). The anterior 
portion (r.e.) of the abducent) muscle-mass lies in front of the vena capitis 
medialis (tr.c.*>.) and the Gasserian ganglion (fl.V.), and in it lies the abducens 
nerve (VI.). The ventral edge of the m. nhliqnus superior (o.it.) i 8 j U8 t *een 
anterior to the optic cup (op.c.). X 110 and reduced by {. 

a.c.t.=*arteria cerebri anterior. FB.** fore-brain. w.c.r.~naso-cilmr\ branch of 
the trigeminal nerve. lIl.*»oculomotor nerve. 

The oculomotor nerve (text-figs. 14 & 16, III.) again divides 
at its distal end dose to the point of origin of both m. obliquus 
inferior and m. rectus inferior into many fine fibres, some of which 
penetrate into the m. obliquus inferior itself (see text-fig. 17, 
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The ciliary ganglion first appears at this stage as a trans¬ 
versely elongated mass of cells, situated between the ventral end 
of the anterior portion of the abducens complex and the point of 
origin of the m. obliquus inferior and the m. rectus inferior 
(text-fig. 14, cil.g.). 

The trochlear nerve was observed for the first time in the 
longitudinal series but it could not be made out in the horizontal. 
It arises in the usual way from the dorsal side of the brain and 
runs ventrally almost as far as the level of the dorsal border of 
the Gasserian ganglion. 

The first indication of the formation of muscle cells is seen in 
series ( b) and is most marked in the mm. recti superior, inferior 
and extern us, less definite in the in. obliquus inferior, ami not 
recognisable at all in the m. obliquus superior. 


Embryos of G.L. 9-fi mm. (V. ’01) & 10 mm. (VI.’01) 

( = Stages X. & XI.). (PI. I. figs. 1, 2 & text-fig. 17.) 

These two embryos, measuring 0*5 and 10 mm. respectively, 
resemble in many respects those of the last stage but show in 
some details a slight advance in development. 

The outline of the eye is more oval and the eyelid has closed 
over at the extreme ventral side of it. At 10 mm. the cavity of 
the lens is further reduced and the opening in the optic stalk is 
narrower. 

A slit-like remnant of the head-cavity is still present in both 
embryos (text-tig. 17, l.h.c.). Figs. 1 & 2 (PL I.) show posterior 
and anterior views of a wax-plate model of the embryo of 
9*5 imn. The m. rectus superior is now quite conspicuous and 
has grown forwards and dorsally above the optic cup (figs. 1 & 2, 
r.#.). Below the latter the m. obliquus inferior extends down 
from the postero-lateral cornel* of the solid mass of mesoderm 
which has taken the place of the former head-cavity (fig. 1, 
o.inf,). The m. rectus inferior is now more marked and stretches 
out anteriorly below the optic stalk (tig. 2, r.ivf,). The m. 
obliquus superior (fig. 2, o.a,) lies in the same position as in the 
last stage; but is larger and more prominent and still retains 
the narrow prolongation running backwards towards them, rectus 
superior (fig. 1, r.s ,). The two portions of the abducens complex 
are well seen in the model (PI. I. fig. 1 and text-fig. 17, rJt. & 
r.e.) and are very similar to the embryo of 8*5 mm. 

At 10 mm. the differentiation of muscle fibres is well estab¬ 
lished and can he seen in all the developing eye muscles. 

In both embryos, at the point of origin of the in. rectus 
inferior and m. obliquus inferior, a narrow band of mesodermal 
cells runs directly outwards immediately anterior to the m. 
obliquus inferior and becomes united with the ventral side of 
the eyelid posterior to the optic cup (PI. I. figs. 1 <fc 2, +). 



Trichoeurue wipecula. G.L. 9*5 mm. (V. ’01). 

Horizontal section through the head (S 4-3-5), passing through the optic tup (og c ), 
optic stalk (ope) and lens (?.), and showing ttu List vestige of tin left head- 
cavity (/.Ac) and the proximal end of the m obliqnua intei ioi (oih/), into 
which fibies of the oeulomotoi nerve (III.) penotiate. The two poitions (r b. 
& r.e,) of the abduceus muscle-mass are well seen and aie penetiated bj the 
abdutens neive (VI.). X 110 and icduced by ;. 

a.c.a .=*artei it ceiebii anterior. FB **foie-brain, g r.^Gimspuan ganglion, 
nc,r.»naso-ciliary branch of the trigeminal nerve. e^.wi-vena capitis 
mediahs. 

Embrvos of G.L. 11 mm., 11 *5 nun., & 12 mm. (=Stages XII. 

& XIII.). (Text-fig. 18.) 

The observations were made from six embryos, one of 11 mm, 
(Xn. ’04), four of 11-5 mm. (XXII. *04, 5’97, 9’98, & VIL ’01), 
and one embryo of 12 mm. (X. ’01). 

The lumen of the optic stalk is very small and the cavity of 
the lens is considerably reduced compared with the 10 mm. stage. 

A thick strand of cells running postero-medially towards the 
hypophysis on each side of the fore-brain is all that remains of 
the unused walls of the former head-cavity. With the lateral 
end of this strand is connected the in. icoins superior which, 
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running dorsally outwards, ends above the eye just behind the 
middle of the latter (text-fig. 18, r.s.). 

The m. rectus inferior (text-fig. 18, r.inf.) arises below the 
proximal end of the m. rectus superior with which it is joined 
by a slender connection ; it has increased in thickness and passes 
out ventrally and anteriorly below the optic stalk. Behind the 
middle region of this muscle, towards its proximal end, a small 
new offshoot branches out and stretches up dorsally on to the 
anterior side of the optic stalk; this is the first appearance of 
the m. rectus interims (text-fig. 18, r.u). 



Trichofurtut vulpecula. U.L. 11*5 mm. (5 ’07). 

Longitudinal section (S 11-3-5), showing the priiiiordium of tin* in. tvchis interim* 
(r.i.) which develops as an outgrowth from the m. rectus inferior (r.inf.). 
The m. rectus exteruus (r.e.), m. rectus superior (*%«.)> and in. obliquus superior 
(».#.) are also seen. X 110. 

g. V. — Gasserian ganglion, n.c. V. - naso-ciliary branch of trigeminal nerve, 
optic stalk. III.»oculomotor nerve. VI.~abduceus nerve. 

The m. obliquus inferior has changed most in position compared 
with the last stage. It has moved forwards below the bulbus 
and now runs antero-ventrally outwards, lying some distance in 
front of the ra. obliquus superior above. It is loosely joined, to 
the outer ventral end of the m. rectus inferior, though this 
connection is nothing more than a few strands in the 11*5 mm. 
embryo, and its distal end has begun to turn slightly forwards 
towards the ali-nasal cartilage from which it finally takes its 
origin. 

The m. obliquus superior is now well developed; it has 
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increased in length and runs from the dorsal anterior side of the 
bulbus inwards and slightly downwards (text-fig. 18, o.s.). 

The anterior portion of the abducens muscle-mass (text-fig. 18, 
r.e.), which we may now call the m. rectus extern us, stretches 
out laterally in the usual position posterior to the other muscles 
and just behind the ciliary ganglion, its pointed lateral end 
extending outwards towards the posterior border of the ©ye. 
The inner dorsal portion of the mass, however, is now shorter 
and its anterior end, which is united with the m. rectus extern us, 
has thickened, the thickening being the preliminary stage of the 
later forward movement of this portion which is the priinordium 
of the m. retractor bulbi. 

The oculomotor nerve passes ventrally from the mid-brain 
anterior to the Gasserian ganglion, gives off a twig into the 
proximal end of the m. rectus superior, then goes downwards 
through the medial side of the ciliary ganglion immediately 
behind the optic stalk. Leaving the ganglion, it gives oft* a' 
branch to the m. rectus inferior and runs outwards on the 
postero-lateral side of the latter to send an offshoot to the 
m. obliquus inferior (text-fig. 18, III.). Thus all the oculomotor 
muscles receive their nerve supply at practically the same time. 
The ciliary ganglion is slightly larger than at the last stage and 
forms a transversely elongated mass of cells lying on a level with 
the optic stalk between the ventral end of the m. rectus externus 
and the proximal end of the m. rectus inferior. 

The trochlear nerve can now he followed from the dorsal 
surface of the brain downwards immediately in front of the 
Gasserian ganglion, its distal end turning forwards to run into 
the m. obliquus superior. 

As in the last stage, a strand of mesoderm cells extends 
laterally from the proxgnal end of the m. rectus inferior to the 
ventral border of the eyelid, but here, owing to the forward 
movement of the m. obliquus inferior below the bulbus, this 
strand now lies dorsal and posterior to the latter muscle. 

The embryo of 12 mm. only differs in the following respects 
from the 11*5 mm. The eyelids have folded completely over the 
eye; all the muscles have increased in size and every trace 
of the walls of the former head-cavity has disappeared. The 
attachment of the distal end of the m. obliquus inferior to 
the ali-nasal cartilage has begun and the anterior end of the 
primordium* of the m. retractor bulbi, only apparent as a 
thickening in the last embryo, now projects slightly forwards 
towards the optic stalk. 

Embryos of G.L. 13 & 13*5 mm. ( = Stage XIV.). 

The stage consists of three embryos, two measuring 13 mm. 
(a) (IX. ’01) & (6) (XXV.), and the third (c) (XXIV.) with a 
length of 13*5 mm. 

The optic'stalk is still hollow, though its cavity is very small 
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and difficult to see in the mid-region of its extent. In (a) the 
eyelids have folded completely over the eye, but in (ft) they have 
closed over the lower half only and here the lens is solid. 
Otherwise the eye resembles that of the last stage. 

A vestige of the walls of the former head-ca vity is still present 
in embryo (a) only, and is seen as a strand of cells running back¬ 
wards and inwards from the medial end of the m. rectus superior. 
In (a) the latter is an independent muscle, whereas in (ft) and (c) 
it is apparently still joined with the m. rectus inferior. 

As the positions of the muscles at this stage are very much 
the same as at 15 mm., of which a wax model has heen con¬ 
structed, they will be described in detail in the sequel. A few 
remarks may, however, be made here. The in. rectus interims 
is ns yet very short and at 13 mm. the m. rectus inferior is still 
attached to the m. ohliquus inferior, but the separation of the 
two muscles is complete at 13*5 nun. The m. ohliquus inferior 
is now definitely attached to the ali-nasal cartilage; it has thus 
changed its position, its outer end turning inwards to the point 
of attachment, while the proximal end is inserted into the 
untero-ventral side of the Imlbus. 

The part of the abdueens muscle complex destined to form 
the m. retractor hulbi has grown still further forwards and 
outwards towards the medial wall of the eyeball. From its 
lateral side the m. rectus extermis extends almost directly ont- 
wards to the posterior lower wall of the Imlbus, the two muscles 
running out. at an acute angle to each other, the m. retractor 
hulbi crossing the inner end of the in. rectus exteruus. 

Embryos of G.L. 14. 14*5, k 15 mm. ( = 1Stage XV.). 

(PL li. figs. 3 5.) 

In this stage we have an embryo of 14 nun. (XXIII.), two 
pouch young of 14‘5 mm., a (XV. ’02) and ft, and one of 15 mm., 
the last three being recently born. 

The eyelids are now quite folded over but the optic stalk 
still contains a minute cavity. • 

The m. rectus superior (PI. II. tig. 4, r.s.) runs from behind 
the inner end of the optic stalk just-above the proximal end of 
the m. rectus inferior slightly dorsally and outwards, its pointed 
outer extremity being inserted in the eyeball dorsal to the 
posterior side of the latter and at a slightly lower level than the 
in. ohliquus superior. 

The m . ohliquus superior (PI. II- fig. 3, o.$.) is now* a stronger 
better developed muscle than at 13 mm. It extends directly 
outwards over the anterior side of the bulbus, its broad inserted 
end, which is flattened antero-posteriorly, stretching further 
laterally over the eyeball than any of the other eye muscles. 

The m. rectus inferior (PL II- figs- 3 & 5, r.ivf) arises from 
below the inner end of the optic stalk and passes downwards and 
slightly anteriorly below the stalk as a broad muscle which tapers 
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gradually as it proceeds below the bulbus, its pointed ventral 
end being inserted close to the m. obliqmis inferior. Near its 
wide proximal end, immediately in front of the optic stalk, the 
m. rectus intemus branches off and runs outwards with a slightly 
dorsal trend on to the anterior side of the bulbus close below the 
m. obliquus superior (figs. 3 & 5, r.i.). The m. rectus interims 
is as yet a much thinner and shorter muscle than the m. rectus 
inferior but has nevertheless grown considerably since our last 
stage, now stretching farther laterally and upwards towards its 
future point of insertion in the eyeball. 

The m. obliquus inferior (PI. II. figs. 3-5, o.inf.) is no longer 
connected with the m. rectus inferior. It appears as a more or 
less dorso-ventrally flattened structure of a somewhat oblong 
shape, having a slightly longer axis in an obliquely antero¬ 
posterior direction; as at 13*5 mm., its now proximal but formally 
distal end is attached to the ali-nasal cartilage, the opposite 
once proximal end extending towards the lower anterior side of 
the bulbus. 

As regards the abducens complex, we see at 15 mm. very little 
advance compared with the last stage. The portion corresponding 
to the m. retractor bulbi (figs. 4 5, r.b .) stretches farther 

inwards and posteriorly than any of the other muscles; it 
increases in thickness as it runs antero-laterally and downwards 
towards the outer end of the optic stalk, its distal end lying just, 
behind the junction of the oculomotor with the ciliary ganglion. 
In the model this end shows the first indications of growth round 
the posterior side of the optic stalk, but this growth round the 
stalk is, however, more marked in 14 mm. and 14*5 mm. The 
m. rectus extern us (figs. 4 & 5, r.e.) stretches from the lateral 
side of the m. retractor bulbi, not far from the anterior end of 
the latter, outwards and t downwards, its outer pointed end lying 
below the posfcero-ventml side of the bulbus some distance 
behind the outer end of the m. obliquus inferior. 

The abducens nerve extends forwards from its origin and then 
downwards on the outer side of the m. retractor bulbi, running 
into the abducens complex at the region where the two components 
of the latter are joined with one another (fig. 4, VI.). 

The oculomotor nerve (PI. II, figs. 3-5, III.) runs forwards 
medial ,to the naso-ciliary branch of the trigeminal into the 
posterior end of the m. rectus superior, and continues obliquely 
outwards and downwards close against the inner end of the 
ciliary ganglion and along the side of the m. rectus infenor next 
the eye. It gives off fibres on this same side into the root of the 
m. rectus intemus. Leaving the m. rectus inferior before the 
latter reaches the bulbus, it passes anteriorly and ventrally into 
the m. obliquus inferior. 

The ciliary ganglion forms an elongated mass of cells stretching 
out below the optic stalk; at 15 mm,, as seen in the model (fig. 5, 
cil.g .), it is not so elongated as in some of the examples measuring 
13 mm. and 14 mm. 
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The distal end of the trochlear nerve (figs. 3-5, IV.) runs 
forwards and outwards into the posterior side of the medial end 
of the in. obliquus superior. 

The naso-ciliary branch of the trigeminal nerve (figs. 3-5, V.) 
passes out immediately lateral to the oculomotor, downwards 
below the posterior side of the m. rectus superior, and forwards 
above the optic stalk and along the anterior lower border of the 
medial end of the m. obliquus superior to the snout. 

Fcotus of G.L. 17 and of 17*5 mm. 

This stage consists of two pouch young, one measuring 17 mm. 
and the other 17*5 ram. The optic stalk has quite disappeared and 
the eye muscles have practically attained their adult positions. 

The distal end of the m. obliquus superior turns posteriorly 
and comes to lie so close to the outer end of the m. rectus superior 
that the two muscles are inserted almost at the same place. 

The m, rectus interims has increased gi-eatly in size and is 
now a well-developed muscle; it is, however, still connected with 
the m. rectus inferior at its proximal end by a thin band of cells. 

The in. obliquus inferior, as in our last stage, runs obliquely 
backwards from the ali-nasal cartilage, its posterior end now 
being inserted anterior to and on the lateral side of the m. rectus 
externus. 

The m. roetus externus and the in. retractor bulbi are now 
separate muscles. The former is inserted on the posterior side 
of thehulbus; at about its mid-region on the anterior side, an 
indentation is present which in all probability represents the 
first indication of the later division of the muscle into two portions. 
The m. retractor bulbi has developed considerably; it extends 
from the middle of the basisphenoid cartilage, to which it is 
becoming attached, anteriorly and outwards, its distal end 
surrounding the posterior side of tiie optic nerve in the shape of 
a half moon, the pointed ends of which stretch out, the one above, 
the other below the nerve. The m. retractor bulbi is innervated 
by a small branch from the abducens nerve before the latter runs 
into the m. rectus externus. 

Fcetus of G.L. 5*2 cm. (Text-fig. 19.) 

The m. retractor bulbi (text-fig. 19, r.b,) has now attained its 
adult position. It enters the orbit on the posterior side of the 
optic nerve and, surrounding the latter, stretches outwards as a 
circular sheet of muscle gradually diminishing in thickness and 
increasing in circumference up to its insertion round the inner 
side of the bulbus within the recti muscles. The two edges of 
the sheet lie close together, especially at its outer end, but they 
never completely fuse. 

The proximal end of the m. rectus externus (text-fig. 19, r.<?.) 
is split up into two portions, already indicated at 17 nun., which 
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unite disfcally to have a single insertion on the posterior side of 
the bulbus. 


Text-figure 19. 



> . 
/*/• 


Trichotmrut vulpecuut. G.L. 5*2 cm. 

Longitudinal section (S 23-1-5) passing through the optic nerve (II.) and the 
surrounding eye muscles. The m. retractor bulbi (r.b.) forms a circular sheet 
of muscle within the other eye muscles. The two portions of the m. rectus 
exteruus (r.e .) are also seen. X 35. 

Lp *.elevator palpebro superioris. obliquus superior. Vl.^abducens 

nerve. rectus interims, r.inf.^m. rectus inferior. r.s.«m. rectus 

superior. 


Summary of Events in Trichosurus vulpecula. 

In early stages a large premandibul&r cavity surrounded by 
a single epithelial layer of cells is present on each side of the 
fore-brain posterior to the optic vesicles. 

In the 7 mm. embryo an extensive thickening occurs on the 
lower two-thirds of the posterior wail, later (in the 6 mm. 
embryo) extending on to the ventral wall of the cavity. From 
this thickening the m. obliquus inferior and the common 
primordium of the m. rectus inferior and m. rectus intemus 
develop, the first to appear being the m. obliquus inferior which 
grows out laterally as a solid protuberance from the ventro¬ 
lateral side; the m. rectus inferior arises a little later (in the 
embryo of 8*5 mm.) as a forward extension from the thickened 
wall immediately medial and slightly ventral to the m. obliquus 
inferior. 
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As development proceeds, the m. obliquus inferior moves 
forwards below the eye, its distal end turning inwards in the 
11 ’5 mm. embryo to become attached to the ali-nasal cartilage. 
It becomes independent in the 13-5 mm. embryo and its origin¬ 
ally proximal end moves outwards to reach its final insertion on 
the antero-ventral side of the bulbus. This muscle thus under¬ 
goes a noteworthy change in position. The m. rectus inferior 
grows forwards and outwards, becomes independent and finally 
extends downwards from tielow the inner end of the optic cup to 
become inserted in the ventral side of the bulbus close to the 
m. obliquus inferior. 

From the dorso-lateral region of the cavity in the 6 mm. 
embryo appears a bud-like outgrowth whose surrounding walls, 
especially that of the posterior side, proliferate and give rise to 
the m. rectus superior. The priinordium of this muscle grows 
antero-posteriorly over the eyeball, becomes independent and 
very early attains its final position (11 to 12 inm.). 

The remaining walls of the head-cavity undergo degeneration 
and become obliterated in the surrounding mesenchyme. 

The m. rectus interims is the last of the eye muscles to make 
its appearance. It first develops in the 11 mm. embryo as an 
outgrowth from near tho proximal end of the in. rectus inferior 
and grows dorso-laterally to become inserted on the anterior side 
of the bulbus. 

The abducens complex is first seen ns a solid mass of cells 
lying posterior to the premaudibular cavity and consisting of 
postero-dorsal and antero-ventral portions. The latter grows 
out laterally as the m. rectus extern iis and Die former grows 
forwards and outwards, crossing tlie inner end of the in. rectus 
extern uk, its distal end finally surrounding the optic nerve as the 
m. retractor bulbi. The in. retractor bulbi is the last of the eye- 
muscles to assume its final position. 

The m. obliquus sujierior takes its origin from a mass of cells, 
termed by me the intermediate mass, which cun be traced down¬ 
wards into continuity with the maxillo-mandibular mass of 
mesenchyme. The anterior band-like part, of the intermediate 
mass separates oft* to form the primordium of the in. obliquus 
superior. It grows inwards to form a muscular band, which 
extends out from above tlie in. rectus intern us to the anterior 
side of the bulbus. 

The more posterior portion of the intermediate mass, attached 
to the maxillo-mandibular mesenchyme, is wider and composed 
of more loosely arranged cells, and is also connected in our earlier 
stages with the lateral side of the primordium of the m. rectus 
externus and for a still shorter period with the postero-Jateral 
wall of the head-cavity. After the m. rectus externus and the 
m. obliquus superior become independent the intermediate mass 
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Notes on other Marsupials. 

Phmcolarctos cinerem . Embryo of G.L. 4 mm. 

Our earliest stage of Phascolarctos cinereus measures 4 mm. 
at its greatest length. The outer wall of the optic vesicle is 
thickened and flattened and the optic stalk is in wide communi¬ 
cation with the fore-brain. 

Situated postero-medially to the optic vesicle on each side is a 
large premandibular head-cavity, the long axis of which lies in 
the sections in an obliquely antero*posterior direction. From 
the posterior and postero-lateral walls active proliferation is 
taking place by means of hollow buds which are growing out from 
the cavity, a solid mass of cells being formed by the thickened 
walls of one bud running into those of another. Next the fore¬ 
brain the walls consist of a single epithelial layer, which in some 
places, however, is not distinctly seen. 

Unfortunately, this embryo is not well preserved and the 
abducens muscle-mass is very difficult to distinguish from the 
thickened posterior wall of the head-cavity. 


Embryo of G.L. 7*5 mm. (Text-fig. 20.) 

An older embryo, measuring 7*5 mm., shows the optic vesicle 
much further invaginated and the priraordium of the lens in the 
form of a thickened hollow ingrowth from the ectoderm. 

The head-cavity has increased considerably in size, having n 
maximum diameter of *30 mm. x *26 mm. (text-fig. 20, r./t.c.),nnd 
its antero-ventral portion has grown forwards above the optic 
vesicle. The whole of ’the posterior wall is thickened; hollow 
buds, many of which are long and tubular, run out into a mass 
of closely packed cells, the entire region appearing as an irregular 
mass pitted with small hollow spaces (text-fig. 20, p.). The wall 
next the fore-brain, as in our first stage, is composed of a single 
layer of cells. 

The abducens muscle-mass, which is clearly recognisable, con¬ 
sists of a narrow postero-dorsal portion lying along the medial 
side of the vena capitis medialis; this continues into the larger 
anterior part, which extends obliquely forwards and downwards 
postero-laterally td the head-cavity to meet the intermediate 
mass. The latter stretches forwards just above the optic vesicle 
into a bulbous extension, the primordium of the in. obliquus 
superior, and runs downwards into the maxillo-mandibular 
mesenchyme; it is also connected with the postero-lateral wall 
of the head-cavity. 

The oculomotor nerve is well developed, its distal end termi¬ 
nating some distance from the head-cavity. 
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Text-figure 20. 



P- 


P/ntHcufiin t ct nitre ns. G.L. 7‘5 mm. 

Horixontiil section through the head (S 5-3 7), passing immediately above the 
optic vesicle and just below the middle ot the right liead-onity [r./i.r.) The 
posterior wall of the cavitv is actively proliferating (p). Sue ot cavity 
•30 mtti.X'UO mm. XllU and reduced by 

a. cm. a- artena cerebri anterior. Fit. — Forc-brain. hp. — bypophv sis. 


Embryo of (S.L. 1) nun. (Text-fig. 21.) 

At 9 mtri. the optic: vehicle is closed except on the medial side 
where the hollow optic stalk rims inwards to the fore-brain. The 
lens has now the form of a vesicle and is no longer connected 
with the ectoderm. 

The head-cavitv is ^jll huger (text,-tig. 21, l.h.c.) and resembles 
in shape that of Trichosurus, embryo (a) 7*25 mm. A large bud 
is present on the dorso-lateral side, the posterior a ml ventral walls 
of which are thickened, whilst the whole of the postero-lateral 
wall of the cavity is actively proliferating. 

The primordium of the m. obliquus inferior runs out from the 
postero-lateral side of the cavity behind the optic vesicle, and 
medial to this muscle there is an indication of the future m. rectus 
inferior. 

The abducens muscle complex is well marked in this embryo, 
and its connection with the intermediate mass and the m. obliquus 
superior is clearer than in any of the embryos of Trichostirws 
examined (text-fig. 21). The abducens nerve runs into the 
postero-dorsal portion which is situated in its usual position 
medial to the vena capitis medial is; the anterior portion (text- 
fig. 21, r.e.) lies along the postero-lateral side of the cavity in 
Paoc. Zool, Soc.— 1915, No. XXIV. 24 
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front of the vena capitis medial is and stretches laterally into the 
intermediate mass (text-fig. 21, inUm .). The latter extends, on 
the one hand, forwards and upwards to he connected by a narrow 
band of cells with the in. obliquus superior (text-fig. 21, o.s.) 
and on the other, downwards and backwards to join the maxillo¬ 
mandibular mesenchyme. 


Text-figure 21. 



Phaecolprcloa cinereus. G.L, 9 mm, 

Horizontal suction through the hesd (S 4-2-0) pacing through the left head- 
cavity (77/.e.), about a quarter of the way down, and showing the in. obliquus 
superior (o.«.) growing forward* from the intermediate mass (tV.w.), this being 
also united with the abduccns muscle-mass (r.c.). In the next few sections 
further van trolly, the intermediate nrmss is joined with the postero-lateral wall 
of the head-cavity at approximately the region marked ♦. XI10 and reduced 

by b 

rt.r«.carteria cerebri unterior. FB. ore-brain. g.F .—Gasserian ganglion. 

hp, * hypophysis. »,r.r. * naso-eilinry branch of the trigeminat nene. 
r.r a. =vena cerebralis anterior, r.r.w.=vena capitis mediali*. ill.-oculo¬ 
motor nerve. 

The in. obliquus superior is a compact mass of cells lying 
antero-laterally to the cavity above the optic cup. The inter¬ 
mediate mass a few sections below the level of text-fig, 21 is 
attached to the extreme postero-lateral wall of the cavity. 

The oculomotor nerve runs down close to the postero-lateral 
wall of the premandibular cavity (text-fig. 21, III.) and below the 
level of the same splits up into many fibres near the point of 
origin of the in. obliquus inferior. 
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Embryo of G.L. 11 mm. 

In our next embryo, which measures 11 mm., all traces of the 
homl-ciivity have disappeared, the m. oblicjuus inferior lias begun 
to move forwards below the eye and the in. rectus inferior is 
further developed. Phascolarctos has now reached a stage in 
development intermediate between that of the Trichmmrus 
embryos of 10 and 11 mm. 

The later history of the eye muscles is similar to that of 
TricJwsitrus and need not again be described. 

Phahcolomys mitciielli. (Text-fig. 22.) 

The two youngest embryos of Plmscolonu/a miichelli measure at 
their greatest length 9 mm.and 8 5 mm. respectively ; the former 
is slightly the younger of the two. 

The optic vesicle is closed and the optic stalk is in wide com¬ 
munication with the fore-brain; the lens is a hollow vesicle shut 
off from the ectoderm. 

Text-figure 22. 



Phaseolomys mitchellL G.L. 8'5 nun. 

Longitudinal section (S 3-1-1) passing through the lateral side of the right head- 
cavity (r.h.c.) and showing the proliferation from the dorso-lateral wall (<U.) 
and the primordium of the in. ohliquus interior (<>.«*/•)• The intermediate mass 
(inj.m.) situated between the cavity and the Gasserian ganglion (</.! . is to 
lie connected with the maxillo-maiidiliular mesenchyme (mfijc.wi.) by a band 
of cells lying just on the medial side of the vena orbitalis interior 
X110 and reduced by 

rt.c.ff.=*arteria cerebri anterior, op.r.s*optic cup. e.r.dr.=* veua oernhmlis anterior. 
v.i'.nt. — vena capitis medial is. c.o.i.=vena orbitalis inferior. 111. oculomotor 
nerve. 


24* 
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Ill the 9 win. embryo the head-cavity is large and triangular 
in shape, resembling that of the 9 mm. stage of Phascolarctos, 
while in the 8’5 mm. specimen it is much reduced in size (text- 
fig. 22, r.A.c.). In both embryos a dorso-lateral proliferating 
muscle-bud is present (text-fig. 22, d.l.\ and the in. obliquus 
inferior extends down from the ventro-lateral wall posterior and 
ventral to the optic cup (text-fig. 22, o.inf.). 

The anterior portion of the abducens muscle complex is joined 
with the intermediate mass, and the connection of the latter with 
the maxillo-mandibular mesenchyme by means of a wide band of 
cells is well seen in the 8*5 mm. embryo (longitudinal serits) 
(text-fig. 22). 

The m. obliquus superior has the same appearance as in the 
9 mm. stage of Phascolarctos ; on its inner border it practically 
surrounds the supra-orbital branch of the trigeminal nerve. 

The oculomotor nerve is prolonged ventraily into the m. obliquus 
inferior and the abducens nerve runs into, the hinder end of the 
postero-dorsal portion of the abducens muscle complex. 

The examination of the two older stages, measuring 15*5 mm. 
and 17*5 miu. respectively, shows that the further development of 
the eye muscles proceeds as in Trichostirus. 

Macropus ruficolijs. (Text-figs. 23 k 24.) 

Only one embryo of Macropus ruficoMis, with a maximum length 
of 6*7 nun., came under observation. The optic vesicle is 


Text-figure 23. 



Macropus ruftcollis. G.L. 6*7 mm. 

Horizontal section through the head (S 4-2-1) showing the head-cavity on 
each side {l.h.c. & Size of cavities: left a*'29 mm.X 14 tnm.; right 

«*30 mm.X*10 mm. X50 and reduced by £. 

warteria cerebri anterior. ■FA*-fore-brain, lip. ^hypophysis. 
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flattened, its outer lajmr being much thickened and bulging into 
the cavity, and the wide opening in the optic stalk is connected 
with the fore-brain. The ectoderm opposite the vesicle is as yet 
only slightly thickened on the ventro-lateral side of the latter. 

This embryo possesses a large premandibular hcad-ca.vity on 
each side of the fore-brain in the usual position riiedial and 
posterior to the optic: vesicle (text-tigs. 23 & 24, l.h.c. & r.h.c.). 
The dorsal portion of the cavity is somewhat irregular in shape 
with a small area marked off towards the median plane by a, 


Text-figure 24. 



Macropus ruHcolUs. G.L. 6*7 mm. 

Loft hrad-ctivit.v (l.h.c.) showing itH lining of ft single layer of epithelial eelK 
Size of cavity «'*29 mtn.X'll mm. X20U. 


constriction as in Trichosurus , embryo (a), 5 min.; further 
ventrally, it asvsumes a more oval form (text-figs. 23 & 24, l.h.c. & 
r.h.c.) y measuring on the left side *29 min. x # 29 mm. x*14 min. 
and on the right *31 mm.X‘30 mm. x*lti mrn., the shortest 
measurement being the transverse one. It is lined throughout 
by a single layer of epithelial cells. 

The abducens muscle complex, the intermediate mass and 
the primordium of the m. obliquus superior are united in the 
usual way, but their respective limits are difficult to determine 
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as their component cells are loosely connected and rather spread' 
out, so that they are not easily distinguished from the surrounding 
mesenchyme. The primordium of the m. obliquus superior is 
more compact than the rest and forms a large rounded mass above 
the optic vesicle, posterior to and on the outer side of the supra¬ 
orbital branch of the trigeminal nerve. 

Perameles spp. (Text-fig. 25.) 

Our first stage of Perameles is an embryo of P, nasnta 
measuring 5*7 mm. at its greatest length. The primary optic 
vesicle is flattened and the outer layer thickened, and the 
optic stalk contains a wide cavity communicating with tin* 
fore-brain. The adjacent ectoderm is enlarged and slightly 
invaginated to form the primordium of the lens. 


Text-figure 25. 



Perameles nasutd. G.L. 5*7 mm. 


Horizontal miction through the head (S 4-1-11), showing the left head-cavity 
(f.A.r.) when at its largest. X 110. 

a.c,a, ~ arteria cerebri anterior. FB. = fore-brain, hp. ~ hypophysis. 
op.v. = optic cup. 


A small very reduced head-cavity is to be seen on each side 
posterior and medial to the optic vesicle (text-fig. 25, l,h.c,). 
It is very irregular in form, is much broken up, and for the 
most part is bordered simply by mesenchyme cells, a definite 
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layer of epithelium having been observed only in the section 
figured where the cavity is larger than it is elsewhere. There 
appear to be proliferations of cells round parts of the cavity 
but no definite muscle-masses can be distinguished. 

The m. obliquus superior and the abducens muscle-mass are 
connected by means of the intermediate mass raid show the 
same relations as described for other genera. A portion of 
the intermediate mass is apparently joined with a side of the 
head-cavity but the limits between the parts are again difficult 
to make out. 

In the next embryo, which measures 7 mm., the cavity of the 
optic vesicle is almost closed and the lens forms a hollow vesicle 
but the optic stalk is still widely open. Small head-cavities are 
again found, the one on the left side being larger and better 
developed than in the 5*7 nun. embryo, while that on the right 
is more or less broken up. On both sides a thickening is present 
on the postero-lateral side of the head-cavity and the primordinm 
of the in. obliquus inferior extends down below the cavity ; on 
the left a proliferating dorso-lateral hud is present. 

Jn the 8*75 mm. embryo of 1\ obesnla the cavities have almost 
disappeared and may be compared with the traces of the head- 
cavity still left in the 8*5 mm. embryo of Trichosurus. The 
muscles are developing as in the latter. 

Diuelpuys maksupialis. (Text-fig. 2fi.) 

We had at our disj>osal only one embryo of 7 'Jitlelpfn/* 
measuring 8*5 mm. The optic vesicle is completely in vagina ted 
and its cavity obliterated ; the optic stalk on the right side 
contains a prominent cavity connecting it with the fore-brain 
hut on the left it is almost solid, only a few* very small hollow 
spaces remaining, and these are chiefly on the side next the brain. 
On the left side the lens has just separated off from the ectoderm 
but lies close to the hitter and is of a remarkably small size, hut 
on the right no lens could be seen and had apparently not \ct 
begun to develop. 

No liead-cavities are present but in the usual position of the 
latter, posterior and dorsal to the eye, lies a condensed mass of 
mesenchyme cells from which the eye muscles are developing. 

On careful examination, the postero-lateral side of this mass, 
which extends obliquely forwards in front of the vena capitis 
medialis, is recognised without difficulty as the abducens muscle- 
mass (text-fig. 26, r.e.); lying parallel to this, on the anterior 
side of the whole group of cells, we see the future m. rectus 
superior (text-fig. 26, r.s.), between the medial side of which 
and the abducens muscle-mass runs down the oculomotor nerve. 
The lateral side of the abducens muscle-mass is joined with the 
intermediate mass which, stretching forwards above the eye, is 
continued into an outgrowth corresponding to the primordinm 
of the m. obliquus superior (text-fig. 26, o.s. and int.w .). The 
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intermediate mass is also united with the lateral side of the 
primordium of the m. rectus superior, thus recalling the con¬ 
nection of the intermediate mass with the postero-lateral wall of 
the head-cavity in other marsupials. The central region of the 
cell group is compact and as one passes further ventrally, below 
the section figured, the primordium of the m. obliquus inferior 
is seen to grow out downwards from this region, its approximate 
position being marked in the diagram by a broken circle 
(text-fig. 26). In still younger embryos it is possible that 
vestiges of a Cavity may be present, but if so they become 
early obli tern ted. 

Text figure 26. 



&idelpjt#8 mar sup kills. G.L. B'6 tmn. 

Horizontal section through the head (S&t-ll), showing the mass of mesenchyme 
dorsal to the optic cup, from v/liich the eye muscles are developing. The broken 
circle indicates approximately the area from which, turtliei ventral!), the 
priuiordium of m. rectus inferior grows out. X 100 and reduced by 

a.c.a. = nr tori a cerebri anterior. PB. — fore-brain, iut.m. « intermediate mass* 
<>•*• »= m. obliquus superior, r.e. » anterior portion of abduce ns muscle-mass. 
r.a. =* til. rectus superior, v.c.a. =■ vena cerebral’s anterior, r.c.m. = vena 
capitis medialis. v.o.i. = vena orbitalis inferior. 111. — oculomotor nerve. 


The conditions in Didelphys are interesting, as they may 
possibly form a clue to the more accurate identification of the 
group of mesenchyme cells from which the eye muscles arise in 
higher mammals. Renter (’87), as already mentioned, regards 
the eye muscles in the pig as originating from a single mass 
of mesenchyme cells. In the description of his earliest stage 
(G.L. 10 mm.) he says (p. 384):—“8ie [die allererste Anlage 
der Augenmuskeln] hat die Form einer gestielten Sichel und 
umgreift mit den beiden nach vorn gerichteten Sehenkeln den 
Augenstiel, wiihrend der dritfce hintere Bchenkel vom N. abdu- 
cens fortgesetzt wird. Die Spitze des oberen Sclienkels bildet 
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sich mit ibrem Nerven, dem N. trochlearis, am spiitesten aus.” 
By the second stage (G.L. 13 mm.):—“Die Muskulaturanlage 
wandert naeh vorn gegen den N. opticus hin und verliert ihren 
hinteren iSchenkel, welcher von der Vena jugularis nach vorn 
zusammengedriingt wird.” It will be remembered that in 
Trichosurua (G.L. 7 mm.) the root of the vena cerebmlis 
anterior penetrates through the dorsal side of the larger anterior 
portion of the abducens muscle-mass ; this does not occur in the 
specimen of DUlelphya which has perhaps passed this stage in 
development. 

DASYURUS V1VERRINUS. 

A good series of embryos of Dasynrus viverrinus was examined 
and no signs of any head-cavities were observed. The small size 
of these embryos, however, makes it exceedingly difficult to 
identify any small vestiges of cavities which might possibly 
persist. 

We may conclude fiom the preceding facts that the occurrence 
of well-developed premandibulnr head-cavities is chain ct eristic of 
the Diprotodontia, large cavities being found in Trichomrw , 
Phascolarctos, P/utscolonn/8 and Macropus . In the Polyproto- 
doutia, on the other hand, cavities may be present, as for 
example in Pcrnmeles, but only in the form of comparatively 
small irregular spaces, quite insignificant as compared with those 
iu the former group, or they are altogether absent, as in Du sy urns 
and probably also in Didelphys , the muscles from the first somite 
then developing from a solid mesodermal mass as in higher 
mammals. 

Although there are variations in the mode of proliferation 
from the walls of the promandibular cavity in the different 
genera, the later development of the eye muscles presents much 
similarity and Trichosurua may lx* regarded ns typical. 

Concluding Remarks. 

From the foregoing observations we have further evidence of 
the unique position occupied by the marsupials in the Class 
Mammalia. The possession of well-developed premandibular 
head-cavities, as yet observed in no other mammals, recalls the 
conditions existing in many reptiles. These cavities correspond 
very closely with those found in the lizard (Corning, 99), in the 
snake (Oppel, *90) and in the Chelonia (Filatoff, '07 & Johnson, 
13). 

Owing to lack of material of early stages it has not been 
possible to determine the exact mode of origin of the cavities 
at the anterior end of the head in marsupials, or even to establish 
the existence of a median piece connecting the two across the 
middle line. The connecting piece in reptiles very often forms 
1 a wide cross-canal, which may persist until a comparatively late 
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stage or may disappear before the cavities have attained their 
maxi mum size. This variation is mentioned by Corning (*00) 
(p. 66):—“Aus den Oppel’schen Figuren, wie aus den meinigen, 
geht hervor, wie stark die Yariatiotien wind, welche man in 
Bezug auf die Ausbildung des mittleren Verbindungsstuckes 
zwischen den beiden Kopfhdhlen antrifft. Nicht selten bleibt 
die Verbindung noch in relativ sp’ater Zeit bestehen, in anderen 
Fallen is sie schon zu einer Zeit verschwunden, wo die Hohlen- 
bildung im lateralen Theile noch nicht auf ihrem Hohepunkt 
angelangt ist, in noch anderen sehen wir im Stiel einzelne 
kleinere Hohlenbildungen auftreten, die sich spater mehr oder 
weniger vollstaudig zu einer grossen Hbhle vereinigon.” 

In the 5 mm. embryo of Trichosnrus and in the 6*7 mm. 
Macropus , the small median portion partially constricted off from 
the rest of the cavity (text-fig. 1, n.) may possibly coincide with 
the swollen part of the stalk, which runs from the somite to the 
middle line in Anguisfragilis (called by Oppel the “Hals”) and 
which takes a part in the formation of the head-cavity. 

We have seen that the walls of the premandibular cavity, ns 
in most other Yertebrates, give rise to the muscles innervated 
by the oculomotor nerve. In Tricho&urus and probably also in 
Vhascolomys , the primordium of the m. obliquus inferior and the 
common primordium of the mm. rectus inferior and rectus 
interims develop as solid outgrowths from the posterior and 
vent ml walls, whilst the primordium of the m. rectus superior 
arises from the walls of a hollow evagination on the dorso-lateral 
side, the latter mode of origin resembling that of all the oculo¬ 
motor muscles in Lacerta (Corning, *99). In Pkascolarctos , 
elongated hollow outgrowths occur along the greater part of the 
posterior wall of the cavity, an extensive budding here taking 
place. The further development of these three muscles in the 
marsupials agrees very* closely with that of the same muscles in 
Chelydra (Johnson, ’13). 

The m. rectus interims and the m. rectus inferior develop from 
a common primordium, the m. rectus internus first appearing as 
an offshoot from near the proximal end of the m. rectus inferior; 
this offshoot grows directly upwards and outwards to the anterior 
side of the bulbus. In Chelydra , according to Johnson (’13), the 
common primordium becomes transformed into u a solid elongate 
mass. By the 11 mm. stage a constriction has appeared, slightly 
beyond the middle of this mass, differentiating it into a proximal 

M. rectus inferior and a distal M. rectus medialis. The 

proximal end, which at first is continuous with the distal end of 
the M. rectus inferior, works up along the medial side of this 
muscle so that the final separation of the two takes place at 
their proximal ends, t. e. their ends of origin.” No movement of 
this kind has been observed in I'richosurus , and if it occurs it 
must take place in the short interval between the 10 mm. and 
11 mm. stages. 
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The abducens complex and the in. obliquus superior are 
difficult to identify in our earliest stages, but by comparison 
with slightly older embryos it is possible to make out their 
contours in the surrounding mesenchyme from which they are 
not easily distinguished. In our first stages, up to 8*5 nnu., 
the primordia of both these muscles are united with the maxillo¬ 
mandibular mesenchyme by an intermediate mass of more loosely 
connected cells, the position of which is well seen in Phascolomys 
(text-fig. 21, p. 332). The rn. obliquus superior arises from this 
intermediate mass as an upgrowth which extends forwards above 
the eye, the intermediate mass itself apparently degenerating. 
In the rahbit, Edgeworth (03) regards the m. obliquus superior 
arid the rn. rectus ex tern us as “specialised portions of the man¬ 
dibular and hyoid myotonies which separate, the former late, the 
latter very early in development, from the upper ends of their 
respective myotonies ” (p. 82). Jn Chelydra , according to Johnson 
(’13), the in. obliquus superior (p. 159) “grows forward as a stream 
of cells from the dorsal portion of the mesenchymal cell-mass 
which results from the second head somite,” the ventral portion 
of the latter at the 5 mm. stage being in close contact with the 
mesoderm of the mandibular arch. Jf we compare these con¬ 
ditions with those in Trichosurus, Phascolarctox and Phavcolomy* f, 
we may conclude with some probability that the intermediate 
mass answers to the second somite of the head whose cavity is 
already obi item ted, or in which a cavity has never developed, 
and from whose dorsal region the in. obliquus superior takes its 
origin. Ln CMydra also, at a certain stage in development, the 
identification of the second somite is a matter of some difficulty. 
In the embryo of 7 mm. Johnson says (p. 142):-—“The second 
head somite of the 7 mm. stage is of such indistinct, and indefinite 
form that it may easily escape notice. It reaches here the most 
obs.'ure phase of its development. The more or less conspicuous 
cavities of earlier stages have collapsed and broken down, and 
with t heir disappearance the ceils of their walls are with difficulty 
distinguished from the intruding and intermingling mesenchymal 
elements.” 

No cavity is seen in the abducens muscle-mass, which in our 
earliest embryo is quite solid and shows a temporary attachment, 
as above mentioned, to the intermediate mass, this connection 
being probably a secondary phenomenon as in Chelydra , where it 
also occurs. It is possible that the intermediate mass, Le, the 
second somite, may contribute towards the formation of the 
rn. rectus externus as in some fishes (l)ohrn, '04, Neal, *14), hut 
we have no direct evidence of this in Tnchosnrus . The m. rectus 
externus and m. retractor bul hi develop exactly as in Chehjdra ; 
the origin of the m. retractor bulbi bearing no resemblance to 
that of the pig where, according to lieuter ('97), p. 370:— 
“ Dieser Muskel ensteht a us dem inneren Mantel des Augen- 
muskelkelehes durch Abspaltung von vorn nach hiuteu.” 
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In Chelydra , however, the m. retractor bulbi separates off from 
the m. rectus extern us at an early stage before the second somite 
has completely degenerated and when the m. rectus inferior and 
internus first begin to differentiate from each other, whereas in 
Trichomrus it only becomes an independent muscle at 17*5 inm. 
after the other muscles of the eye have assumed their final 
positions and at a time when the m. rectus inferior and internus 
are almost completely separated. The m. retractor bulbi in 
both animals is the last of the eye-muscles to reach its adult 
position. 

The cranial nerves Ill, IV and VI arise from the brain and 
grow towards their respective muscles, their connection with the 
mesodermal somites being a secondary one as shown by Neal (14). 
No independent origins in the muscles themselves are present as 
described by Filatoff (’07) in Emys lutaria. The oculomotor runs 
at its distal end into the proliferation on the postero-lateral wall 
of the head-cavity and breaks up into many fibres at the region 
where the m. obliquus inferior and m. rectus inferior first grow 
out, these two muscles being innervated at practically the same 
time; later, at the earliest indication of the m. rectus internus, 
fibres are seen to run into the root of the latter. The abduce ns 
develops in the typical manner and runs into the posterior end 
of the abducens muscle-mass ; when the m. retractor bulbi grows 
forwards and separates oft’ from the in. rectus externus, the nerve 
branches into the two muscles at the point where the former 
crosses the medial side of the latter. The trochlear, as is usually 
the case, arises later than the other two nerves. In Trichosvrnx 
it first appears at 8*5 mrn. and does not reach the m. obliquus 
superior until 11 mm., when it penetrates into the posterior side 
of the medial end of this muscle. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


lettering. 


aln. » ali-nasttl cartilage. 
cil.g. a ciliary ganglion. 

Fa. » fore-bruin. 
e. = eyeball. 

1. =» lens. 

n.r.V. « nasociliary brunch of the 
trigeminal nerve. 
o.inf. « m. obliquus inferior, 
op.c. « optic cup. 
op.8. » optic-stalk. 

0 . 8 . » m. obliquus sui>erior. 


r.b, = in. retractor bulbi. 
r.e. « m. rectus exterpus. 
r.i. «• m. rectus interims. 
r.inf, a m, rectus inferior. 
r.8. « m. rectus superior. 

III. a oculomotor nerve. 

IV. « trochlear nerve. 

V. = trigeminal tieuve. 

Vl ( ss abduceiih nerve. 

+ — hand of mesodermal cells. 


Plate I. 

Trichosunts vufpecula. U.L. O’o mm. (V. ‘01). 

Fig. 1. Coloured drawing of wax-plate model, posterior view, showing the 
anterior (r.e.), ami the posterior (r.b.) portions of the abducent* muscle- 
mass, the primordiuni of tlie m. obliquus inferior (o.inf.) extending down 
from thopostero-latcrul corner of the solid mass of mesoderm representing 
the former head-cuvity. The primordiuin of the m. rectus superior (r.e.) 
stretches up above the optic cup from the dorso-laterul side of the same 
muss. Nerve III. (III.) runs down just in front of the abducent muscle 
complex and into the hinder end of the latter runs Nerve VI. (VI.) A 
band of ihesodurmul cells (+) is seen to extend out towurds the ventral 
bonier of the eyelid. X 300 and reduced by 
2, Anterior view% showing the primordiuin of tiic m. oldiquns superior (o s.) 
with its narrow prolongation lying anteriorly to the optic cup (q/>.«\), the 
priinordinm of the m. rectus inferior (r.inf, I), extending forwards Mow the 
optic stalk from the medial side of the in. obliquus inferior (o.inf.). The 
primordiuin of the in. rectus superior (r.8.) is again seen. The miso-ciliary 
branch (V.) of Nerve V. runs forwards below the in. obliquus superior, 
/-lens. The band of mesodermal cells ( + ) extending out to the ventral 
border of the eyelid is again seen. X 800 and reduced by 


Plate II. 

THtiJto8uru8 vnlpecuta. G.L. 15 mm. 

Fig. 3. Coloured drawing of wax-plate model, anterior view, showing the in. obliquus 
superior (».#.), the m, obliquus inferior ( o.inf. 1), and the ui. rectus inferior 
(r.inf.) from which branches out the m. rectus interims (r.i.). Nm» IV. 
(IV.) runs into the postero-medial side of the m. obliquus superior (o.#.). 
X 150 and reduced by approximately f. 

4. Posterior view, showing the m. rectus superior (r.e.), the m. retractor bulbi 

(r.b,) still connected with the m. rectus externus (r.e), and the m. obliquus 
inferior (o.inf.) in which runs Nerve 111. Nerve VI. is seen at the point 
of union of the m. rectus externus and the m. retractor bulbi. A faint 
dotted line indicates approximately the line of junction between the 
m. rectus externus and the m. retractor bulbi. X 150 and reduced by 
approximately \. 

5. Ventral view, showing the distal end of the m. retractor bulbi (r.b.) which is 

growing forward* round the optic stalk, tho m. obliquus inferior (o.itf.) 
attached to the ali-nasal cartilage (aln.), and the ciliary ganglion (oil.g.) 
lying below the optic stalk. Nerve III. is seen to run out from the 
m. rectus inferior (r.irf.) into the m. obliquus inferior. X 150 and reduced 
by approximately $. 
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25. On the Organ of Jacobson and its lielafions in the 
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(\nftfts Oi^.iii o| .fiin >!>•><mi rlia 

Cltrj/mn /ilnri.s, < liuf.ui of ,I.i< ni»-ou Sol 


V\ lion six \\ecks ago l undertook the oxnminat ion of tin* 
11r^iin ot Jacobson and its lelations in Tufniia and h 
1 wns merely anxious to .see if T/t/nni agreed with \/ttrmsrrfnh*s % 
and (itjmutii'ii with h Vb^evcx, as nn agreement. would give 
further evidence of the value of this legion of the skull as n basis 
of classification, and also strongly support the lcinova] of Ma^ro- 
si'f'litlrSy l f njitiin, and allied genera from the Iusedivora and the 
placingof t iieiu inn distinct order Menotv phlu. As | have shown 
in Part I. of this paper, Ttiji'hd agrees sulhcientlv closely with 
Uucroncf'lith'* both having 1 he Pol vprotodont Marsupial t v ]ie 
of organ—to admit of their being placed in the same order; 
while (ti/mnnrfi was shown to have the higher Butherian type of 
organ met with in /iVoeovm.v, /Ww, Ori n *, and all higher forms in 
which the organ is retained. 

When 1 had finished the study of them* two types, I thought, 
it would hi 4 worth while to look at the condition in the nbeiiant 
Vfrican Holden Mole, f ’ It rt/sor/t forts : ami as Prof. J.]*. Hill had 
two very fine specimens which I had given him some venrs ago 
a nevvlv-horn 1 7u m i/t*o(*fiiot'is hnttriitota and a slightly oldei (Vtrt/sn- 
rhloris asi<itir/i —he v erv kindly had the heads sectioned so that. I 
might examine them. The results were so interesting that it 
was necessary to go further with the research. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, of the British Museum, 1 
obtained the snout of a (.V/i/fl&w which l have examined, and also 
adult specimens of t.he common mole and sinew. Prof. Hill 
very kindly had sectioned for me tin* head of a very young 
mole. To these gentlemen, and also to Prof, llills laboratory 
assistant, Mr. l<\ Pillock, 1 am deeply indebted. 

* For ev'plaiution of tin* Flutes see p. 37»I. 

Proc. Zool. Sue.— Pd 15, No. XXV. 
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The Organ of Jacobson in Talpa. (PI. III. figs. 1-7.) 

Prof. Kitchen Parker in 1885 figured a number of sections 
of the nose of the young of Talpa . While these show the general 
structure and relations of the nasal cartilages, they do not clearly 
show the structures in the neighbourhood of the naso-palatine 
canal. 

Though the young mole which I have examined has the 
cartilage in the anterior part of Jacobson's duct imperfectly 
chondrified, the young animal reveals the structures more clearly 
than does the adult in which the bones are so highly ossified and 
anchylosed. 

In the anterior part of the nose there is little worthy of special 
note. One unusual feature is the thinning out and perforation 
of the cartilage of the septum a short distance behind the 
plane of the uostril. As the sections of the snout have been cut 
of uniform thickness, the number of the section figured or 
described will indicate the situation of the various features. 
This anterior perforation of the septal cartilage is between 
sections 19 and 22. 

Immediately behind the perforation the upper part of the 
septum begins to thicken. Fig. 1 represents section 30. The 
thick alinasal cartilage is seen curving round and united with 
the thick outer part of the anterior nasal-fioor cartilage. Outside 
the cartilage is seen the lacrimal duct, and inside, the duct of the 
nasal gland. 

From the plane of this last section to section 76, the nasal 
cavity is completely surrounded by cartilage. The upper part of 
the septal cartilage Incomes gradually more thickened. From 
.section 60 a median groove passes upwards into the lower part of 
the septum gradually dividing the cartilage into two. Kig. 2 
represents section 74. Here the lower parts of the median 
cartilage are almost separated from the upper septal cartilage to 
form the recurrent cartilages. The anterior part of the pre* 
maxilla is seen ; the bones of the two sides are not clearly 
separable. 

Three or four sections beyond that shown in fig. 2 the 
recurrent cartilage is free from the base of the septum and also 
from the lower part of the alinasal. A similar condition occurs 
for about twenty sections. In section 96 is seen the anterior 
part of the naso-palatine canal. 

Fig. 4 represents the condition at section 100. On the left 
side the duct of Jacobson's organ is seen owning into the canal* 
On the right side, the duct of the organ is seen lying above and 
slightly to the outer side of the canal. The anterior part of 
Jacobson’s cartilage is seen lying above the duct. The recurrent 
cartilage is well developed. 

Fig. 3 represents section 103. The duct of Jacobson’s organ 
is seen immediately above the naso-palatine duct. 

In fig. 5, which represents section 110, the naso-palatine duct 
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is shown to be passing to the outer side of the Jacobson’s duct, 
end Jacobson’s cartilage coming to lie on the inner side of the 
duct. The palatine process of the preinaxilla is seen on one side 
free from the preumxilla. 

A few sections further back, as shown in fig. 7, which re¬ 
presents section 117, Jacobsons cartilage is united with the 
lower part of the recurrent cartilage, and the lUKSo-palatine canal 
is seen to have opened into the nasal ca\ity. In the next four 
sections, veins are seen to pass through two fair-sized openings 
in the cartilage about the level of the upper part of the palatine 
process 

In fig. f> is represented section 126. Here the duct of 
Jacobson’s organ is just about to open out into the organ proper. 
The palatine processes form flattened splints on the inner sides 
of the cartilages of Jacobson. A portion of the secondary palatal 
plate of the maxilla, is seen in the section. 

The organ of Jacobson as distinct from the duct extends from 
section 127 to section 178. The specimen examined is too young 
to show clearly the arrangement of blood-vessels in connection 
with the organ. Beyond section 178 the organ is continued into 
a glandular duct, which extends for ten more sections. 

Talpa agrees with (tgtnnara in having feebly developed 
glandular ridges; in having practically no inferior turhinal in 
that part of the nose in which is situated the anterior part of 
Jacobson’s organ ; in having the lower half of the nasal septum 
cun verted into recurrent cartilages: and in Jacobson's organ 
having a long duct in front which opens into the anterior end of 
the naso-palatine canal. It differs in a number of details, such 
as the mode of opening of Jacobson’s duct, the less forward 
extension of Jacobson’s cartilage, in the arrangement of the 
blood vessels of the organ, and in the better development of 
the recurrent cartilages. 

There can, however, 1 think be little doubt lmt that Talpa is 
allied to (hpntntra and may conveniently be left in the old 
order Iusectivora. 

I have made a series of sections of the snout of an adult Sorvx. 
Unfortunately, the specimen was not in the best state of preser¬ 
vation, and, further, the structures are so extremely ossified that 
it is difficult to interpret some of the parts, and a young specimen 
will require to be examined before one can speak with any con¬ 
fidence on the affinities. In certain features $on>x resembles 
Ventetes even mow than it does Talpa , and an examination of 
the nose of a late foetus would probably reveal some interesting 
facts. 


The Organ of Jacobson in Contet.es. (PI. III. figs. 8 14.) 

The specimen examined was the snout of an adult Gentries 
ecandatm in fairly good preservation. It was sectioned by 
hand. 

In the anterior part of the snout the median septum is well 

op;* 
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developed and of about uniform width. On passing back, the 
upper and middle part becomes thickened; then a little further 
back the lower half widens out and becomes di\idod by a median 
cleft into the two recurrent cartilages, as seen in fig. 8. Though 
in this section the alinasal is seen detached from the re¬ 
current cartilage, they are seen united a few sections further 
forward. If this section be compared with a corresponding 
section in Talpa , such as shown in fig. 2, it will be observed that 
though there are many minor differences there is considerable 
agreement. Even the somewhat, corresponding section which 
I have figured in (h/mnura will he seen to agree fairly well, 
while the corresponding section in Tvjmia will be seen to dilfer 
very greatly. 

On passing a little further back, the septal cartilage heroines 
divided into an upper and a lower part. The upper part soon 
becomes greatly reduced, and then completely lost, while the 
lower peart is continued backwards as a rounded cartilaginous rod. 
In fig. 9 the section passes through the anterior part of the 
papilla. The recurrent cartilages lit* by the base- of the septum. 
The upper nasal cartilages are considerably reduced. 

Fig. 10 represents a section further back. It shows the 
anterior part of the naso-jmlatine canal. On the one side, 
Jacobson's duct is seen opening into it. At this plane the only 
cartilaginous support of the ducts is the anterior extension of 
the posterior nasal-floor cartilage. The recurrent cartilage is still 
of large size. 

Fig. 11 represents o section near the piano where the naso¬ 
palatine canal opens into the nasal cavity. The recurrent 
cartilage is greatly reduced. Jacobson's duct is seen supported 
by anterior processes of Jacobson's cartilage. 

Fig. 12 represents a section a short distance behind flint, shown 
in fig. 11. A small process of the recurrent cartilage is still seen, 
and quite free from Jacobson's cartilage. Jacobson's cartilage is 
united at its outer lower side to the posterior nasal-floor cartilage. 
This is a. most unusual condition, and, so far as 1 am aware, is 
only known elsewhere in Procavia. 

In fig. 13 Jacobson's organ and the cartilage are well developed. 
There is a small nasnl-tloor cartilage still seen. The palatine 
processes are large and partly roof over the organ. Above the 
palatine process is seen the anterior end of the vomer. 

Fig. 14 is considerably further back. The vomer nearly clasps 
the nasal septum. Jacobson’s cartilage rests on the palatal plate 
of the maxilla. The palatal processes, though thin, are still of 
large size. In this same section, though not shown in the figure, 
is seen a large inferior turbinal supported by a slender turbinal 
bone, and further up on the outer nasal wall a, very well developed 
glandular ridge. 

Centetes presents a number of unusual characters. It agrees 
with Gymnnra ami Talpa in that Jacobson’s organ lias a long 
narrow duct which opens into the anterior end of the naso- 
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palatine canal, but differs from both in the anterior part of 
Jacobson’s cartilage being Jess developed. It differs from both 
in the greater development anteriorly of the inferior turbinal. 
It resembles Gymnvra in having a single large blood-vessel along 
the outer side of the organ. In the loss of the upper part of the 
septal cartilage, it agrees with Sorex. ] know of no other form 
besides (hudetes in which the lower part of the septal cartilage is 
completely surrounded hy the vomer, as it is a little behind the 
plane of Jacobson’s organ. 

Whether Cat tries should he placed with Gymnura, and Talpa 
in the order Inseetivora, or plaeed in a separate order of the 
(kenorhinata, the evidence from the structures in the nose does 
not conclusively show, and it will therefore be well at present to 
leave (Umtetes and its allies in a very distinct family or suborder 
of the Inseetivora. 

The Oryan of Jacob son in Clirysochloris. (Plate IV.) 

1 have examined the organ and its relations in a newly-born 
Chrysochloris hottentota , and a somewhat older (')trt/socldoris 
asiatica. The former Jiad a head-length of 12 mm., and the latter 
a head-length of lb nun. 

Fig. 1 represents section 40 of the nose of the newly-born 
( 'hrj/suchlorts hottrntota . The median septum slender; the 
aliuasals are very wide. In the general arrangement of the 
cartilages, and in the inode <>f opening of the naso-lacrimal 
duct, the agreement with Tapaiu is fairly close. 

Fig. 2 represents section 47. It will he unnecessary in the 
present paper to discuss the morphology of the small cartilages 
of the nasal valve, hut this section shows a remarkable recurrent 
process from the outer border of the alinasal. The only other 
mammal I know of which possesses a similar structure is 
E'chid na. 

In tig. 3, which represents section 55. the most anterior paid, 
of the premaxilla is cut. through. The alinasal is continuous 
with the anterior nasal-lloor cartilage, and a very sharp fold 
passes into the inferior turbinal. 

Fig. 4 represents section (34. Here the lower part of the 
premaxilla is cut across as well as the lateral. The liasal-ilooi 
cartilage is no longer connected with the alinasal. The septal 
cartilage show's the first indications of separating into upper and 
lower parts. 

Iti tig. 5, which represents section Gb, we see the division of 
the septal cartilage into upper and lower parts, and the com¬ 
mencing division of the lower into the two recurrent cartilages. 
In this and the previous sections, the great encroachment- on the 
nasal cavity by the folding of the mucous membrane is seen to 
1 w? in marked contrast, to the condition seen in Talpa , (*ymnura , 
and Centetes. 

Fig. 5, which represents section 8(3, cuts through the first 
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incisors. The premaxillaries are sending up processes which 
form the bases of the palatine processes. The recurrent cartilages 
resemble considerably those of the Diprotodont Marsupials, 
Trichoswrw and Ps&udochirus . 

In fig. 7, whioh represents section 114, is seen the anterior 
part of the maxilla. Here the recurrent cartilage is even more 
Diprotodont-like than in the previous section figured. The 
section is through the anterior part of the papilla. 

Fig. 8, which represents section 120, is through the naso¬ 
palatine oanal, It will be observed that the canal opens directly 
up into the nose, as in the typical marsupials. Jacobson’s 
cartilages have given off the outer bars. 

Fig. 9 represents section 123, Here Jacobson’s organ is 
seen opening directly into the lower part of the nasal cavity. 
This section is strikingly like figures I have given of Jacobson's 
organ in Pseudochirus and Ttiohesums. 

In fig, 10, whioh represents section 126, the organ is seen in 
its fullest development. 

A short distance behind this last seotion a small but well 
chondrified posterior nasal-floor cartilage is developed. The 
cartilage on passing backwards comes to lie underneath the outer 
part of Jaoobson’s cartilage. 

Figs. 11-13 represent three sections through Jacobson’s organ 
in the young Chryaochloris asiatica. Section 11 is through the 
anterior end of the organ near where it opens into the lower 
part of the nasal cavity : seotion 12 is through the middle of the 
organ, and section 13 near its posterior end. One of the most 
remarkable characters of the sections is the folding-down of the 
inferior turhinal till it almost forms a secondary nasal floor. 
The organ itself is remarkable in having no outer vascular 
plexus nor, as is seen in most Marsupials and in Gymnura , Centetes, 
and Tupai&i a large vessel #dong the outer side. Further, while 
the organ in most mammals has a large gland or numerous glands 
opening into it posteriorly, ChrysocJdoris has mucous glands 
opening into it all along its upper border. 

It will be observed that 6V irysochloris differs in the structure 
of this region of the nose entirely from Gymnura , Valpu, and 
Centetes, and that while it agrees motfe with Tupaia and 
Macrosceiides, the affinity is not close. 


Conclusions, 

Hie research into the structure of the anterior nasal region of 
the Jnsectivores, even though only a few of the more striking 
types have been examined, shows I think conclusively that 
the “ Insectivora ” is not a natural order. JSrinaceus , Gymnura , 
Tafya , Sorefr, and Centetes agree in each having an organ of 
Jacoby whioh ends in a long dudj opening into the 
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palatine canal near its anterior part. Jacobson’s cartilage in 
each passes forwards with the duct, and the naso-palatine canal 
is supported by an anterior process of the posterior nasal-floor 
cartilage. Whatever subdivision may on other grounds be made 
of these Insectivores they all belong to the Cmnorliinata, ami 
agree with most higher mammals, such as the Carnivores and 
U ngulates. 

Tnpuia and Macroscelides agree in having a Polyprotodont 
marsupial type of structure, and cannot have any near affinity 
with the typical Insectivores, and the order Menotyphla to which 
they belong must be removed far from the insectivora and 
placed in quite a different phylum and not far from the early 
Marsupials. 

Chrysochloris, which has generally been regarded as allied to 
CenteteSy is seen to be in no way closely related to it. Like 
Tapaitty Chrysochloris belongs to the Archreorhiimta, but it 
cannot belong to the order Menotyphla. The resemblance of its 
nasal structures to those of the Diprotodont marsupials is 
puzzling, and until further work is done on the development 
of Chrysochloris, one must hesitate in discussing its affinities 
further. 

In 1883 Dobson*, in discussing the affinities of Chrysochloris , 
wrote as follows :— 4 ‘ The natural relations of the species of the 
family are with the Centetidie, which they resemble in the form 
of their molar teeth, in the absence of an interorbital constriction, 
in the position of the testes, and in some important myological 
characters; but they also present many most important differ¬ 
ences .... such as the presence and peculiar development, of the 
zygomatic arches, the presence of tympanic bullae, and the very 
different form of the male generative organs, characters which, 
while indicating separation at a very remote period from the 
ancestral Centetidie, do not ally them with any other family of 
recent Insectivora.” 

The peculiar structure of the molars has been the main 
character which has suggested an affinity with Centetes. But 
we find a similar type of teeth in the marsupial Notoryctes , and 
the similarity in the three genera is probably due to convergence, 
and does not indicate any affinity. 

I hope shortly to undertake the study of the structure and 
development of the skull, and may be able to throw some further 
light on the affinities of Chrysochloris . 

In the meantime I have no hesitation in removing it from the 
Insectivora, and placing it in a distinct order, for which the 
name Chrysochloridea, proposed by Dobson, may be retained. 

# A Monograph of the Insectivora, Systematic and Anatomical, Part II., 1883, 

p. 106. 
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ON THE ORGAN OF JACOBSON IN THE INSECTIVORA. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Lettering. 

a.J'.c., anterior proofs of Jacobson’s cartilage; h.v., blood-vessel; d.J.o., duct of 
Jacobson’s organ ; g.dJ.o.A uet of gland leading into Jacobson’s organ ; «7.c., Jacob¬ 
son’s cartilage; J.o., Jacobson's organ; l.d., lacrimal duct; M. i\, maxilla; Na., 
nasal; n.f.r., nasal-floor cartilage; n.g.d., nasal-gland duct; n.p.c., naso-palatine 
canal; o.b.J.r., outer bar of Jacobson’s curtilage; JPmr, 9 promaxilla; p.Vinjr., pala¬ 
tine process of premaxilla; r.a.n., recuiTeut process of ulinasal; r.c., recurrent 
cartilagoj Vo., vomer. 


Plate III. 

Figs. 1-4. Sections through the snout of Talpa eurojwa. Young. X 15. 

6-7. Sections through the snout of Talpa cur opted. Young. Showing 
Jacobson’s duct. X 34. 

8—5). Sections through the snout of Ccnictes erandnfn*. X 6. 

10- 14. Sections through tin* snout of CcntetcH cnimtatuu. Shuwing Jacobson’s 

organ and its duct, and their relations. X lu. 

Plate IV. 

Figs. 1-7. Sections through the snout of a newly-born Chrysochlorit hottmtota 
(greatest length 28 uini.). Figs. 1 t, X 15. Fig**. 5 7, X 20. 

8-10. Sections through the pupillary region of newly-born Chrysochhrit 
holt enfold, showing the mode of opening ot Jacobson's organ. X 30. 

11- 13. Sections through the snout of young Chrysoehlons asiutica. (About 

half-grown.) X 17. 
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26. On the Anomodont Genera, Prixterodon and Tropido- 
stoma . By Lieut, it. Bkoom, M.D., l).Sc., U.M.Z.S., 
H.A.M.C. 

[Received April 27, 1915 : Read May 11,1915.J 
(Text-figures 1-4.) 
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PfUSTEitODON MCKAYI Huxley. (Text-fig. 1.) 

In 18b8 Huxley described, under the name Pristerodon mchiyi , 
a fairly well-preserved skull of a small Anomodont reptile. 
Almost; the whole of the right side is shown in good condition, 
and a considerable part of the leftside. There are also associated 
with the specimen, besides the jaws belonging to the skull, a tew 
other mandibular remains. Huxley apparently believed the 
animal to be a lizard, as he refers to the specimen as a shattered 
lacertiliau skull, having vory much the general shape of that of 
/iJtyncItoMitrttSi being very broad posteriorly owing to the large 
size of the supra temporal fossa, and tapering nnteiiorly.” 

The skull when complete probably measured 87 mm. from 
the snout to the transverse plane of the squamosal s, and the 
greatest, breadth is about 70 mm. The interorbital measurement 
is 17 mm., and the intertemporal measurement 18*5 mm. The 
antero-posterior measurement of the orbit is 22 mm. In the 
type-skull there is no tusk, the animal having been a female, but 
a specimen in the South African Museum shows a bicynodoii- 
like tusk. The maxilla aud the mandible have each, as shown 
by Huxley, a series of small teeth which have high crowns 
remarkable for being smooth in front and having about. 8 or 0 
relatively strong denticulatious on the posterior side. The exact, 
number of teeth appears to vary with age, but in the type there 
appear to be as many as 12 arranged somewhat irregularly and 
one or two being probably replacing teeth. 

In structure the skull is typically Dicynodont. The frontals 
are large and pass backwards between the postfrontals and 
preparietal. The postfrontal is well developed, but in the 
specimen it is difficult to be quite sure of the sutures of its 
anterior and outer end, but they are probably as I have figured 
them, in dotted line. The postorbital is a larger bone which 
forms most of tho postorbital arch and the whole of the 
inner border of the temporal fossa. The preparietal is long and 
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narrow, and extends back nearly to tbe pineal foramen. It is, 
however, doubtful if it reaches the foramen, the appearances 
being rather in favour of the parietals just meeting in front of 
the foramen and shutting out the preparietal. The parietal is a 
fairly large flat bone. The interparietal is of moderate size and 
forms the upper part of the occiput. The squamosal is large and 
typically Dicynodont in character. The specimen shows part of 
the quadrato-jugal in front of the lower part of the squamosal. 


Text-figure 1. 



Skull of Pristerodon mckatfi Huxley. Nut. size. 

Left side and snout restored. B.M., U 1810 . 

JPr.y frontal; J.P., interparietal ; Ju„ jugal; L., lacrimal; Mx., maxilla; Na., nasal; 
Pa., parietal; Pa/., palatine ; Pm., premaxilla; Po.P., postfrontal; Po.O 
postorbital; P.P., preparietal; Pr.F., prefrontal; Pt., pterygoid; P.Vo., 
prevomer; T.P., transpalatine. 

The lower jaw is not well preserved. As is seen in one of 
Huxley’s figures, the angular has, as in Dicynodon, a fan-like 
expansion passing inwards and downwards. In front of the 
articulation is a plate of bone passing outwards and forwards, 
apparently part of the surangular. 
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Pristerodon raniceps (Owen) *. (Text-fig. 2.) 

In 1876 Owen briefly described, under the name Oudenodon 
raniceps , a small skull and jaws from the same locality, East 
London, as Huxley’s type. Owen gives no figure of the specimens, 
but merely describes the skull as follows:—“ The occipital condyle 
is low and broad; the lateral poitions contributed by the 
exoccipitals simulate the Batrachian double condyle. The stipru- 
occipital surface is much depressed. The temporal fossa* are large, 
with the long diameter lengthwise. The orbits appear to have 
been small.” 

Text-figure 2. 




Frontal uiul parietal regions in Vristerodan raniceps (Owen). Nat. size. 

B.M., It 1050. 

Lydckker, in his Catalogue of IHflO, refers the specimens 
doubtfully to Udenodon haini 0\v., believing that they were of 
a young individual. 

It is rather remarkable that both Owen and Lvdekker should 
have referred the specimens to Oudenodon, seeing that a consider¬ 
able number of teeth are well exposed to view in the lower jaw. 
The teeth agree closely with those of Pristerodon mckayi , but 
the denticulations are relatively rather coarser. 

The skull is much crushed, but probably measured about 
92 mm. from tlie snout to the plane across the posterior borders of 
the squamosals, and the greatest breadth is about 80 mm. The 
interorbital measurement is 16 mm. and the intertemporal 28 mm. 
The antorbital portion of the skull appears to be relatively shorter 
than in Pristerodon mckayi . Unfortunately no sutures can be 
clearly made out in the present condition of the specimen, but, 
as will be seen by the figure I give of the parietal region, the 

* [The parentheses around the names of authors placed after scientific names in 
this paper am used in accordance with Article 23 of the International Rules of 
Nomenclature (Froc. 7th lut.Conp. Boston, 1907, p. 44 (1912)).— Editor.] 
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relative proportions of the parts differ very considerably from 
those of the type species. 

In the lower jaw there appears to be a series of 6 teeth with 
some replacing ones. 

Seeing that Owen’s specimen came from the same locality as 
Huxley’s I was inclined to regard them as belonging to the same 
species, but the differences in proportions appear to be sufficiently 
great to warrant us at least provisionally in regarding them as 
distinct. 

Pbisterodon agilis (Broom). 

In 1904 1 described, in the Records of the Albany Museum, 
the skull of a small Anomodont found by me at Pearston. At 
that time it was not known that Oudenodon is the female of 
JHcynodon , and as the Capetown specimen of Pristerodon mckayi 
is tusked, and the new allied form which I discovered being 
tuskless, I placed it in a new genus and called it Opisthoctenodon 
ay Ms. As, however, the tusk is now known to bo a sexual 
character, this species must be placed in Huxleys genus 
Pristerodon, 

The skull is much smaller than in P. mckayi and narrower 
relatively, but in most characters it agrees closely, and the molars 
are very similar. 

Pristerodon mckayi and P. raniccps both come from the 
Pareiasaurus zone, but P. agilis is from the Endothiodon zone. 

Pristerodon beachyops (Broom). 

This species when described was also placed in the genus 
Opisthoctenodon . As the crowns of the molars are unknown it is 
impossible to be certain that it belongs to Pristerodon, hut it 
agrees sufficiently to admit of its being placed here, at least 
provisionally. It is probably from the CwtecepUalus zone. 

Tropidostoma microtrema (Heeley). (Text-figs. 3 & 4.) 

In 1889 Seeley described an Anomodont occiput under 
the name Vicynodon microtrema . The occiput formed part 
of Mr. T. Bain’s collection and was obtained, according to 
Mr. Watson, on the farm Tafelberg, in the Beaufort West 
district. In the British Museum there is a good series of 
Dicynodont skull-remains from the same locality, and the 
majority belong, I think there is little doubt, to the one species. 
Fortunately there are a number of snouts and a few mandibles. 
Both tusked males and tuskless females are represented, and 
most specimens show evidence of small molars behind the tusk, 
or cftiuniform process. The specimens differ considerably in size, 
doubtless due to difference in age, and the differences in dentition 
are probably due to the same factor. There appear to be 
normally four molars, but as age advances they become reduced 
to three, two, or one, and in old age get completely lost. 
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A small mandible shows the crowns of two teeth in fairly good 
preservation. They are seen to agree pretty closely with those of 
Pristcrodon. Though the teeth fire rather more robust, they are 
really relatively very much smaller. One might incline on the 
evidence of the teeth to place these large specimens in the 
genus Pristerodon , but the structure of the parietal region differs 
so considerably that it is necessary to place them in a different 
genus. The snout agrees so closely with Dicynodon except for 
the presence of the molars, that one has to consider whether it 
might not be possible that all species of Dicynodon laid molars 
when young which they lost later. This, however, is hardly 
possible. Tn no species of Dicynodon have molars ever been 
detected—even where the skulls are manifestly of young animals. 
Of Dicynodon plat yceps we know over a dozen skulls, from small 
ones about 3 inches to others over a foot in length. Hut in none 
is there any trace of molars. Further, the peculiar condition of 
tiie intertemporal region found in the prosent species is unknown 


Text-figure 3. 



Pones of the frontal ami parietal regions of the skull of Tropidotttoma 
microtrewa (Seeley). About { nut. size. 

For lettering *»ee text-fig. 1, p. 350. 

in any species of Dicynodon . We may, therefore, safely conclude 
that Dicynodon inicrotrcma Seeley must he placed in a distinct 
genus. Another specimen, figured by Seeley in 1889, was an 
occiput which lie named Dicynodon ( Tropidmioma) dttmti. 
Lydekker regarded this specimen—quite rightly, 1 think—as 
belonging to the same species as that named D. microtrema. Ami 
if tl»is he so we must accept the generic name I'ropUlostoma 
for the type. 

Though there is no complete skull in the collection, one is 
fairly complete, and there are so many snouts, occiputs, and 
other portions, that practically every detail of the structure can 
be made out. 

The skull, in what appears to be an adult male, measures from 
the snout to the plane cutting the posterior borders, of the 
squamosals 266 mm., and the greatest width across the squamosals 
is about 220 mm. 
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The following are the other principal measurements :— 

Measurement between the canines, 40 mm. to 48 nun. 

Interorbital width, 25 mm. 

Measurement across the nasal bosses, 44 mm. to 52 mm. 

Interorbital measurement, 36 mm. to 38 mm. 

Intertemporal measurement, 28 mm. to 36 mm. 

The premaxilla is relatively narrow in front. It has the 
usual pair of palatal ridges seen in most Anomodonts. It forms 
much the larger part of the hard palate, and meeting the palatine 
behind shuts out the maxilla from the margin of the posterior 
nares. In the middle line the premaxilla meets the prevomer, 
as shown in the figure. 

Texfc-figure 4. 


Pt. 



Anterior painful region of Tropithstomn microtrema (Seeley). £ naf. sue. 

Showing the relations of the palatal element* and tooth-soekew behind the canine*. 

RM., R 800. 

For lettering see text*fig* 1, p. 850. 

The maxilla is very similar to that of Dicynodon except for the 
presence of molar teeth. With the premaxilla it forms the lower 
border of the nostril, meeting the septomaxilla. Its upper 
border articulates with the lacrimal, which completely separates 
it from the nasal. 

In nearly all the specimens of Tropidostoma microtrema there 
are seen some molar teeth or tooth-sockets. In young specimens, 
which are about half the adult size, there are four molars, of 
which the first is the largest, and they decrease in size to the 
fourth. The four molars measure 10 mm. Only one specimen 
shows the crowns. These resemble closely the molars of 
Pristerodm , but those of Tropidostoma are rather stouter and 
the denticulation slightly coarser. In the 1st molar there are 
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probably seven dent.iculntions, and in the 3rd, five. As Tropido- 
etoma approaches the adult condition the molars seem to be 
gradually lost. Borne specimens show only three, others but two 
or one, and in old age all trace of even the sockets disappears. 

In those specimens which are regarded as males there is a 
pair of powerful tusks. In the supposed females, in place of the 
tusks are, os in “ Oadenodon /’ caniniform processes. One 
specimen (11871) is remarkable for having on the right side a 
well-developed tusk, and on the left side no trace whatever of a 
tusk. This specimen is probably the oldest animal of the series, 
and I regard it as a female which has developed a tusk on the 
one side. 

The septonuixilla lies within the nostril forming its lower wall. 

The lacrimal extends forwards between the nasal and the 
maxilla, and meets the septomaxilla. 

The relationships of the bones of the top of the skull will 
best be understood from the diagram I have given. The greater 
part of the figure is drawn from specimen It 8(50, but the anterior 
and posterior portions are from two other sjiecimens. Nearly 
every suture is confirmed by more than one specimen. 

The most noteworthy features of the upper side of the skull 
are the presence of thickened bosses on the nasals, and the 
development of the postorhituls and parietals into a pair of lateral 
crests with a deep groove l>etween them. 

The palate has already been figured byLydekker; but as I 
think he is in error in a number of points, and as the whole 
structure of the anterior palatal region is exceedingly well shown 
in specimen 11860,1 think it worthy of being figured again. 
The great size of the palatal portion of the premaxilla is seen and 
the relations of the palatine, transpalatine, and pterygoid bones 
to each other. The prevomer lias its lower border developed as 
a pair of plates. In this Tropidostoma differs from Dicynodon , 
and agrees with Endothiodon and Emydorhynehits. 

The occiput has been figured and described by Seeley. 
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27. On the Triadic Stegocephalians, Brachyops , Botliriceps , 
and Lydekkerina , gen. nov. By Lieut. R. Broom, M.I)., 
D.Se., O.M.Z.S., R.A.M.C. 

[Received May 26, 1916: Read June 8, 1915.] 

(Text.-figures 1-3.) 
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Bkachyops laticeps Owen. (Text-fig. 1.) 

In 1854 Owen described, under the name) Brachyops laticeps , 
the skull of a small Stegocephalian from Mangali, Central India. 
Though the skull is fairly complete it is very badly weathered, 

Text-figure 1. 



Skull of Brachyops laticeps, about § nut. size. 

Fr., Frontal; Jk., Jugal; L., Lacrimal; Mr., Maxilla; JVa., Nasal; Pa., Parietal ; 
Pump., Prem axilla; Po&. } Postfrontal; PoO., Postorbital; Pr.P., Prefrontal; 
P.Pa., Postparietal; Q.J.. Quadrafcojufral; Sq., Squamosal; 8.8q. t Supra- 
squamosal (Supratemporal); Tb., Tabular. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1015, No. XXVI. 
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and very little can be made out beyond the impression of tbo 
inner sides of the upper cranial bones. Very little remains of 
the elements in front of the orbit and practically nothing of the 
tabular and postparietal regions. 

The parietals, which are clearly paired, are unusually large and 
have between them a large pineal foramen. The anterior end of 
the parietal is in front of the transverse plane through the 
postorbital margin. 

The frontal is relatively small. The postfrontal and post¬ 
orbital are of about equal size—each a little larger than the orbit. 
The jugal has a very well-developed portion lying between the 
orbit and the quadratojugal and squamosal, and here there has 
evidently been a moderate-sized boss. 

The squamosal is large and the suprasquamosal only a little 
smaller. The tabular has evidently been small iiml the post- 
parietals short antero-posteriorly. 

The occipital region slopes back from the postpaiietals, and 
the exoccipital condyles are considerably behind the plane of the 
quadrates. 

In the figure I have given, the sutures in line are those seen on 
the specimen; thoso in broken line are from those of the opposite 
side ; those in dot are hypothetical. 

Bothricefs australis Huxley. (Text-fig. 2.) 

In 1859 Huxley described a small Stegocephalian from 
Australia, under the name Bothriceps australis. Though smaller 
than Brachyops laticeps it is fairly closely allied to it. Huxley 
gives reasons sufficient to show that it is at least specifically 
distinct. The few reasons he gives for regarding it as generic- 
ally distinct are less conclusive. Brachyops has a broader skull, 
and the eye is placed further forward and more laterally than in 
Bothriceps , but in ffhe imperfect state of the specimens no 
diameters of generic importance can be seen to separate the two 
forms. There may, however, be in association with the anterior 
portion of the orbit in Brachyops , some differences in relations of 
the lacrimal, or septo-maxillary, or of the sensory grooves, or 
in the structure of the palate, which may be sufficient bo separate 
the types into distinct genera, and in the meantime Bothriceps 
may be retained as possibly distinct. 

The figure given by Huxley shows the sutures as preserved in 
the specimen. The new figure I give represents a restoration 
of the skull. As, however, every element of the upper side of 
the skull is shown on one side or the other, there is no element 
in any doubt, and the only sutures concerning which there is any 
doubt are indicated in dotted line. 

The following are some of the more interesting points in the 
structure of the skull. The lacrimal is small, and nearly extends 
from the orbit to the nostril, but does not reach the border of 
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either. The postfrontal is more than twice as long as broad. 
The jugal forms the lower margin of the orbit, but much the 
larger part of the bone is situated behind the orbit. The supra- 
squamosal is only about half the size of the squamosal. 

The occiput slopes away from the postparietals as in Brachyops , 
but being much better preserved we can make out something of 
the structure in Bothriceps. The postparietal is well developed, 
and has a considerable part on the occipital aspect which articu¬ 
lates with the exoccipital. The tabular is smaller than the 


Text-figure 2. 



Skull of JJothricept australis, about j nat. size. 


For lettering see text-fig. 1. 

postparietal, and if only the upper surface were seen might be 
regarded as forming a small posterior horn, but the exoccipitals 
extend much behind it, and inferiorly and internally it articu¬ 
lates with what is probably the paroccipital. 

The parasphenoid is large and there are no teeth on it. 
Brachyops , Bothriceps , and Batrachosuchus are allied genera 
forming a very distinct family which may be called the 

26 * 
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Brachyopidfie, It is interesting that one should be known only 
from India, one from Australia, and the third from South 
Africa. 

Lydekkerina huxleyi (Lydekker), gen. nov. (Text-fig. 3.) 

In 1890 Lydekker described a small Stegocephalian from the 
Orange Free State under the name Bothriceps huxleyi, believing 
the form to be allied to Huxley’s Bothriceps australis . No later 
worker, so far as I am aware, has doubted the correctness of 
Lydekker's placing it in Huxley s genus. But as I hope to show 
that the South-African form differs very markedly from Bothri¬ 
ceps, and possibly even belongs to a different family, 1 propose 
to establish a new genus for it, which I have much pleasure in 
calling Lydekkerina , after Mr. K. Lydekker, who has so recently 
passed away, and whose work on South African fossil reptiles 
was extremely good. 

The only known specimens of Lydekkerina huxleyi are four 
skulls, with some portions of the rest of the skeleton, in the 
British Museum, and a number of fairly good specimens in the 
Bloemfontein Museum ; and all were obtained, I believe, from a 
locality near Edenburg, O.F.S. 

The skull is about a half longer than broad. The orbits are 
moderately round and placed near the middle of the skull. The 
nostrils are large; and there is a very distinct otic notch 
bounded internally by a well-developed tabular. 

The premaxillaries are fairly well developed and the rnaxillaries 
are long but very slender. The septo-maxillary, if developed as 
is probable, is entirely inside the nostril. 

The nostril is large, and is separated from the maxilla by the 
lacrimal. 

The lacrimal is veiy well developed, extending backwards from 
the nostril to near the orbit, and having on its inner side the 
nasal and prefrontal, and on its outer the maxilla and jugal. 

The prefrontal is slightly larger than the lacrimal, and forms 
most of the anterior margin of the orbit. 

The frontal is long and narrow. The prefrontal is also narrow, 
and of about the same length as the frontal. The postorbital is 
broad and slightly smaller than the prefrontal. 

The jugal is long, and in the orbital region fairly wide. It 
lies above the maxilla, and along its upper border are the 
lacrimal, the prefrontal, the orbit, the postorbital, and the 
squamosal. Nearly as much of the jugal lies in front of the orbit 
as behind it. 

The parietal is about as long as the frontal, but slightly 
broader. There is a small pineal foramen situated between the 
bones, and nearer to the anterior than to the posterior borders. 

The Kuprasquatnosft] (supratemporal) lies on the outer side of 
the parietal. It is about the same size as the postorbital. 
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The squamosal fs tauly large. it lies between the supra- 
squainosal and the qua li.tfojugal, and passes dow nw,uds oil tlie 
anteuoi wall of the oti< not( h to met t the pteiygoid. 

The quadiatojugal is latliei srniller than the squamosal. 

The postpaiietil is a sm ill quadianguUi bone. On its outer 
side lies the tabulai, which is piodiued haekwaids into what, 
when viewed fromalmve, looks like a little postenoi Loin. 


Te\t-hgiue 4 1 



1 m 1( ttnnu t< \t 1 


The occiput is not sufficiently well preserved in any of the 
specimens to show the sutures, but the general structure can be 
satisfactorily made out. It differs from that of both Brachyops 
and Bothriceps in having the condyles relatively small, and in 
their not extending iiack behind the plane of the upper part of 
the postparietals, so that they are not seen when the skull is 
viewed from above. There is a relatively large opening between 
the exoccipital and postpurietal on the one hand, and the par- 
occipital and tabular on the other. 

The palate differs from that of Bothriceps in having on the 
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parasphenoid, the prevomers, and the pterygoids, innumerable 
very minute teeth. In this it agrees with the large South 
African form Rhinemchu8. 

The mandible, so far as can be seen in the specimens, agrees 
closely with that of Trimerorhachis . On the lower and outer 
sides can be seen a small splenial in front, with behind it a rather 
larger preangular, and behind this latter a large angular. The 
preangular has on its inner side relations to the prearticular 
find to what is probably the intercoronoid similar to those of 
Trimrorhachis . The structure of the jaw is best seen in the 
British Museum specimen R 506. 
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28. A List of the Snakes of Madagascar, Comoro, Mascnrenes, 
and Seychelles. By (}. A. Bollknger, F.lt.S., F.Z.5S.* 

[Received May 12, 1916 : Read May 26,1915.J 
Index. 

Geographical: Page 

Madagascar etc., List of the Snakes 309 

Systematic : 

Ophidia. Keys to the identification of the Snakes of Mada¬ 
gascar, etc. ... . 309 

Thin list has been prepared on the same lines as the one 
recently published in these * Proceedings’+, ami likewise with the 
help of Mr. F. Kingsbury and M. (i. de Witte. The reader is 
referred to the previous [wiper for an explanation of the terms 
used in the keys to the genera and species. 

The fauna of the islands here dealt with is remarkable, not 
only for its very striking difference from that of the African 
continent, hut also for the absence of Snakes dangerously 
poisonous to man (Elapino Coluhtids, Viperids), with the ex¬ 
ception of the two Sea-snakes which are known from the western 
parts of the Indian Ocean. 

Synopsis of the Families. 

I. Worni-lilm, with small inferior mouth ; <*>os hidden or visible 

under the head-shields> body coveil'd with uniform imbri¬ 
cate scales above and beneath TvpnLorinjE. 

II. Mouth large; eyes exposed; body w’lth enlarged shield* In 1 neat h (except in 
Sea-snakes, with strongly comp tested tail). 

Frontal and parietal shields absent, or broken up into small 

shields . . Bonus. 

Frontal ami parietal shields present Coluiirid.k. 


Family T y r u l o p i d 

A single genus. 

1. TvpiiLors. 

Hchneid. Hist. Ampli. ii. p. 339 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 7. 

Synopsis of the Species. 

I. I'neocular present. 

A. Eyes distinct. 

a. Snout rounded; pneocular not much narrower than ocular; diameter of 
body 36 to 56 times in total length. 

Kasai completely divided, the anterior portion extending to 
the upper surface of the head j 20 scales round middle 

of boay . T. brant inns. 

Kasai not completely divided; 20 scales round middle of 

body; pneocular as broad as ocular. T. comorensis . 

# Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 

t “A List of the Snakeis of the Belgian and Portuguese Congo, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Angola,'* P. Z. S.1915, p. 193. 
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m 

Nasal lint completely divided; 20 scale* ronnd middle of 

bod\, piwocular narrower than ocular T. microccphalns. 

Nasal not completely divided ; 24 scales ronnd middle of 

both T . mucronatus 

b. Snout with obtusely angular horizontal edge; nasal seim-dmded; pr.e- 

ocular much nartower than ocular. 

Diameter of l>odv 44-50 times in total length; 20 22 scales 
round middle of bod} 

Diameter of body 39 tunes m total length; 20 scales round 
middle of body 

c. Snout with sharp horizontal edge; nasal com¬ 

pletely divided ; diameter ot IhhIj 52-08 times 
in total length : 20scales round middle of l>od>. 

11. E\es hidden; nasalincompletoh dmded, dinmetei 
of hotly 40 tunes m total length ; 24 scales lonnd 
middle of body 

11. Prwocnlar absent; e\e» hidden; snout with ahatp 
hou/oiital edge: nasal completeh (liuded; dm- 
nietcr ot hodi 71-78 tunes in total length; 20 
scales luund middle of body 

1. T\PI1L0P& B RAMIN l S 

Eryr hramimts Daud. Hist. Rept. vii. p. 279. 

Typhlops 6? aminns Bouleng. Oat. Hit. l. p. 1(5. 

Southern Asin ; islands of the Indian Ocean ; South Africa ; 
Mexico (probably transposed by human agency). 

2. Typhlops oomorensis Bouleng. Anti. & Mug. X H (0; i\ 
1889, p. 361, and t. e. p. 21. 

(’oinoro Islands. • 

3. TmiLOPs MICROCKPJ1ALLS Werner, Jahresli Vei. Nut. 
Wurttemh 1\\. 1909, p. (50. 

Madagascar 

4. Ty IH LOPS MfJ CRON ATI’S. 

Typhfopi (Ophlhalmidion) mneronatus Boot tg Zool. An/. 1880, 
p. 279, and Abh. Ketickenb. Ges. xn. 1881, p. 438, pi i. lig. 1. 

Tpphi ops mucrouaUis Rouleng. t. c. p. 157. 

Madagascar (Nossi Be). 

5. Typiilops roettoeri Bouleng. t. c. p. 39, pi. ii. fig. (>. 
Madagascar. 

(5. Typhlops decorsei Mocqunrd, Bull. Mus. Palis, 1901, 
p. 255. 

Madagascai. 

7. Typhlops arenarius. 

Onychocephalus arevarivs Grandid. Ann. 8c. Nat. (5) xv. 1879. 
art. 20, p. 9. 

Typhlops arewarins Bouleng. t. c. p. 49. 

Madagascar. 


T boettgeri. 

T. decorsn. 

T. arena ri us. 

T madagascarienstt 

T grand idler i 
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8. Typhlops madagascariensib Boettg. Abb. Senckenb, Ges. 
xi. 1877, p. 3, pi. i. fig. 1; Bouleng. t. c. p. 25. 

Madagascar (Nossi Be). 

9. Typhlops grandidieri Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1905, 
p. 287. 

M adaguscar. 

Family B o 11 > as. 
fii/nopsift of the Genera. 

I. Head distinct from neck ; scales smooth or unieariimte. 

Scales smooth; labials with deep pits ... Corn flits. 

Scales smooth; liusals separated bj small scales; tail short (20-41 

suheuudais) Boa. 

Scales keeled; nasals separated In u pair of mteriiasah; tail long (120 - 

133 subcaiululs) ... Cosarea. 

II. Head not distiuct from neck ; scales tri- or quinquecuiinate .. . 7 lolieria. 

1. CORALLUS. 

Dtuul. Hist. Kept. v. p. 106 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 99. 

1. CORALLUS MADAGASC’ARIEXSIS. 

X iphonoma madagancariense Dutn. it Bibr. Erp. Gen. \i. p. 549. 
('untilus Madagascar iensis Bouleng. t. i\ p. 103. . 

Madagascar. 

2. Boa. 

Linn. Hysfc. Nut. i. p. 373 ; Bouleng. Cut,. Sn. i. p. 116. 

Two species : 

11-10 wales round the eye; scales in 6D-0n rows B. tinnier if it. 

0-i) scales round the eye; scales in 00-77 rows . . It. madagascariemsis. 

1. Boa DUMEurui. 

Acrantophis dumerili Jan, Icon. Gen. p. 83, 1. 1, pi. ii. 
lion dutnerilii Bouleng, t. c. p. 120. 

Madagascar. 

2. Boa madagascariensis. 

Pelophilu8 madagascariensis Dtim. Bibr. Erp. Gen. vi. p. 524. 
Boa madagascamensis Bouleng. t. t\ p. 120. 

Madagascar. 

3. Cabarka. 

Gray, Zool. Miscell. p. 43; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 121. 

1. Casarea dussumibri. 

Boa dusmmiei'i Scbleg. Pliys. Serp. ii. p. 396. 

Cosarea dusmmieri Bouleng, t. c. p. 121. 

Hound Island, near Mauritius. 
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4. Bolikria. 

Gray, Zool. Miscell. p. 46; Bouieng. Cat. Bn. i. p. 121. 

1. Bolikria multicarinata. 

Eryx multocarinata Boie. Isis, 1827, p. 513. 

Holieria multicarinata Bouieng. t. c. p. 122. 

Round Island, near Mauritius. 

Family C o lu b it 11> .y. 

Aglypha. 

Synopsis of the Genera. 

I. Pupil round; scales smooth (Madagascar and Comoro Islands). 

A. Body cylindrical; scales not oblique. 

1. Snout rounded; anal divided. 

a. Eye moderate or rather large ; nostril between two nasals; snhcaudals 


65-100; scales in 17 or 19 rows. 

Head short, not or but scarcely distinct from ueclc; frontal 

not narrower than supraocular . Volya Jon tophi*. 

Head moderately elongate, distinct from neck; frontal not 

narrower than supraocular, usually shorter than parietal* . Tropidonotv *. 

Head elongate, distinct from neck ; frontal, in the middle, 
narrower than supraocular, its length not less than that of 

purietals. Dromcodryas. 

ft. Eye rather large; nasal single; scales in tft rows; 

subcaudals 41 . Compnophi *. 

c. Eye small; scales in 17 to 25 rows; suhcaudals 35 to 64. 

a. Loreal present. 

Nostril between the nasals and the iiitemasal; frontal nearly 

twice as long as broad . Jbiophidinm. 

Nostril between the nasals; frontal not more than once and a 

half as long as broad . ... Pseudaxyr/wpng. 

(3. Loreal absent. 

Nostril between the nasals ami the internasal; frontal a little 

longer than broad; ventral* 221- 255 . Idiophis. 

Nostril between the nasals, "frontal a little broader than long; 

ventrals 168 . Par a Hut din fra. 

2. Snout pointed, strongly projecting; rostral very largo, 

trihedral; scales in 21 or 23 rows; anal entire . Lioheterodon. 

3. Snout depressed, with horizontal edge; scales in 17 

rows; anal divided . Jlelcroliodon. 

B. Body slightly compressed; scales narrow, oblique, in 

17 rows . Micropisthodon . 

II. Pupil vertically elliptic; body cylindrical (Seychelles and Mascareue Islands). 

Scales keeled, in 17 rows; no loreal . hycognathophi*. 

Scales smooth, in 21 or 23 rows . Boodon. 

Scales smooth, in 17 rows . . Lgcodun. 


1. PoLYODONTOPBIS. 

Bouieng. Faun. IncL, Kept. p. 301, and Cat. Bn. i. p. 181. 
Three species:— 


I. Scales in 17 rows. 

Loreal deeper than long; frontal much shorter than parietals... P. rhodogaster. 
Loreal as ueop as long or longer than deop; frontal but slightly 

shorter titan parietals ... P. torgnatus. 

II. Scales in 19 rows . P.magott&n*i^. 
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1. POLYODONTOPHIS RHODOGA8TER. 

Herpetodryas rhodogaster Schleg. Phys. Rorp. ii. p. 193. 
Polyodontophis rhodogaster Bouleng. Cat. Bn. i. p. 182. 
Madagascar. 

2. Polyodontoph is torquattjs. 

CoroneUa torquata Bouleng. Ann. k Mag. N. II. (C) 1888, 
p. 103, pi. v. fig? 3. 

Polyodontophis torquatus Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 183. 
Madagascar. 

3. Polyodontophis mayottexsjs. 

Ablabes rhodogaster , var. mayottensis Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 
1873, p. 793. 

Polyodontophis mayottensis Bouleng. Oat. Bn. i. p. 183. 
Mayot.ta, Comoro Islands. 


2. T IlOPlDONOTT7S. 

Knlil, Bull. Sc. Nat. ii. 1824, p. 81 ; Bouleng. Cat, Sn. i. 
p. 192. 

Li<q>holidophis Mocquard, Bull. Mns. Paris, 1904, p. 302. 


Synopsis of the Species. 

I. Scales in 17 rows. 

Rostral nearly hh browl as deep ; t»jc rather small; subeaudsils 
72-1 r >2 ‘ ... 

Rostral much broader than di*.*p; eye rather large; subeaudals 

97100. .... 

Rostral twice as broad as deep ; subeaudals 221 . 

II. Scales in 19 rows; subeaudals 08-104. 

Frontal once and a half «r long as hrond . 

Frontal once and two-thirds to twice as long ns broad .... 


T. grjt'lineoftt't. 

T. dolicharerms. 
T. grandidieri. 

T. siumpjfli. 

T. lateralis. 


1. Tropidonotus SKXLINEATUS. 

Jh'omicus sexlhteatus G until. Ann. k Mag. N. II. (3) ix. 1882, 
p. 2(54, fig. 

Tropidonotns sexlineatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 24(5. 

Madagascar. 

2. Tropidonotus dolichocekcus. 

Dromicus tlolicocercvs Peraeca, Boll. Mns. Turin. vii. 1892, 
no. 112, pi. i. fig. i. 

Tropidonotns dolichocercns Bouleng. t. c. p. 24G. 

Madagascar. 

3. Tropidonotus grandidieri. 

IAopholidophis grandidieri Mocquard, Bull. Mns. Paris, 1904, 
p. 304. 

Madagascar. 
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4. Tropidonotus stumpffii. 

Dromicua stumpffii Boettg. Zool. Anz. 1881, p. 358. 
Tropvdonotus stumpffii Bouleng. t. c. p. 247, 

? /Aophidium gracile Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, xiv. 1908, 
p. 261. 

Madagascar. 

5. Tropidonotus lateralis. 

Leptophis lateralis, part., Dum. k Bibr. Erp. (Ion. vii. p. 544. 
Tropidonottis lateralis Bouleng. t. c, p. 248. 

Madagascar. 

3. Dromicoduyas. 

Bouleng. Cat. Bn. i. p. 189. 

Two species: — 

SubcRudalM 81-117 ; usually two lijrht dorsal wtripes . 1). bernieri. 

Subcaudals 108-122; four black dorsal stripes .... 1). i/vndrilineatus. 

1. Dromicodryas BERMERI. 

Herpetodryas bernierii Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Den. vii. p. 211, 
pi. Ixvi. 

Dromicodryas hernieri Bouleng. t. c. p. 189. 

Madagascar. 

2. Dromicodryas quadrilineatus. 

Herpetodryas quadrilineatus Dum. k Bibr. t. c. p. 212. 
Dromicodryas quadrilineatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 190. 

Madagascar. 

4. CoMrsoPHis. 

Mocquard, CR. Soc. Pliilouu 1894, no. 17, p. 8. 

1. Oompsophis albiventris Mocquard, 1. c. 

Madagascar. 

5. Liophidium. 

Bouleng. Cat. Bn. iii. p. 598. 

1. Liophidium trilineatum Bouleng. t. c. p. 599. 

Madagascar. 

6. Pseudoxyrhopus, 

Gunth. Ann. & Mag, N. H. (5) vii. 1881, p.359; BouJeng. 
Cat. Bn. i. p. 314. 

Rhabdotophis Werner, Jahresh, Nat, Ter. Wiirtfcemb. lxv, 
1909, p. 58. 
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Seven species;— 


I. Scales in 25 rows; loreal twice as long as deep; frontal 

nearly an broad as long . p, micropg. 

II. Scales in 21 row's. 

8 upper labials, 4-tli and oth entering eye; rostral just visible 

from above . . P. hetcrurus. 

8 upper labials, 4th and 5th entering eye; portion of rostrul 
visible from above at least half as long as its distance 
from the frontal . p. tjuinquef inca t us. 

7 upper labials, 3rd and 4th entering eye. P. amhreensis. 

III. Scales in 10 rows . P. imerhue . 

IV. Scales in 17 rows. 

Rostral broader than deep; ventrals 183; snhcaudals 84 .... P. occipitalis. 

Rostral deeper than broad; ventrals 107; suWuudals 37 . I\ subcaudalis. 


1. PSEUDOX YRIIOPUS MICJROP8 Guntil. Ami. <fc Mag. N. H. (5) 
vii. 1881, p. 359, fig.; Bouleng. t. c. p. 315, & iii. p. 613. 

Pseudoxyrhopm dub ins Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1904, 
no. 6, p. 305. 

Madagascar. 

2. PSEUDOXYRHOPUS I1ETERURUS. 

Homalocephalus hetcrurus Jan, Arch. Zool. Anat. Phvs. ii. 
1863, p.286. 

Pseudoxjp'hopus heterurus Bouleng. Cat. »Sn. i. p. 3L5. 
Madagascar. 

3. PSEUDOXYRHOPUS QUINQUELINEATUS. 

Liophis quivqndineatus Guntil. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (5) vii. 
1881, p. 359, fig. 

Pseudoxyrhopus quin qveli neat us Bouleng. t. e. p. 315. 
Madagascar. 

4. Pseudoxyrhopus AMBREENSis Mocquard, CK. Soc. Philom.t 
1894, no. 9, p. 4 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. (513. 

Madagascar. 

5. PSEUDOXYRHOPUS IMEHIN.K 

Liophis imerinm Guntil. Ann. «fc Mag. N. II. (6) v. 1890, p. 71. 
Paeudoxyrhopus imerince Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 316. 
Madagascar. 

6. Pseudoxyrhopus occipitalis Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 613. 
Madagascar. 

7. Pseudoxyrhopus subcaudalis. 

Rhahdotopkis subcaudalis Werner, Jahresh. Nat. Ver. Wiirt- 
temb. Ixv. 1909, p. 58. 

Madagascar. 
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7. Iwornis. 

Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1901, p. 252. 

1. Idiophis vaillanti Mocquard, l.c. and Bull. Soc. Philom. (9) 
iv. 1902, p. 14, pi. i. fig. 3. 

Madagascar. 

8. ParaiuladiNjEA. 

Boettg. in Voeltzk. Keise Ostafr. iii. p. 325. 

1. PARARHADINiEA MELANOQASTER Boettg. t. C. p. 320. 
Madagascar (Nossi Be). 

9. Heteroliodon. 

Boettg. in Voeltzk. Keise Ostafr. iii. p. 313. 

1. Hetkroliodon torquatus Boettg. 1. c. pi. xxvi. fig. 4. 
Madagascar. 

10. Lioheterodon. 

Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Gen., Atlas, pi. lxix.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. 

p. 268. 

Three species: — 

Scales in 23 rows: ventrala 209-216; preofrontnls Kcparatinp 

intcniasals from frontal. X. madafltutcnrientis. 

Scale* in 23 rows; veutrals 191-104; internasals in contact 

with frontal. X. ffcai/t. 

Scales in 21 rows; ventrals 159-170; internasal* in contact 

with frontal. X. modcstus . 

1. LIOHETERODON MADAGASCARIENS18. 

Heterodon madagascariensis Dum. <fc Bibr. op. cit. vii. p. 776, 
pi. lxix. 

Lioheterodon madagascariemis Bouleng. t. c. p. 269. 
Madagascar. 

2. Lioheterodon geayi Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1905, 
p. 289. 

Lioheterodon voeltzkovii Boettg. in Voeltzk. Keise Ostafr. iii. 
p. 313, pi. xxviii. 

Madagascan 

3. Lioheterodon modebtus. 

Heterodon modestue Gfinth. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (3) xii. 1863 
p. 356. 

Lioheterodon modeetus Bouleng. t. c. p. 269. 

Madagascar. 
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11. Mjcuopistiiodon. 

Mocquard, CR. Soc. Pliilom. 1894, no. 17, p. 7. 

1. MiCRoriSTHODoN ocHRACEus Mocquard, 1. c. p. 8. 
Madagascar (Nossi Be). 


12. Lycoonatuophis. 

Bouleng. Cat. Su. i. p. 317. 

1, Lycoonatuophis sechellknsis. 

Psammophis seychelhnsis Selileg. Phys. Serp. ii. p. 212. 
Lycoynathoph is sechellensis Bouleng. t. c. p. 317. 
Seychelles. 


13. Boodox. 

Dum. & Bibr. Mem. Ac. Sc. xxiii. 1853, p. 400; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. i. p. 327. 

1. BoOllON GEOMETRICUS. 

Lycodon geometricus Selileg. Phys. Scrp. ii. p. 111. 
lioodon geomctricm Bouleng. t. e. p. 329. 

Seychelles. 


14. Lvcodox. 

Boie, Isis, 1827, p. 521 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 348. 

1. LY CODON AULICUS. 

i'ahbber aidicus Linn. Mns. Ail. Frill, i. p. 29, pi. xii. fig. 2. 

Ly codon n aliens Bouleng. t. c. p. 352. 

Introduced in the Mascarene Islands. 

Opisthoglypha. 

Synopsis of the Genera . 

1. Prirfroiitnl not in contact with the upper labials; a loreal sc]uniting the nasal 
from the pneocular. 


A. Pupil round. 

Scales in 19 rows; tail moderate or short (subcaiulttls 31-7(1); anal 

entire . . .. Geodipsas. 

Scales in 21 rows; tail long (subcaiulals 121-175); anal divided; 

loreal once and a half to thrice as long as deep. Ithycyphus. 

B. Pupil vertically elliptic. 

1. Body cylindrical. 

Scales keeled, in 19 rows ; snout ending in a long appendage . Langaha. 

Scales keeled, in 25 row's; subcaudals single . Alluaudina. 
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Scales smooth, in 25 to 29 rows; eye separated from the labials by 

suboculars . Etcirodipsai. 

2. Body compressed; scales smooth, in 17 to 26 rows. 

Snout rounded. Stenaphi*. 

Snout much depressed, broad, truncate. Lycodryas. 

II. Pnefrontal in contact with upper labials, separating the 
loreal from the prteocular; nasal entire or seniidivided; 
scales in 17 rows. Mimophis, 


1. Geodipsas. 

Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 32. 

Two species:— 


A single loreal; veutrals 172-189: subcaudals 65-76 . O . infralineata. 

Two superposed loreals; veutrals 137; subcaudals 31 . G. batilengcri . 


1. Geodipsas infralineata. 

Tachymenis infralineatm Giintli. Ann. & Mag. N. II. (5) ix. 
1882, p. 265. 

Geodipsas infralineata Bonleng. 1. c. pi. iii. fig. 1. 

Madagascar. 

2. Geodipsas boulengeki. 

Tachymenis botdengeri, Peracca, Boll. Mus. Torin. vii. 1892, 
no. 112, p. 3. 

Geodipsas boulengeri Bouleng. 1. c. 

Madagascar. 


2. Ithycyphus. 

Gtinfch. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (4) xi. 1873, p. 374 ; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 34. 

Two species:— 

Praocular in contact with frontal; loreal twice to thrice as long as 


deep; three postocular#. . 1. goudoti, 

IVtcocular not reaching frontal; loreal once and a half to twice as 

long as deep; two (rarely three) postoculars. I. miniatus. 


1. Ithycyphus goudoti. 

Herpetodryas goudoti Schleg. Phys. Serp. ii. p. 187. 
Ithycyphus goudoti Bouleng. 1. c. 

Madagascar. 

% Ithycyphus miniatus. 

Coluber miniatus Schleg. t. c. p. 148. 

Ithycyphus miniatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 35, 
Madagascar; Comoro Islands. 
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3. Langaha. 

Brugutere, Journ. de Phys. xxiv. 1784, p. 132; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 35. 


Synopsis of the Species, 


I. A single supraocular; rostral appendage pointed. 

Rostral appendage at least twice as long as snout, onsiform, not 
serrated 

Rostral appondage once and a halt to once and two-thuds as long 
an snout, tapering to a sharp point, and serrated abo\e at the 
end 

Rostral appendage not more than once and a halt as long as snout, 
serrated above and beneath 

II. Three supraocular*, m addition to an erect horn-like stale 
above the e>e, lostiul appendage not much lotigvi than 
snout, very obtuse, groov ed beneath 


Tj Ha ant a. 


L inUrmedia, 
L. cribtfi-qulU 


h tdluandi. 


1. Langaha nasuta Shaw, Nut. Miso. xxii. pi. cinlx\iii.; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 36. 

Madagascar. 

2. Langaha intermedia Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. il. (G) i. 
1888, p. 103, pi. v. tig. 0; and t. c. p. 37. 

Madagascar. 

3. Langaha crista galli Duni. A Bibr. Erp. Gen. \ii. p. 806, 
pi. lxxi.; Bouleng. 1. c. 

Madagascar. 

4. Langaha alluaudt Moeqttard, Bull. Mus. Paris. 1901, 
p. 233. 

Madagascar. 


4. AkLUALDINA. 

Mocquard, CR. Soo. Phi loin. 1894, no. 17, p. 9; Bouleng. (’at. 
Sn. iii. p. 38. 

1. Alluacdina beliai Mocquard, 1. c.; Bouleng. I, c. 
Madagascar. 


tf. EtBIRODIPSAS. 

Jan, Elenco sist. Ofid. p. 105; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 38. 

1. EtEIRODIPSAS COLUBRINA. 

Dipsos colubrina Schleg. Phys. Serp. ii. p 273. 
Meirodipsas colubrina Bouleng. 1. 1 \ p. 39. 

Madagascar. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1915, No. XXVII. 


27 
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6 . Stenophis. 

Bouleng. Cat. Sn* iii. p. 39. 

Synopsis of the Species. 

I. Scales in 17 or 19 rows ; internasals much shorter than the pirofrontal*. 

, A. Seales in 17 rows? ventrals 187; subcaudals 67 pairs... S.guentheri. 
B. Scales in 17 rows ; vontrals 228-276. 

Posterior chin-shields a little shorter than the anterior and in 
contact with each other; ventrals 229-248; subcaudals 


103-126, all or greater part in pairs. S, granuliceps. 

oaterior chin-shields longer than the anterior and in contact 
with each other; vontrals 228; subcaudals 110 , greater 

part in pairs . 5 . inomatua. 

osterior chin-shields shorter than the anterior and separated 
by scales; ventrals 255-276; subcaudals 93-116, all or 
greater part single . 8. gaimardii. 

C. Scales in 19 rows; ventrals 243; subcaudals 126, single. 8. maculatu «. 

II. Scales in 21 to 25 rows. 

A. Internasals much shorter than the pv&frontals; scales 

in 21 rows; ventrals 173; subcaudals 157 pairs. S. hmgicauda. 


B. Internasals nearly as long as, or a little longer than the prwfrontals. 

1. Boreal separated from the eye by the pneocular; subcaudals 152-169, 
single. 


Posterior chin-shields largo and in contact with each other; 

scales in 21 or 23 rows; ventrals 225-236 . 8. arclifasciatus. 

1 osterior chin-shields very small or absent; scales in 23 or 25 

rows; ventrals 251-"265 . 8. vaviabili$, 

2 . Loreal entering the eye; scales in 23 rows; ventrals 

226; subcaudals 106 pairs. 8. botsileanm r. 


1. Stenophis guentheri Bouleng. t. c. p. 40, pi. iv. fig. 1. 
Madagascar. 

2. STENOPHI8 GRANULICEPS. 

Dipsos (Ileterurus) gaimardi , var. granuliceps Boettg. Abb. 
Senck. Ges. xi. 1877, p. 14, pi. i. fig, 3. 

Stenophis granuliceps Bouleng. t. c. p. 41. 

Madagascar. 

3. Stenophis inornatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 42. 

Madagascar. 

4. Stenophis gaimardii. 

Dipsas gaimardii Schleg. Phys. Serp, ii. p. 293. 

Stenophis gaimardii Bouleng. t. c. p. 42. 

Madagascar; Comoro Islands. 

6 . Stenophis maculatus. 

Dipsadoboa moculota Oiinth. Cat, Col. Sn, p. 183, 

Stenophis maculatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 43, pi. iv. fig. 2. 
Madagascar (?). 
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6. Stenophis longicacda Boettg. in Voeltzk. Reise Ostafr. iii. 
p. 315, pi. xxvi. fig. 7. 

Madagascar. 

7. Stenophis arctifasciatus. 

ffeterurv# arctifasciatus lhim. & Bibr. Erp. Gen. vii. p. 1176. 
Htenaphis arctifasciatus Rouleng. t. c. p. 411. 

Madagascar. 

8. STENorms varjadilis Rouleng. t. c. p. 43, pi. iv. fig. 3. 
Madagascar. 

9. SfEXOPIITS BETS! LEAN ITS. 

Dips as betsileana Guntil. Ann. & Mag. N. IT. (5) vi. 1880, 
p. 238. 

»S'tenophU betsileanus Rouleng. t. c. p. 44, pi. iv. fig. 4. 
Madagascar. 


7. Lycodryas. 

Giintli. Ann. & Mag. N» IT. (5) iii. 1879, p. 48; Rouleng. Cat. 
8n. iii. p. 44. 

1. Lycodryas sancti-joiianxis Giintli. 1. c.; Rouleng. t. c. 
p. 40, pi. iii. fig. 2. 

Comoro Islands. 


8. Mimopiiis. 

Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N. IT. (4) i. 1868, p. 421 ; Rouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 171. 

1. Mimopiiis m ah fa lens is. 

Psammophis mahfalensis Grand id. Rev. et Mag. Zool. xix. 
1867, p.234. 

Mimophis mahfalemis Rouleng, 1. c. 

Madagascar. 

Proteroglypha. 

(Sea-Snakes, with oar-shaped, compressed tail.) 

Two genera;— 


No distinct ventral*; frontal lit least as long as snout ....... . ITy dr us. 

Ventral* distinct, but. very small; frontal shorter than its distance 

from end of snout. Enhydrina. 


27* 
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1. Hydros. 

Schneid. Hist. Amph, i. p. 233; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 266. 

1 , Hydrus platurus. 

Anguis platura Linn. S. N. i. p. 391. 

Hydrus platurus Bouleng. t. c. p. 267. 

Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

2. Enhydrina. 

Gray, Cat. Sn. p. 47; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 302. 

1. Enhydrina valakadien. 

Hydrus valakadyn Boie, Isis, 1827, p. 554. 

Enhydrina valakadien Bouleng. 1. c. 

Indian Ocean, eastwards to Papuasia. 
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29. On a Blood-sucking Gramasid Mite ( Ichoronysms ser- 
pentium , sp. n. ?), parasitic on Couper’s Snake. By 
Stanley Hirst, F.Z.S.* 

[Received April 30,1916: Read May 26,1916.] 

(Text-figures 1 <fc 2.) 

It is quite probable that the species dealt with below is identical 
with that to which Gervais gave the name Dermanyssus natricis 
in the year 1844, but as there is some doubt on this point, I am 
describing it under a new name. Gervais says very little about 
the structure of his species, and the only account of it which is 
at all complete is that written by Paul Mcgnin in 1884, who 
created a new genus ( Ophionyssus) for it. References to several 
earlier papers and works in which this parasitic mite is mentioned 
are given in Megnin’s paper. Unfortunately he makes a serious 
mistake in his description, stating that there is no ventral plate 
(plastron) on the lower surface of the body, and that the 
“ oviducte” has the form of a longitudinal slit. It is quite clear 
that he mistook the narrow genito-ventral plate for the genital 
opening itself. In reality, the genital aperture is quite normal 
in appearance, being transverse and protected by the usual deli¬ 
cate chitinous flap or operculum, which is joined posteriorly to 
the genito-ventral plate. Ophionyssus natricis is mentioned by 
G. Canestrini in his 4 Prospetto dell’ Acarofauna Italians/ and 
also by Prof. Antonio Berlese in his well-known work on the 
Acari, etc. of Italy; but these authors did not have the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining specimens, and the latter expresses doubt as 
to the validity of the genus, rightly considering it as probably 
identical with Leiognathus Can. Ichor on yssus Kolenati], 

It may be of interest to note that, in having two dorsal shields 
and also minute intermediate platelets, the adult females described 
below present a strong resemblance to the protonymph stage 
of certain other species of Ichoronyssus (for instance, to that of 
/. bacoti mihi). 


Genus Ichoronyssus Kolenati, 

Dermanyssus (ad part.) Gervais, in Ins. Apt. iii. p. 223 (1844); 
Iehvronyssus Kolenati, Wien. ent. Monatschr. ii. p. 5 (1858); id. 
Sitz. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien, xxxv. p. 173 (1859); Ophionyssus 
Megnin, Bull, Soc. Zool. France, p. 109 (1884); Ophionyssus+ 
L&iognathus G. Canestrini, in Prospet. Acarof. ltal. part i. p. 121 
(1885); Liponyssus of some recent authors, but probably not 
that of Kolenati. 


* Published by permission of the Trustees of tbe British Museum. 
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ICHORONYSSUS SERPENTIUM, Sp. H. ? 

$. Body long oval in shape. Dorsal surface furnished with 
numerous hairs, which are not very long and are distinctly 
curved; apparently the fine little offshoot or hair present near 
the end of the hairs of certain other species of Jchormryssus (for 
instance, on those of /. bacoti) does not occur on the hairs of this 


Text*figm*e 1. 



Ickortm#88U8 serpent iuw, . Ventral view. 


species. There are two dorsal shields , the anterior one being 
comparatively large (length *3 mm., width *27 mm.), but the 
posterior one, which is situated far hack near the hinder end of 
the dorsal surface, is very small and inconspicuous. Outline of 
*interior shield shaped almost like that pf a lemon ; twenty hairs 
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are present on its surface, six pairs practically forming a longi¬ 
tudinal series running down the middle and four other hairs 
being placed on each side, three of these lateral hairs being 
marginal. The minute posterior shield is not provided with 
any hairs, but one or more pail's of minute punctations, which 
may possibly represent the sockets of hairs, occur on it. 
On each side of the dorsal surface, a little behind the anterior 
shield, there are two distinct but very minute platelets, and 
they are followed posteriorly by about four very inconspicuous 

Text-figure 2. 



Ichurony tutus serpentium , Dotsul tuw. 


(obsolete) linear platelets, arranged in a longitudinal series. 
Numerous hairs are present on the posterior part of the 
ventral surface, but they are shorter than those on the dorsal 
surface. Sternal plate trapezoidal in shape, being much wider 
than long an d" furnished with only two pairs of hairs. Genital 
aperture normal in situation and appearance; it is protected by 
the usual thin membranous operculum. Genito-ventral plate long 
and very narrow, the hinder end being sharply pointed. Anal 
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plate pear-shaped, and it has the three usual hairs on its surface, 
Peritreme slender and rather short; it reaches a little further 
forwards than the coxa of the third leg, Fingers of chelicera 
short, and apparently without any trace of teeth. Legs, First 
leg the longest, and the fourth leg also long, the legs of the 
second and third pairs being shorter, Ventral surface of coxes 
without any strong spurs, only fine setae or hairs being present. 
There is, however, a very slight projecting spinule at the distal 
end of the inner surface of the coxa of the first leg. 

Length *9 mm. 

Colour (in spirit) reddish brown. 

Material. Five female examples found on a Couper’s Snake in 
the London Zoological Gardens (May 5th, 1909). 
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30, On the Feot and Glands and other External Characters 
of the Paradoxurine Genera Paradoxurus , Arctictis, 
Arctoijalidia, and Nandinia . By It. I. Pocock, F.li.S., 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals. 

[Received May IX, 1915 * Read June 8,1916.] 

(Text-figures 1-10.) 


Feet of Para do xv ru s ,187 

„ Arctictis 389 

„ Arctogaluha 390 

„ Is’and in id 392 

CompaiiMm between tin Paiadoxunne and Vivernne t}j>en 
ot feet 394 

Rbinaiium and vibrihM' of Paiadoxnnms 395 

Kai of PaiadoxunnoH mid Vixen mm 397 

Peitump-gland and external genitalia of Paradorurus 401 

, „ „ M Arctictis 406 

„ „ „ „ Arctoqahdut 407 

„ „ „ Nandinia 4**9 

Gencial comlusiotis with ugaid to the peituine-glamk 411 


This pa pet, the result of icseanhos earned on at intervals for 
so\eral years in the Society’s Piosectorial Department, may be 
legalded as a continuation of the one dealing with the geneia 
of Vi v err into which was published in the ‘Proceedings’ for 
Match 1915 (pp. 131-149). Its subject-matter is treated on the 
same general lines as those therein adopted, and its main purpose 
is to show first that the genera discussed, hitherto diagnosed 
mainly by cranial and dental characters, may he equally well, 
perhaps better, distinguished by the cutaneous features examined; 
and secondly, that these features fully justity the conclusion, 
hinted at but not adopted by Mivart, that the Viverrine ami 
Paradoxurine genera should be relegated to distinct subfamilies 
of the Viverridae. 

The genus Paradoxurus , including the species referred to 
Paguma and Macroyalidta , langes fiorn India and Ceylon to tire 
Philippine Islands and Celebes. Arcttclis extends from the 
eastern Himalayas to Borneo, and Arctogalidia, with the same 
eastern limit, reaches Assam. JSandinia , on the contrary, is 
restricted to the forests of tropical A frica. 

The Feet of Paradoxttrus. 

Of this genus I have examined examples of the three species 
P, larvatus from Szechuen, P. niger from India, and P. hermaphro- 
ditus from Singapore. According to Giay’s nomenclature, which 
theie is a tendency at the present time to revive, larvatus should 
lie referred to the genus Paguma ; but in this paper I propose, 
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without prejudice, to follow Blanford and most modem authors 
in regarding Paguma as a synonym of Paradoxurns. 

The fore foot of P. larvatus is broad; the digits are capable of 
considerable distension and are webbed up to the proximal ends 
of the digital pads; the underside of the webs is smooth, save for 
the presence of four patches of short hair near the distal margin 
of each. The pollex is well developed and lies close to the second 
digit. The plantar pad is large and wide owing to the size of its 
pollical lobe, which approximately equals in dimensions any one of 
the three main lobes corresponding to the intervals between the 


Text-figure L 



Taradoxurus larvatus . 


A. Left fore foot, digits fully stretched. 

It Left hind foot, „ „ 

four principal digits. The lobes are well defined by grooves. 
The double carpal pad, separated by a deep naked crease from 
the plantar pad, is at least as wide and long as the latter in¬ 
cluding its pollical lobe. The external lobe of the carpal pad is 
about twice as large as the internal and is defined from it by a 
deep groove. These carpal pads occupy practically the whole 
width of the paw behind the plantar pad and, like the latter and 
the digital pads, are covered with coarsely granular or scale-like 
integument. 

The claws are protected by rudimentary skin-lobes and are 
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retractile in tlie sense that the terminal phalanx can be drawn 
back so as to lie along the outer side of the penultimate phalanx 
as in most of the Viverridae and the Felidae. 

The hind foot resembles the fore foot in its main features, but 
is narrower and the digital pads of the third and fourth digits 
are united at the base; behind their point of junction there is a 
.small triangular patch of short hair. Similar patches of hair are 
present on the underside of the proximal half of the webs, as in 
the fore foot. The hallux is shorter than the pollex, but the 
hallucal lobe is large and adds considerably to the width of the 
plantar pad, the elements of which are well defined. Behind the 
plantar pad the greater part of the underside of the metatarsus 
is naked; the naked area, narrowing posteriorly or proximally, 
reaches to within about half an inch of the heel, which is 
covered with hair. This naked area exhibits a median depression 
which is narrower distnlly close to the plantar pad than 
proximally towards the heel, and is bounded at the sides nearly 
throughout its length by two thick ridges of integument, the 
metatarsal pads. The external of these, narrower but a little 
longer than the internal, is continuous <i is tally with the external 
lateral lobe of the plantar pad; the internal is similarly cont inuous 
with the hallucal lobe of that pad. In the specimen here described, 
the depression between these pads or ridges is thickly covered 
with horny sub-spinifonn papilla*. 

The feet of Paradox arm hrrmaphroditus and P. niger show no 
differences of moment from those of P. larvatm . The underside 
of the webs, however, is naked; and the example of P. niger 
examined exhibited no sharp hornv pa pi 1 he in the depression 
between the metatarsal pads of the bind foot. 

The Feet of Aretictis. 

The fore foot resembles in all essential respects that of Para - 
do.rurus larratm , but the web connecting the digits is naked 
beneath, and the two elements of the carpal pad are not so sharply 
defined from one another and from the plantar pad. 

The hind foot is also like that of Paradox arm in most respects, 
particularly, be it noted, in the fusion of the digital pads of the 
third and fourth digits proximally. Here also there is no hair on 
the underside of the interdigital webs, the division between the 
plantar and metatarsal pads is ill-defined, and the metatarsal area 
itself is not sharply differentiated into a median depression and 
lateral elongated pads. On the contrary, it is comparatively flat 
and the naked area extends right back to the heel. In one 
example, a full-sized but young male, tho skin of the underside 
of the heel is covered with a mat of horny, pointed papillae. 
No such mat, however, is present on the heel of a young female, 
and, judging from the skins in the British Museum, its develop¬ 
ment is variable, the sculpturing being sometimes papillate, 
sometimes squamous. 
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The daws are sharp, strongly curved, and retractile, but are 
unguarded by lobes of skin. 

In the nakedness of the heel, Arctictisy as has been noticed by 
Mivart and others, differs from all other genera of Paradoxurines. 


Text-figure 2. 



Arctiotia binturung. 


A. Left fore foot, digits partially stretched. 

B. Left hind foot, digits not stretched. 

This may be an adaptation to a more thoroughly arl>oreal life— 
a conclusion supported by the prehensile power of the tail *; but 
I cannot find any record of the proximal fusion of the pads of the 
third and fourth digits. This character is very suggestive of 
affinity between Arctictis and Paradoxurus. 

The Feet of Arctogalidia. 

The feet of an example from Sarawak resemble in a general 
way those of Pcuradoxwrue, but differ in one or two interesting 
particulars, especially in being longer, narrower, and less fully 
webbed* In the fore paw the digital and plantar pads are well. 

* About half an inch of the end of the tail was naked and formed a conical point 
to that organ calculated to enhance its grasping capacity. 


Jrctogutidia, from Sarawak. 

A. Loft fore foot, digits fully stretched. 
JJ. Left hind fortt, » 

Nandinia biitolata. 
c: Left fore foot, digits fully stretched. 
1), lift hind foot, *• » 
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developed in the matter of thickness, but are covered with smooth 
integument, and the four lobes of the plantar pad are separated 
by shallow grooves and are therefore somewhat ill-defined. The 
area between the digital and plantar pads is quite hairless and 
the edge of the webbing between the 1st and 2nd, 2nd and 3rd, 
and 4th and 5th digits, and to a less degree that between the 3rd 
and 4th digits, is more deeply emarginate than in Paradoxurm . 
The anterior and lateral holders of the plantar pad form a 
narrower curve than in that genus, the pollical lobe especially 
being set farther back with reference to the median lobe. The 
carpal pads are much longer and narrower, but are as wide 
throughout as the plantar pad. The claws are short and strongly 
curved and not protected by skin-lobes. 

The hind foot differs from that of Paradoxurm in characters 
similar to those mentioned in connection with the fore foot, but 
one additional difference to be noticed is that the pads of the 3rd 
and 4th digits are not fused but are separated by a measurable 
extent of webbing. The naked area on the metatarsus is of about 
the same extent as in Paradoxurm , the heel being thickly hairy 
as in that genus; and in the skins examined the area between 
the two smooth lateral ridges, or metatarsal pads, is covered with 
coarsely squamqus integument, the pads themselves, like the 
plantar and digital pads, being smooth as in the fore foot. 

The Feet of Nandinia. 

The feet of this genus have only been briefly described pre¬ 
viously, so far as I have ascertained. Mivarfc (J\ Z. 8. 1882, 
p. 170) says that the tarsus and metatarsus are “ about as bald as 
in Paradoxurm f which is true; but Lydekker’s statement that 
the tarsus is partially bald as in HemigaVus is not in accord with 
the facts (Lloyd's Nat. Hist.: Cats etc., p. 228, 1896). 

The fore foot resembles that of Paradoxurns larvatus in the 
development of the webs at least to the proximal ends of the 
digital pads, in the extent to which the toes are capable of 
separation, and in the confluence of the plantar and carpal pads 
to form a single mass, qf which the component elements are 
defined merely by grooyes. These pads, however, a re longer as 
compared with their width than in Paradoxurm , and in the more 
backward position of the pollical lobe and the closer curvature of 
the distal margin of the plantar pad resemblance may be seen to 
Arctogalidia. A very narrow area of skin, sometimes giving off 
short streaks towards the digital pads of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th digits, is naked, but otherwise the whole of the area, between 
the plantar and digital pads is thickly covered with velvety hair 
ee in Genetta and Viverra. In this respect the feet differ from 
those of Paradoxurm *, Arctictis, and Arctogalidia . The underside 
of the pollex is, moreover, quite naked, the digital pad of this 

* Hodgson* however, described this area it) Paradorurwi lanigerun m hairy; byt 
whether the hair vs;an developed to the fcxteat seen in Nandinia or in Paradtnrarus 
lamatut doe* not appear. 
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digit, which is considerably shorter than in Paradoxurus and a 
little shorter than in Arctogalidia , being connected with the 
pollical lobe of the plantar pad by a bare strip of integument. 

The claws are retractile but are not guarded by small skin- 
lobes as in Genetta . The pads are in the main quite smooth, but 
the central depression behind the plantar pad is somewhat 
coarsely seu Iptured. 

The hind foot, so far as the webbing and the structure of the 
plantar pad are concerned, resembles and differs from that of the 
other genera described in this paper in the same respects as those 
mentioned in connection with the fore foot. The digital pads, 
however, of the third and fourth digits are widely separated, 
oven more so than in Arcto tcdidia , anti resemble in this respect 
the homologous pads of Genetta and other Yiverrines. The whole 
of the posterior area of the naked metatarsal space is coarsely 
ridged transversely, and this ridging is replaced in the elongated 
depression behind the plantar pad by coarse polygonal sculp¬ 
turing. This depression is bounded on each side by a thick, 
elongated, metatarsal pad, sculptured internally, but these pads 
are not so long as in Paradoxurus and Arctogalidia *. 

The characters of the feet of the four genera of Paradoxurines 
above described may be systematically epitomised as follows:— 

a. Pads of 3rd and Itli dibits of hind foot proxiinnlly united in 
the middle line; tore paws broad, their plantar and carpal 
pad* winhiutxl only a little longer than wide; pads of tore 
and hind feet with coarse tessellated sculpturing. 

a'. Sole of hind foot not naked to heel. Paradorurut. 

h'. Sole of limd foot nuked to heel . ... Arctictis . 

h . Pads of 3rd and 4th digits of hind foot so rm rated ; fore paws 
narrower, their plantar and carpal pads combined much 
louger than wide; pads of fore and hind feet smooth or 


nearly so ; 1 heel of hind foot hairy as in Paradoturns J. 
a 2 . Area between plantar ami digital pads smooth ... Arctogalidia. 

6 2 . Area between plantar and digital pads, except of digit 1, 

thickly hairy . ... . Nandinia. 


The tessellated sculpturing of the pads observed in Arctictis 
and the species of Paradoxurus examined must be verified for 
other species of the lutter genus, before it can be definitely 
regarded as a generic feature. The fusion of the pads of the 
3rd and 4th digits of the hind feet in these two genera— 
obviously a specialised feature—may be regarded as evidence of 
affinity between them ; but the separation of these same pads in 
Nandinia and Arctogalidia is a case of the mutual inheritance 
of a primitive character, and cannot be considered as evidence of 
relationship. 

• From the foregoing account of the hind feet of Para do.rur us, Arctogalidia, and 
Nandinia it will he seen that Mivart's description of the tarsus an “ halt-bald ” in 
these genera is untrue, since by the term tarsus he meant the whole area between 
the plantar pad and the heel {P. Z.S. 1892, p. 208). He also included JTemigalus 
(Hcmigalsa) in the category of genera with “ half bald ” tarsus, although his own 
figure of the hind foot ol this genus {op. vit. p. 180) shows correctly that the greater 
part of the sole behind the plantar pad is covered with hair. 
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Comparison between the Paradoxwrine and Yiverrine 
types offset. 

The feet of the Paradoxurine geneva above described, and those 
of the Viverrine genera described in my previous paper (P. Z. S, 
1915, pp. 132-140), may be briefly compared as follows:— 

Viverrinas .—The pollical and hallucal elements of the plantar 
pads are either suppressed or small, and when present lie 
altogether behind the internal lateral lobe of the plantar 
pads so as to contribute nothing to the width of the latter. 
The carpal pads whether single or double are much shorter 
and narrower than the plantar pad, occupy only a small 
part of the underside of the carpo-metacarpal area, and are 
separated from the plantar pad by a tolerably long space, 
of which the median portion at least is covered with hair. 
The underside of the metatarsus is for the most part covered 
with hair; when the metatarsal pads persist, they are 
reduced to a small bilobed pad some distance away from 
the plantar pad (Civettictis), or to two narrow median ridges 
of integument in contact throughout the greater part of 
their length, slightly separated towards the heel and more 
strongly divergent inferiorly where they extend to right and 
left to meet the postero-lateral angles of the plantar pad, 
leaving a hairy space between ( Genetta). 

ParadoxmiTue .—The pollical and hallucal elements of the 
plantar pads are large and comparable in size to the three 
remaining lobes of this pad individually, thus adding con¬ 
siderably to its width. The carpal pads are long and wide, 
occupy nearly the whole of the width of the underside of 
the carpo-metacarpal area, and conjointly equal or approxi¬ 
mately equal the plantar pad in area ; they are defined from 
it by a transverse gioove which expands mesially into a 
depression, but this depression is never hairy. The meta¬ 
tarsal area is naked throughout the greater part of its 
length and width; when the metatarsal pads are retained 
they form two thick ridges of integument separated by a 
wide depressed area. 

From this it is clear that the differences between the feet of 
these two groups are considerable. The differences in the case 
of the Viverrinaa have arisen, as I have already pointed out 
(P. Z.S. 1915, p> 139), by the suppression or reduction in size of 
the pollical and hallucal elements of the plantar pads, by the 
reduction in size of the carpal pods, the growth of hair between 
them and the plantar pad, and by the suppression or reduction 
in size of the metatarsal pads and their replacement by normal * 
hairy integument. In the case of CemUa i which of all the 
Yiverrin® has the least specialised feet, it is clear that the two 
juxtaposed narrow ridges of skin extending along the middle 
line of the metatarsus are the homologues of the two thick ridges 
or pads, separated by a median depression, in Ptvradoxwrus or 
ArctogaMdia* 
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There is one oilier genus of Viverrida^ which culls for attention 
here because its feet belong to the Pa rad ox urine type, though 
they differ in certain details from the feet of the genera to which 
that term is here restricted. This is the otter-like amphibious 
Gi vet Gynoyale, , which Gray first of all made the type of a special 
subfamily, afterwards raising it to family rank on characters 
held by Mivart to be trivial for that purpose. Mivart regarded 
Gynoyide as an aberrant genus of bis subfamily Viverrimr, which 
embraced the Civets, Genets, Lin sail gs, Paradox ures, and others. 
The gland, however, was unknown both to Gray and Mivart. 
By this organ, as 1 have recently shown *, as well as by the 
structure of the muzzle and of the rhiunrium, ('ynoyule differs 
considerably from the genera both of the Vncrrinc and Para- 
doxurine sections of Viverrida*, and cannot he included in either, 
as 1 define them, without unduly disturbing their homogeneity. 
In classifying this genus, therefore. I revert to Gray's original 
idea and regard it as the representative of a special subfamily, 
Oynogalime. 

Thr Fthniurium and Vibrissrr of Paradox"ri up*. 

Tn Pamdnrnnt* htrrafu* the rhinarium is large and prominent. 
Viewed from tin* front, its upper edge is markedly biconvex 
owing to the depth of the median groove and the cun at lire of 
flu* lateral angles. This groove extends uninterruptedly from a 
point close to the posterior border of the upper surface, over the 
anterior surface, where it is very deep, down to tin* edge of the 
lip in the middle line. The infmnarial portion is large ami 
extends laterally beyond the nostrils, whefv it curls up and nar¬ 
rowly borders them externally throughout their length on the 
upper side. Its inferior edge is horizontal with rounded angles, 
•lust beneath the narial orifice in front, this iitfraiiariul portion 
is marked with a curved depression which luns downwards and 
inwards towards the middle line. This groove appeals To corre¬ 
spond to the obliquely inclined in fra narial edge of the rhinarium 
in Pnnis and /W/s, the area external to the groove being covered 
wit.li hair in those genera and other members of the families to 
which they belong. 

Viewed from above, the convexity of the anterior edge is 
interrupted by a deep median angular notch—smaller in the 
young- -and its posterior edge is concave. The narial slits con¬ 
verge inwards and backwards and are Inirdeml externally by the 
narrow naked strip which is continuous in front with the supero¬ 
lateral angles of the large infranarial area. As a result of the 
backward and inward inclination of tlio narial slits, the upper 
field of the rhinarium is considerably wider in front than behind. 
Finally, it may be added, the hairy portion of the upper lip 
below the rhinarium is only a taut half the height of the anterior 
surface of the rhinarium itself. 

Comparing tho rhinarium of Par ado writ* with those of the 
* Ann. Mug. Nnt, Hist. (8) xv. pp. 351 360, 1915. 

Proc, Zool. Soc.— 1915, No. XXVIII, 
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VivcrritUB described in my previous paper, it clearly resembles 
mast closely that of Viverra zibetha, but its anterior and upper 
surfaces are much more deeply grooved, its superior angles on 
each side of the median notch are more prominent, and its upper 
surface is more markedly biconvex. 

In P. h&rmaphroditux the rhinarium is like that of P. larratus 
in all essential respects. 


Text-figure 4. 



Rhinarium, Been from the front and above, of A. Nandinia ; H. Arctogalidja ; 
‘ C. Paraduxuru* larva tits; I). Ar diet is ; E. Ciucttidis. 


The rhinarium of Arctogalidia from the anterior aspect closely 
resembles that of Paradoxurus, but is narrower as compared with 
its height, and the lower edge of the infranarial portion slopes 
more obliquely upwards. Viewed from above, the median notch 
is wider and somewhat deeper, and the angles that define it are 
farther from the middle line and nearer the narial slits. These 
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slits, moreover, are subparallel and onty slightly convergent pos¬ 
teriorly, so that the upper surface of the rhinariiun is only a 
little narrower behind than in front. 

In Nandinia the rhinariiun, seen from the front, is a littlo 
narrower and higher than in Arctogalidia, its upper edge is less 
markedly biconvex, owing to the sulcus being shallower. The 
upper surface 1ms a shallower anterior notch, and is a little 
longer as compared with its width than in Arctogalidia and is 
quite as wide behind as in front. 

The rhinariiun of Arctictis differs from those of the other 
Paradoxurine genera here described in one or two points. The 
median groove extends over the upper surface, hut is sunk in a 
much shallower depression. Hence the superior margin of the 
anterior surface is not markedly biconvex, but is fairly evenly 
convex from side to side, with only a small and shallow median 
notch. Seen from above, this margin is similarly convex from 
side to side, with a small median notch. The infra,narial portion 
in front is shallower and has a more evenly rounded inferior 
border, and, when seen from above, the narial slits converge 
posteriorly as in Parado.ru rus. 

In my description of the rhinaria of the Viverrine genera 
Vivenvi, ('ivettictis, etc., I said:—** It is impossible to affirm the 
existence of any absolute difference between the rhinaria of the 
Vivorrinse collectively and of the Paradoxurime.” Confirmation 
of this is supplied by a. study of this organ in the Paradox nrinie; 
for, although the rhinalium of Paradox nri(>8, Arctogalidia , and 
Nandinia differs from that of the Viverrime in being very deeply 
sulcate above and in front, the rhinarium of Arctictis, a genus in 
most particulars the least Viverrine of all the Paradoxmime, is 
much less deeply and widely sulcate, its supero-anterior margin 
being evenly convex from side, to side witli a quite small median 
notch. The convex curvature of this border recalls that of the 
rhinarium of the African Civet ( Ciretlictis ), although the median 
groove of the rhinarium is deeper both above and in front than 
in that genus. On the other hand, the rhinarium of the large 
Indian Civet {Vi r err a, zibet ha), with its iq>per surface biconvex, 
is more like the rhinarium of Parados nr ns than is the rhinarium 
of A ret ict is. In the shape of this organ, therefore, the genera of 
Viverrinao and Paraidoxurime intergrade. 

The facial vibrissa? may be briefly dismissed. The tufts are 
without exception normal in number, the mystacials in particular 
being long and rigid. Of the two genal tufts on each side, the 
inferior is situated in a line with the corner of the mouth and 
the superior a little higher up and posterior to it. The least 
developed is the iuterramal, but it is always present and not far 
behind the mandibular symphysis. 

The Ear of Paradoxurines and Vive wines. 

There appears to be no accepted terminology for the carti¬ 
laginous ridges which strengthen and support the pinna of the 
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ear in mammals, and by interlocking help to close the meatus 
when it is capable of being closed. Mivart described the pinna 
of the Common Cat (‘The Cat/ pp. 295-296, 1881) and of the 
Genet (P. Z. S. 1892, p. 51, fig. 12), adopting for the several 
parts names originally applied to the human ear. An entirely 
different nomenclature was, however, proposed by Boas in 1912 
(‘Ohrknorpel und ausseres ohr der Saugetiere/ Kopenhagen). 
Tn the following account I have attempted to show the corre¬ 
spondence between these two systems and have, in the main, 
followed that of Mivart as being more familiar and more in¬ 
telligible, without wishing thereby to cast any reflection upon 
the excellence of Boas’ work. 

In Paradoxnrus larvatue the cartilaginous ridges, with their 
intervening fossa*, which strengthen the lower portion of the 
pinna round the auditory meatus, resemble those of the Cat and 
Genet in essential features. Two ridges run obliquely upwards 
and forwards in front of the inferior orifice of the meatus 
(aditus inferior of Boas). The outer of these, the poster on 4 of 
Boas, carries a low elevation called the tragus by Mivart. The 
inner, the anteron 6 of Boas, has a sinuous edge and runs higher 
up the front of the ear than the outer or tragus-hearing ridge. 
This inner ridge is called the post-tragus by Mivart in the case 
of the Cat, but in his figure of the Genet’s ear it is marked 
tragus. Two ridges similarly run obliquely upwards and back¬ 
wards from the inferior orifice of the meatus. The outer of 
these, the posteron 6 of Boas, is produced interiorly into a large 
angular process, the antitragns of Mivart, wdiich fits into the 
lower part of the fossa between the two anterior ridges when 
the ear is closed. Above and within the outer ridge lies the 
inner of the two posterior ridges, which is much softer and less 
w r ell developed than the others and shows a small swelling near 
its lower end. This 'ridge, an integuments] non-cartilaginous 
structure, was not given a special name l»y Mivart, and was 
merely described /is a “weiche Falte” by Boas. Nevertheless 
it appears to be a constant feature in the ears, at nil events, of 
the Canidm, Felida?, and Viverrid®. 

The four ridges above described, with their intervening fossa% 
form the anterior and posterior walls of the deep and spacious 
fossa lying above the auditory meatus. This large fossa is defined 
above by a transverse cartilaginous ridge, the plica principalis of 
Boas and the snpratragus of Mivart, the anterior end of which 
is overlapped by the inner of the two anterior ridges. Towards 
the middle of the ear it exhibits a marked swelling, and behind 
tliis the ridge gradually fades away towards the inner side of the 
inner of the two posterior ridges *. 

* The cartilaginous thickening in the ear of the Carnivore*, named posteron £ by 
Bow and tragus by Mivart, seems certainly to be the homologue ot‘ the ** tragus ” 
in the human oar. But the thickening named “ antitragns ” by Mivart and 
posteron 6* by Boas is not, according to this latter author, the exact homologue of the 
human antitragus. This well-developed structure in man is part of another carti¬ 
laginous ridge, the posteron S of Boas, which is at most feebly developed hi the 
Carnivores, being merely represented by a weak ridge lying below aud on the outer ‘ 
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The posterior margin of the ear, nearly in a line with the 
supratragus, is doubled to form a definite pocket, called the 
“ pouch” by Mivart and the “ Korbchen” or “Tnsohe” by Boas. 
For this 1 have proposed the name “ bursa” Tho anterior flap 
of this is continuous above aiid below with the rim of the pinna, 
and its edge is deeply, widely, and angularly emarginate. The 
posterior flap, on the contrary, is semilunar with a continuously 
convex edge, the upper and lower ends of which are attached 
behind the rim of the pinna, as in the Genet and, I believe, all 
species of Felis. 

Comparing the ear of Paradoxurus larmtus with that of the 
three genera of Viverrines Geuella, Viverricula, and Civetticlis — 
the following points may be noticed. In Gene tin douyolana 
(Somaliland) the bursa is formed as in P. larmtus , except that 
the emargination of the anterior flap is nearly rectangular in the 
former and obtusely angular in the latter. In Cimttictis civatta 
and Viwrricula tnalaccensis, on the other hand, the anterior flap 
is less deeply and more widely emarginate and the convex edge 
of the posterior flap is continuous above and heloxv with the rim 
of the pinna, instead of jising behind it. Also in these two the 
inner of the two anterior ridges carries a much larger process 
overhanging the anterior end of the supratragus (antihelix or 
plica principalis) than is to he seen in Genetta donyolana and 
P. larmtus. 

Xu Genetta donyolana and rubiyhiosa the tragus is more 
markedly bilobed ami the anti tragus provided with a better 
developed external ridge, giving rise to the l ' double” condition 
described by Mivart in G. tiyrina , than in P. larmtus. This 
external ridge is very well formed in Vh'rrricula, but is not 
larger in Civetiictis than in Paradox urns larmtus. 

Apart, however, from the bursa, the ears of the four species 
are very much alike, and the recorded differences in the exact 
shape of the ridges must be tested in the case of other species of 
the genera before, in my opinion, it will be safe to attach 
systematic importance to them. They may be due merely to 
individual variation. 

The ear of Paradoxurus hernmphroditus resembles that of 
P. Iarvatu8 except that the anterior flap of the bursa is more 
deeply and roundly emarginate and its angles, especially the 
inferior angle, are more produced. 

I did not examine in a fresh state the ears of Arctictis. The 
ouly point of importance that could be made out on a dry skin 
was the presence of the bursa and its resemblance to that of 
Paradoxurus larval us, in the origin of the upper end of the 


side of the so-called anti tragus. Mivart recorded the two ridges as a " double 
antitragua,” a quite intelligible view. On tlie other hand, Mivart does not Reem to 
have detected that the ridge he named the post-tragus {—anteron 6 of boas) co? re¬ 
sponds to the ba*al portion of the ascending helix in man, and that the supra-tragus 
(a* plica principalis of Boas) is the homologue of part of the antiheli# of human 
anatomists. 
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Text-figure 5. 



Base of pinna of left ear of A. Nanctinia ; 1). drotoyalidia; (\ J^rradojrurus 
hermaphrodites] D, P. larvate* \ K. Vivsrpicula malacoensis \ F. Civettictis 
civetta. 


h. f bum; o. f inferior orifice of meatus; superior rid pc (» supra tragus of 
Mivart); ae„ external of the two anterior ridges (mtrafvs of Mivarl); «*., internal of 
the two anterior ridges (^post-trapv* of Mivart); pe., external of the two posterior 
ridges {—antitraffu* of Mivart); fd. t internal of t he two posterior ridges; r, supples 
mentavy ridge outside pe, in Yivtrricela. 
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posterior flap from the back of the pinna and the continuity of 
the rim of the pinna with the upper etui of the anterior flap. 
This flap, however, is much more widely and less deeply 
emu ruinate than in P. larvatus. 

In Arctoyalidia the caitiluminous ridges of the ear resemble in 
a general way those of Paradox urn* larratus^ but theio is a 
distinct though small ridge on the outer side of the autitragim. 
The bursa, however, differs in one or two points. The margin 
of its anterior lim is not so deeply or abruptly excised, and its 
posterior riin is continuous above with the rim of the ear and 
does not arise behind it as in that genus. Hence the orifice of 
the bursa is more closed, and its posterior wall does not form 
a flap freely movable on its base of attachment. In other words, 
the bursa in Arctoyalidia is more like that of Virerrinda vudac- 
censis and (' irettictis ciretta than of Paradoxnrus lan'atns and 
Genetta. 

in Sandiuia hinotata the inner of the two anterior caiti- 
lagiuous ridges differs from that of Paradox unis hirratus and of 
Arctoyalidia in the larger size and angular shape of its two 
processes. As in Arctoyalidia , the antitragus carries an external 
ridge. The bursa resembles that, of Paradoxitras, Arctictis, and 
Genetta in the origin of its posterior flap from the hack of the 
pinna, hut the angular excision of its anterior flap is shallower 
than in Paradox urns , lmt deeper than in Arctictis. 

From the foregoing account it will, 1 think, l>e clear that, it is 
impossible to make use of t he ears in differentiating the Yiven iwe 
from the Paradoxurimr. Nevertheless, within the limits of these 
two subfamilies the stiueture of these organs, and especially of 
the bursa, will probably be found useful for distinguishing 
genera. 

I a in quite unable to surmise wliat meaning is to be attached 
to the variation in the structme of the bursa, by which the 
genera above discussed may be giouped as follows:— 

a . Posterior flap of bursa arising above behind the rim of the 

pinna. Genetta n Para dm or us, Arctictis, Sand ini a. 

b . Posterior flap of bursa continuous above with the rim of the* 

pinna. Vivcrricula, Civetticlis , Arctoyalidia. 

Since the condition of the bursa found in Can idle, Fclida*, and 
some of the Arctoid Carnivoia is the same as that described 
under heading a, this condition is probably the primitive one. 
Probably, also, the condition described under heading b is the 
beginning of the suppression of the bursa, a process which is 
completed in some JEluroid and some Arctoid Carnivoi es. 

The Pei fa me-gland and External Genitalia of Paradoxurus. 

One of the earliest descriptions of the gland and genitalia of 
Parwloxnrus was published under the name Plalych ista pallasii 
(ss= Paradoxurus hennaphrodiins) by Otto (Nova Act.iAcad. Lcop.- 
Car. xvii. p. 1089, pi. lxxiii, 1833). Except in the structure of 
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paratfaxuru* larva tut^ 

A. Gland and external genitalia of male. gl,, glandular area with the position of 
the right gland dotted in, the .median depression not represented; j»., glane 
penis; sc,, scrotum. 

(Continued at foot of next jmjt.) 
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the penis and its precise relations to the gland, the figure 
accompanying the description agrees with my own observations. 

A year later Hodgson (Asiatic lies. xix. p. 77, 1836) described 
the perfume-glands of three species referred to Paradoxurus , 
namely, hirsutus , nipalensis , and lanigetus . According to Blan- 
ford the name hirsute*s was applied to the two species now’ known 
as niger and hermaphroditae ; nipalenttis is a synonym of grayi , 
but the species named lanigerus can only be assigned to the genus 
with hesitation. By the system of classification now in use, niger 
and hermaphrod it us belong to the genus l*a rad ovum* and grayi 
to the genus Pttguma ; and J do not doubt that lanigerus is also 
a Paguma . 

Hodgson detected no difference between the glands of the 
species he examined ; and although he examined both males and 
females, his description suggests that* the glands in the two 
sexes are alike in their relations to the vulva and penis. This, 
however, is not the ease, as will he explained, since the penis is 
situated at the anterior end of the naked glandular area and the 
vulva lies near its centre. 

Mivart’s description of the scent glands as lying “beneath the 
surface of a valve-like antero-posteriorly directed cutaneous 
inflection, more or less naked, and situated between the penis 
and testes in the male and analogously in the female,’* conveys 
very little idea of their stmeture (i\ Z. S. 1882, p. 163). 

Turner’s very brief description of the gland of P. niger 
( = typus) as an oval, flat, naked space at the base of the prepuce, 
although wanting in preciseness as to the situation of the gland, 
is accurate and intelligible (P. Z S. 1849, p. 25). 

The main portion of the gland in the male consists of a pair of 
thickened ridges of skin or labia extending between the scrotum 
and the penis. These labia form the side-walls of a longitudinal 
fossa which is everywhere perfectly smooth ; hut the margin and 
outer surfaces of the labia are co\ered with long hair. The 
paired glandular thickening, which makes these labia, does not 
extend so far forwards as the penis, hut a rim of thickened skin, 
naked internally, hairy externally, passes forwards in front of 
them and encircles the base of the penis like a collar. The 
narrow space between the collar and the penis is highly glandular, 


Description of text-figure 6, continued . 

B. Transverse section of the glandular area of the same; , 7 ?., gland of right side; 

glandular apace bordered by the two labia ; p. } penis. 

C. (Hand and external genitalia of female, cl., clitoris; l., left labium of gland 

folded over glandular area ; <r M anus. 

D. Same as fig. C, with labia of gland ( l .) pulled apart to show vulva («.) and 

narrow labia of vulva (fa), a., anus; cl., clitoris. 

£. Transverse section of same behind vulva. $1., gland ; glandular space bounded 
by the two labia; v., vagina* 
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the secretion having a repulsive odour. The secretion of the 
piired gland has a “ mousy ” smell and is poured over the naked 
skin of the fossa between the two labia. These labia are capable 
of being widely separated so that the glandular area may be 
flattened, but they are not closely applied and separated merely 
by a narrow nma, like the labia of the homologous gland in 
Virerra and Genetta *. The glans of the penis is long, flexible, 
subcylindrical, weakly grooved below, and beset with recurved 
horny papillre. It ends in a sty 1 if or m process. 

The arrangement in the female is tolerably similar. The labia 
of the gland arise in front on each side of the clitoris and pass 
backwards to the anal area. They are naked on the inner side, 
but hairy externally as in the male. Anteriorly they lie outside 
the hairy labia of the vulva, which lies just behind the clitoris; 
and the labia of the vulva unite posteriorly and form a low ridge 
of naked integument which runs along the bottom of the space 
between the labia of the gland and spreads to right and left, 
forming a short transverse ridge in front of the anal area. The 
labia of the gland can be folded over the vulva and the naked 
glandular space behind the clitoris, exactly as in the male the 
corresponding labia can be folded over the glandular space behind 
the penis; but in the female these labia are not closely applied 
as they are in Genetta and Virerra. 

The anal area, in both sexes is tolerably large and naked as in 
Genetta and Civetticiis , but the repulsive secretion of the anal 
glands is not retained by an annular ring of skin as in Viverra 
xibetha . 

In male examples of Paracloxurus niger and P. herinaphroditus 
tlie glandular area closely resembles in its general features that, 
of P, larvatvs in consisting of a naked, elongated, tongue-shaped 
ai-ea of whitish glandular integument extending from the scrotum 
behind round the prepuce in front. But there is no thickened 
collar of skin round the penis and the labia of the gland are 
much less pronounced, so that when the thighs are separated the 
glandular surface forms no definite median fossa but is almost 
flat from side to side. When, however, the inner surfaces of the 
thighs are in their normal position and juxtaposed, the right and 
left halves of the glandular surface are brought into contact. 
The degree of development of these labia may prove to be a 
generic difference between Paguma and Paradoanrus. At all 
events, the conditions described bold good in the case of two 
species of each of the genera as recognised by Gray. The penis 
of Paradoxuvus niger, judging from Turner’s description (P. Z. 8. 
1849, p. 25), resembles* that of P. larvatm , and the same 
applies to the penis of P. hermaphroditus that I examined. 

In a half-grown female of P. hermaphroditus the glandular 
area consists of a nearly flat area of naked skin, without distinct 
labia. The vulva lies near its centre, and on each side of the 

* Tl»«* gland in a living example of P. Iwcowystax resembles apparently that of 
P. larmtun* 
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vulva there extends backwards a shallow groove beset with a row 
of coarse pores. The anterior end of each groove reaches as far 
forwards as the corresponding end of the vulva, but the posterior 
end reaches considerably farther hack, nearly to the hinder end 
of the area of naked skin. The low ridges between these pos¬ 
teriorly converging grooves and the vulva are scantily hairy, and 
constitute the labia of the latter oiifice. 

Text-figure 7, 



J > a? , rtifo.vnrn8 hermtiphroilit-HS. 



A. (ilarnl and external genitalia of half-grown female. ///,, anterior end of glandular 
urea; t\, vulva, surrounded by short hairs; p., row of secreting pores; anus. 
K Tho same of adult male, jp/.,-glandular area flattened; />., prepuce at its 
anterior end; *r., scrotum ; anus, with orifices of anal glands. 

C. Transverse section of glandular area of male, gL, right portion of gland; 
p. t penis. 


This gland differs from that of the female P, Varvatus in the 
absence of distinct labia, as in the case of the males of the two 
species. 
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The Perfume-gland and External Genitalia of Arctictis. 

The gland of the male was first described by Cantor (J. A. S. 
Bengal, 1846, p. 192), and subsequently by Garrod (P.Z.K.1873, 
p. 200). It resembles that of Paradoxurus larvatus iu consisting 



Arctictis binturong, 

A. (lland and external genitalia of male, gl glandular area showing labia and 

central depression; p., prepuce, sc., scrotum; a., anus. 

B. Gland of the female (vulva omitted); lettering as iu A. 

C & D. Transverse sections of the same with the labia of the gland partially 
distended and nearly in contact, gl., gland of oueside; tglandular space 
between the labia (2.). 

of a pair of upstanding labia, hairy externally, smooth internally, 
extending from the scrotum up to the penis, and separated by 
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a naked fossa which becomes gradually shallower towards the 
penis. There is no definite collar of skin round the prepuce but 
integument, resembling that of the free edge of the labia in 
being scantily covered with yellow hair, encircles that organ. 
The posterior end of the fossa is partially divided by a low 
membranous partition when the labia are not widely divaricated. 

Tlie penis, which 1 omitted to examine, was described by 
Garrod as follow’s: “ The glans penis is conical and pointed, 
J inch long, and presents round its base several small, dark brown, 
bard flattened papilla* about inch long.” From this it may 
be inferred that the glans is shorter than in Parado.rurvs , has 
no styliform termination, and is further distinguished hy the 
restriction of the papilla* to its base, their smaller number and 
flattened, unspinedike shape. 

The gland of the female does not appear to have been described. 
It is very like that of the mile, consisting of a small longi¬ 
tudinal fossa, with an upstanding labium, hairy without and 
naked within, on each side of it. As in the male and in 
J\tradoraras, these labia, which converge* anteriorly and poste¬ 
riorly, are capable of being widely divaricated, but they are not 
tightly juxtaposed as is the case with the homologous labia of 
Virerricala , Genetta, etc. When only partially divaricated, the 
floor of the fossa rises into a low r median ridge of skin. The 
vulva is situated in front of the glandular area, not near irs 
centre as in Pnradoxurns, The glandular area is thus wholly 
perineal as in the Viverrincs. 


The, Perfume-gland and Keternal Genitalia of Arctogalidia, 

The gland in this genus does not appear to have been described. 
Temminck and 8. Muller, as Mivart stated, are silent about it. 
lienee Mivart presumed the gland to be as in Paradoxunt# 
(1\ Z. 8. 1882, p. 16ft). On the other hand 11 lanford (Mamin, 
lirit. India, p. lift, 1888) said : “there is no bald space in front 
of the scrotum or around the genital orifice ; hence it is probable 
that the prescrota! glands, if they exist., aie ill developed.” 
What material Blauford had whereon to base this opinion 
does not appear; but the concluding sentence of the quotation 
suggests that the result of his examination, presumably of dried 
skii»s, was unsatisfactory. At all events his remarks do not 
justify Lvdekkers statement that “there is no glandular tract 
in front of the scrotum'* (Lloyd's Mat. llist, : Cats. etc. p. 230, 
1896). 

I can say nothing about the gland in the male, but a female 
example identified as A, lencotis , from Sarawak, has a distinct 
though small naked glandular tract in front of the vulva; or 
rather, since the naked integument narrowly encircles the vulva 
behind, that orifice, preceded by a well-developed clitoris, may be 
described as situated at the posterior end of the glandular area. 
The area itself is antero-posteriorly elongated and is surrounded 
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laterally and in front by an upstanding flap of quite nake l skin 
capable of being flattened out externally and anteriorly, or folded 
over towards the middle line to form a pair of elongated labia in 
contact throughout their length in front of the clitoris and 
v ulva. 

The part of this naked area which appears to be specially active 
lies just, in front of the clitoris. 

Behind the vulva there is a moderately long hairy, non-glan- 
dular, perineal tract, so that the anus, situated in the centre of 
a small, normal naked space, is remote from the glandular area. 


Text-figure 9. 



Arrtitgalidto. 


A. Glaml and external genitalia of female. ,gr7„ secreting area of gland ; partially 

distended upstanding labia surrounding it. r/., clitoi is; r. t vulva ; a. t anus. 

B. Lateral view of the sumo; lettering as in A. 

C. Glandular urea showing the lahtu folded in front of the clitoris; lettering as in 

A and B, 


Since glands are present in both sexes of the genera of 
Paradoxurine Vi v err ids described in this paper, and are better 
developed in the males than in the females, it can hardly be 
doubted that the male of Arctogalidia is also provided with a 
gland ; but it appears to me to be impossible to foretell whether 
the gland of the male will prove to be in front of the penis or 
behind it. Perhaps the balance of evidence is in favour of its 
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being prepenial, instead of prescrotal as in Paradoxurus and 
others *. 

However that may be, the gland of the female Arctogalidia 
differs from that of Parado.ntras in several respects. In Arcto¬ 
galidia the principal secreting area is the depression in front of 
the clitoris, encircled by an upstanding flap of thin skin naked 
without and within and apparently not specially glandular. 
The right and left portions of this flap form two labia confluent 
in front and capable of being folded over the glandular depres¬ 
sion, thus meeting in front of the clitoris and vulva. Between 
the vulva and the anus there is a tolerably long hairy perineal 
area. In the female Paradoxurnn the labia are thick, glandular, 
and hairy externally. They are not confluent in front but 
arise separately at the sides of the clitoris, pass backwards 
on each side of the vulva and extend some distance behind 
it, almost reaching the anal area, being separated therefrom 
bv a very short hairy non-glandular area. When folded over 
they meet- in the middle line behind the clitoris. 


The Perfume-gland and External GeniUdia of Nandinia*. 

The gland of the male was described by Flower (P.Z. S. 1872, 
p. 084) as follows “ Xandinia resembles many of its allies in 
possessing a ... cutaneous scent gland in the form of a longitu¬ 
dinal median depression an inch in length, with tumid naked 
margins and looking very like a vulva, situated in the pubic 
region immediately in front of the short, conical retro verted 
hairv prepuce/’ This description is perfectly correct, hut it 
unfortunately suggests similarity in position between this gland 
and that of the typical Paradoxurines. 

Ten years later Mivart (1\ Z. S. 1882, p. 170, note) made a 
similar mistake when be described the gland as “ a bald patch, 
no doubt glandular, in the situation of the prescrotal glandular 
structure of Genetta.” It is quite true that the gland in Xandinia 
is prescrotal, but. it does not lie between the scrotum and the 
penis as in Gmetta , but in front of the penis as Flower stated. 

In 1900 Miss (Au-lsson (Zool. Jahrh. Syst. xiii. pp. . r >09 52N) 
figured and described the gland of the female as a narrow area 
of naked skin situated in front of the vulva and ending anteriorly 
in a distinct pouch. This had been previously detected by 
Noack, who regarded the pouch as the functional hoinologue of 
the marsupial pouch (Zool. Garten, Frankfurt, xxvii, p. 79, 1880). 

in a half-grown female Xandinia 1 found the glandular area 
exactly as described by Miss Oarlsson, except that it w as separated 
from the vulva by a narrow* area covered with liair and laid 
only an indistinct pouch at its anterior end. It consisted of an 
elliptical patch of pale naked skin, with the anterior rim slightly 

* If this proves to be wo, a good raxf* imyJit be made* ont- for severing: "Kandinia 
and Arctogalidia from the Pnnuloxuritin as a (separate subfamily Numliniime. 
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raised. Probably as age advanced, the pouch would have been 
developed and possibly the area would have extended backwards 
to join the naked skin surrounding the vulva. The skin over- 
lying the gland was thin, and the secretion was brown in colour 
and strong in odour. 


Text-figure 10. 



Nandinm binottftrl. 

A. Gland and external genitalia of ndnlt male. <jL, glandular area Battened; 

p., prepuce &urrounded by abort hair; sc., scrotum concealing niui'i. 

E. The same with labia of gland folded iu front of prepuce; lettering as in A. 

C. Transverse section of gluad in front of penis. 

D. Glaus penis, its dorsal side uppermost. 

E. Gland and external genitalia of young female, gl., glandular area; a., vulva; 

o.,auuH. 

In’the adult male the naked glandular area extends from the 
scrotum a long way in advance of the penis, which is situated 
near its posterior end, only a little in advance of the scrotum. 
Close to the penis On each side there are some hairs, sometimes 
forming a definite crest, sometimes more numerous and less 
regularly arranged. Sometimes there are also a few hairs right 
in front of that organ, but for the rest of the area it is quite 
smooth. The anterior half of the area expands and forms, 
when the gland is flattened out by the separation of the thighs, 
a shallow subcircular depression with tumid margins; but when 
the thighs are juxtaposed the right and left halves of the area 
approach, or nearly meet, across the middle line, being separated 
by a moderately deep fossa the width of which depends upon the 
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degree of approximation of the right and left halves of the area. 
When its margins meet in front of the penis, these present the 
appearance, described by Flower, of two naked ridges of skin 
running forwards from the penis. 

Jn longitudinal and transverse sections the gland is seen to 
consist of a comparatively thin layer of dermal cells, of tolerably 
uniform thickness transversely but gradually increasing in thick¬ 
ness from behind forwards. The secreting cells tire not 
differentiated into a right and left thickening as in Paradosutrus, 
Arcticlis , and the Viverrincs. The prepuce is hairy, and the 
glans of the penis is quite short, a little expanded and rounded 
distally, and without spicules. 

General Conclusions with regard to the Perfume-glands. 

From the account here given it is dear that the gland in the 
Paradox urines varies greatly in position in the genera discussed ; 
but it is interesting to note the gradation in the situation it 
assumes, especially in Ibe female, in Arcticlis it is entirely 
perineal, lying between Ibe anus and the \ulva as in Genetta, 
Viverra , etc., and in lleniigalus and (nogale . although differing 
structurally from the gland in those genera. In Paradoxurus 
the glandular area passes anteriorly in front ot the perineum, so 
that the vulva lies near its centre. Nevertheless, the labia of 
the gland, as in Arclicti.% fold over behind the vuha and clitoris. 
J 11 Arctogalidia the external genital organs are situated quite at 
its posterior extremity, the secreting area being in front of the 
clitoris and the labia, also folding anteriorly to it. In Sandinia 
the gland is altogether in front of the vulva and disconnected 
from it. Thus Sandinia and Arcticlis stand at the tv o 
extremes. 

In the males the differences between Arcticlis and }*arado.cvrus 
on the one hand, and Sandinia on the other, are equally well 
marked, but the link in the chain of gradation is wanting, 
possibly owing to our ignorance of the gland in this sex of 
A rctogalidia . 

Another point to consider is which of the two conditions pre¬ 
sented respectively by Arcticlis or Parados urns and Sandinia is 
the more primitive. I incline to the opinion that the latter is 
the derivative type; and for this reason the position of the 
prepuce considerably in advance of the scrotum is the condition 
occurring in the Oanida*, Proeyonidje, ami Ursidic, which are the 
most generalised, on the whole, of existing Carnivores. It also 
obtains in the sEluroid Cryptoprocta . In the Pinnipedia, too, 
the prepuce is situated a long way in advance of the anus, close 
to which the scrotum was probably placed before its suppression. 
On the other hand, the position of the penis just in front of the 
scrotum is a character in which Sandinia resembles the Felidie, 
which are regarded as the most specialised of all the Carnivora. 

The opinion above expressed can only be tentatively held, 

Pkoc. Zool. Soc.— 1015, No. XXIX. 21) 
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however, because the prepuce is close to the scrotum in tlie 
Mongooses. 

The main features of the glands and external genitalia may 
be systematically summarised as follows :— 

Males* 

a . Glands paired, situated behind the prepuce, which lies far in 

advance of the scrotum at the anterior end of the naked 
glandular tract; hence the labia of the gland when juxtaposed 
meet behind the prepuce. Gians penis long or moderately 
long, and spicular. 

a', Gians penis subcylindrical, long, richly spicular, and ter- 

initiated by a stylifonn process. 

b'. Gians penis conical, shorter, spicular at base, and without 
styliform terminal process . 

b. Glands unpaired, situated in front of the prepuce which is 

close to the scrotum ; hence the labia of the gland when 
juxtaposed meet, in front of the prepuce; plans penis quite 
short and unarmed . 

Females . 

a. Glands paired, behind and sometimes partially alonp>ide the 

vulva; labia of the glands when juxtaposed meeting behind 
the clitoris and vulva. 

a'. Vulva in front of the large naked glandular area .. 
b\ Vulva near the middle of the naked glandular area, the 
secretory area extending behind and alongside the vulva 

b. Glands unpaired, secreting area altogether in front of the 

vulva ; labia of the glandular area, when juxtaposed, meeting 
in front of the vulva. 

Vuha situated at the posterior end of the naked glandular 
tract which is bounded laterally and in front by up¬ 
standing labia . 

b~. Vulva separated from the naked glandular tract which has 
a pouch-like depression at its anterior end . 

Considered collectively the glands of these genera differ from 
those of the Viverrfrwe in the following particulars:—In the 
Viverrines the labia of the glands are hairy without and within 
and form a pair of tumid masses usually dowdy juxtaposed or as 
in Viverra zibetha , where they are divergent behind, confluent in 
front behind the prepuce. In no case does the glandular area 
extend in front of the prepuce or of the vulva, nor does it ever 
form a flattened naked area covered all over with secretory 
orifices. In the Paradoxurine genera, on the contrary, the labia, 
when present as upstanding ridges, are naked within, like the 
floor of the fossa between them. They are not closely applied 
and can be so widely divaricated in both sexes that the secreting 
surface, studded all over with pores, forms a flat or nearly flat 
area. 


Paradojcvrus. 

Arcticti*. 

Kandinia. 


Arctictia . 
PftradoA'urvs. 

Arctotfahd ta. 
JVatulinia. 


* The glands of this sex in Arctogalidia are unknown. 
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In July 1914 the Society purchased from a dealer a bird of 
unknown source, recognised by Mr. 1>. Seth-Smith, our Curator 
of Birds, as being new to our Collection. It turned out to be an 
example of Armans giyanteus Bonap.. the Limpkin. Clucking lien, 
or Northern Courlan (Aramtis pictus Bart ram of the Brit. M us, 
Catalogue, vol. xxiii. p. 238). It is the northern form of the 
Courlan of S. America, Aram us scolojxtceus, and is a native of 
Florida, the Antilles, and Jamaica, somewhat doubtfully accepted 
as a. distinct species 1 realise of its larger size, and of the extension 
of the white stripes, confined in the Courlan to the head and 
neck, to the hack, wing-coverts, and lower parts. The anatomy 
of A, scolopareus has been studied cliielly by Carrod (1\ Z. »S. 187fi, 
p. 275) and by myself (P. Z. S. 1901, p. 629). As 1 could find no 
record of the anatomical examination of A . giyantevs , 1 took the 
opportunity of dissecting the Society’s example when it died after 
living for a few months in the Cardens; and as J bad formerly 
dissected A. scolopaceus along with an example of the Kagu 
(Hhinorhrtns kagu), T renewed the comparison, by dissecting at 
the same time another example of the Kagu. 

It may be convenient to state at once the general conclusion, 
that, so tar as anatomical characters are concerned, A. yigautetut 
resembles *4. scolopaceus very closely indeed. Tt would not have 
surprised me to find such slight differences as 1 noted between two 
individuals of the same species. I do not suggest, how ever, that 
the tw'o species should be merged. The more experience J gain 
of avian anatomy, the more 1 am convinced that svstematists 
are well advised when they rely, at least with regard to the 
discrimination of species and genera, more on those superficial 
characters that they can observe in the series of museum 
collections, than on the uncertain indications afforded by the 
presence or absence of this or that muscle. 


29 * 
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Pterylosia .—An aftershaft is present. There were ten primaries, 
the most distal being smallest, each covert, as usual, being 
placed distally to each primary. Dr. Gadow ( Vogel, in Bronn's 
Thier-lteich, p. 79) states that there are 11 in Aramua , but in 
some examples of A. giganteus and ^4. scolopaccus which I examined 
with Mr. W. R. Ogilvie-Grant at the British Museum (Natural 
History) we found only 10. There are also only 10 in Eurypyaa 
and Phinochetus. The carpal covert is rather smaller than the 
carpal remex, and crosses it in the fashion that the secondary 
coverts cross the secondary quills. A minute plica ties the 
carpal remex to the most distal secondary quill, and the general 
disposition bears out the view urged by Degen and myself that 
the carpal feathers are in series with the secondaries, not with 
the primaries. The wing is aquintocnbital; the diastaxic gap 
is wide and is occupied by a covert in the normal fashion. 

The oil-gland is tufted, and there are twelve reotrices. 

The disposition of the feather-tracts, as in A. scolopacetis , agrees 
very closely with Nitzsch’s account of Psophia. 

There were very thick clumps of down on the back, especially 
on the rump. In the fresh condition these gave off some powder, 
but detailed examination did not show the presence of true 
decomposing down. The distribution of powder-downs amongst 
birds is, as is now well known, far too irregular to be of use in 
systematic classification. 

There are no webs between any of the toes, and the claw of the 
third digit is unsymmetrical, forming a scoop, slightly notched, 
but not constituting a definite comb. 

Viscera.— Both carotids are present. The traclien is uucon- 
voluted ; the rings are highly ossified, and the normal pair of 
extrinsic muscles and the intrinsic muscles are both present. 

The configuration of the alimentary tmet is of the generalized 
type that I have sho^n (Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. viii. p. 17J5, 
1901) to underlie the patterns displayed by Charadriiform and 
Gruiform birds. The duodenum is a long and narrow loop; 
Meckel^ tract is suspended at the circumference of a nearly cir¬ 
cular expanse of mesentery ; between the duodenum and Mockers 
diverticulum there is a single rather wide loop ; the diverticulum, 
which is large and prominent, is placed on the distal limb of the 
moderately long axial loop, and the distal portion of Meekers 
tract is thrown into three or four rather irregular short loops. 
The caeca a,re functional, of moderate length, and slightly 
expanded towards their extremities. The rectum is straight and 
rather wide. A ganglionated sympathetic nerve chain passes 
round the mesentery, bending a short way into the more 
important loops. 1 have to add to the description I gave of 
A, 8colopaceu8 that there are two bridging veins from the 
duodena] loop to the distal part of Meckel’s tract. The example 
of A . scolcpaceus that I examined had been preserved in spirit, 
and very likely I overlooked the presence of bridging veins. 
From the evidence afforded by this example of A. giganteus , which 
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I examined before it had been hardened by spirit, I should place 
the pattern of Aramus definitely on the Gruiform stem, rather 
than at the branching of the Gruiform and Cliaradriiform 
steins. 

Muscular Anatomy . 

Candlaris. —The cervical portion is much feebler than in 
Rhinochelus, but its posterior edge nearly meets the anterior edge 
of the rhomboideus ex ter mis. 

Rhomboid em esternus. —A continuous thin sheet of muscle, 
distnlly leaving uncovered a good piece of the rhomboideus 
profundus, and proximally stretching far anterior to it. In 
Rhinochetux the arrangement is similar, hut the muscle thins out 
in the middle region and becomes much thicker in front. 

Rho mho i< i pus profundus .— 'Phis reaches to the extrema distal end 
of the scapula and extends forwards almost the whole length of 
the scapula ; it is much thicker than the superficial muscle. 

Latissimns dorsi wetapatayialis. -This slender muscle is 
present, lying just under the skin, supeificial to the lalissimus 
dorsi posterior and inserted into the skin underlying the humeral 
feather-tract. It. appears to have similar relations in all the 
Oruiform birds. 

Latissimns dorsi anterior and /. d. posterior. -These two 
muscles are well developed, but do not touch at (trigin or 
insertion. The tendinous insertion of the posterior division is 
just deep of, and in contact with, the anchor of the anconams 
humeral is; its origin is enormous and is partly from the ilium. 
In Rhinochelus the origin from the ilium is smaller, and although 
the insertion of the posterior division has similar relations with 
the aneomeus anchor, it is just in contact with the proximal edge 
of the finally insertion of the anterior division. In the Crane the 
two divisions, especially the posterior, are relatively narrower and 
do not. touch at origin or insertion. 

Serrati.- -The s. supertie. metapatagialis is large, arising only 
from the ribs without fibres from the scapula, and is inserted to 
the skin under the dorsal feat her-tract. The s. superfic. anterior 
is a narrow slip arising from one rib and is inserted by a tint 
band to the scapula between the two divisions of the sub-eoraco- 
scapularis. The s. superfic. posterior is strong, arising from tw ? o 
ribs with their uncinate processes, and passing to the posterior 
inferior border of the scapula. The s. profundus is in a series of 
strong sepamte slips. 

Scapuli-humerales anterior et posterior .—The posterior muscle 
(teres major) is large and is pierced by the expansor secunda riorum. 
1 found no trace of tlie anterior muscle, although Fiirbringer 
states its presence in A. scob/paceus, and in the example of that 
bird which I dissected I noted a few fibres representing it. It 
is absent in Rhinochetns . 

Deltoides propatagialis .—A rather narrow muscle, not divided 
into two peaks. It gives rise to the brevis and longns tendons 
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after a very short common course; the brevis tendon is very 
broad and gives off a distinct distal slip (gamma of Fiirbringer), 
a median patagial fan, and a separate proximal slip (alpha of 
Fiirbringer). There is no recurrent anchor to the longus tendon. 
The longus tendon is doubled at the elastic part and receives the 
whole of the biceps patagial is, the tendon of which is very short. 
The pectoralis patagial is is large and runs to the patagial tendon, 
where it divides into longus and brevis slips. The condition in 
Rhinochetus is as 1 have already figured (be, cit . text-fig. 76), 
except that the alpha and gamma divisions of the brevis were 
rather better separated. 

Deltoide8 major et minor. —The major is a strong muscle reach¬ 
ing down to the end of the third quarter of the humerus; it is 
shorter in Rhinochetus. The minor, as in other Gruiform birds, is 
quite separate, and is inserted to the other side of the insertion 
of the pectoralis minor. 

Pectoralis thoracic as. —A very strong muscle with a feeble 
fibrous anchor to the humerus, and a single elongated tendinous 
insertion. In Rhinochetus the muscle is similar, except that, it is 
narrower, in association with the shallow keel of the sternum. 

Supra - coi'cico ideas (pectoralis minor ), coraco-brachialis externus , 
coraco-brachialis interims , and su b-coraco - scapular is. —Practically 
identical in their relations in the two species of Aramus and in 
Rhinochetus, except that in lihinochetus the coracoid a 1 origin of 
the last-named muscle is relatively very much larger. 

An concern. —The humeralis division, as in the vast majority of 
birds, is a strong muscle arising from the greater part of the 
humerus, and is cleft proximally. The scapular bend, in addition 
to the stout anchor to the humerus described in connection with 
the latissimus dorsi muscles, has the origin from the scapula 
forked in Aramus, simple in Rhinochetus. The ancon tens caput 
coracoideum (expansor, seenndariorum) in Aramus presents the 
arrangement described as “ ciconine ” by Garrod ; that is to say, 
it arises in the axilla from a triangular ligament which passes 
into a stout tendon running to be inserted to the proximal 
secondary quills. I have already stated (P. Z.S. 1901, p. 645) 
that this arrangement is usual in Gruiform birds, but that I 
found the muscle feeble, although present, in Rhinochetus and 
Knrypyga. In the example of Rhinochetus which 1 used in the 
dissections I am now describing, I found no trace of the expansor 
secundarioriun in either of the wings. This may serve as 
another of the many warnings against attaching systematic value 
to the absence of an anatomical structure, as it may have been 
lost independently by different descendants of a common 
ancestor. 

Biceps brachii. —In Aramus the acrocoracoidal portion of the 
muscle gives rise to a tendon which, although closely associated 
with the humeral portion, can be traced separately to the ulna, 
the humeral portion going to the radius. In Rhinochetus the 
division 6f the tendon of insertion to the radius and ulna is 
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forked at the extreme distal end. The peculiar accessory head of 
the biceps, first noted by Beddard (P. Z. »S. 1891, p. 14) and 
confirmed by myself (P. Z. S. 1901, p. 639) from dissection of 
another example of Rkinochetus, was doubtfully represented in 
the present example, an old and excessively fat bird, by a lump 
of fat and fibrous tissue. 

/lio-tihialis interims (sartorius).- -As, in other Gruiforin birds, 
rather easily separable from the glutanis niaxiinus. 

Hi o-tibialis (glutonis maxim us). —This large muscle, with rather 
weak median and very strong post-acetabular j>ortions, had the 
disposition found in Gruit’orni birds generally. 

Ilio-trochanterici posterior , anterior, and mediae, were all 
distinct and well developed as in other (Iruiform birds, but the 
small median muscle (glutceus guartus) was absent in A. giganteus 
as in A. scolopaceus ; in the present example of Rkinochetus it 
was just separable. 

Caud-ilio~fenwralis (femoro-caudal and accessory). —The femoro- 
caudal was absent in A. giganteus as in A. scolopaceus , present 
but small in Rkinochetus ; the accessory was large, but with an 
area of tendinous degeneration in A. giganteus, precisely as in 
A. scolopaceus, absent in Rkinocketus . 

Amhisns. — Present in both A. giganteus and llhinochetus, its 
slender tendon, after passing round the knee, receiving a strong 
anchor from the head of the fibula. 

Caud-ilio-flexoritts (semitend in os us and accessory sem i ten d i nos us). 
Ischio'flexorius (semimembranosus), dastrocnemius , middle, or 
posterior femoral head. —For convenience, to explain the in¬ 
teresting relations of this group of muscles, 1 have repeated here, 
as text-figures 1-4, the text figures 81 84 in my paper on 
Gruiforui birds already published in the Proceedings of this 
Society (P. Z. S. 39()i, pp. 650 651). In A. giganteus, as in 
A. scolopaceus (text-fig. 2), the seinitendinosus (C.T.L. 2) is wide, 
but not so large as the semimembranosus (I.K.), except towards 
its insertion, whereas in Rkinochetus it is enormous, much 
larger than the semimembranosus. In A. giganteus the accessory 
semitend. (C.I.L. 2) is a broad triangular muscle, meeting the 
semitend. in an oblique raphe, exactly as in A. scolopaceus (text- 
fig. 2), and then running down to join the middle head of the 
gastrocnemius, which it covers; the semimemhr., also as repre¬ 
sented in that figure, sends a slip to the conjoined semi- 
temlinosus and accessory semitend., and passes on to the tibia 
by a fiat ligament (A. 2). There was also a thin flat ligament 
from the semitend. raphe to the tibia, w T hieh I did not find in 
A. scolopaceus , but which 1 found in Rallus (text-fig. 1, A. 1). 

The condition of this group of muscles in the example of 
Rkinochetus that I am now describing, corresponded, except in 
one important respect, w r itb what I found on a former occasion 
and described as resembling the condition in Otis (text-fig. 3). 
The semitendinosus, accessory semitend., and semimembranosus 
unite to form a flat tendon of insertion to the tibia (A. 2) plainly 
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Text-figure 1. Text-figure 2. 



Kine-musc les of lonyirnsti is Knpi'-nmst les of Annum sro! opart ns 

Mnsculatuie of knee; right leg, internal \iew 
FFM-TIB -1 Internal separate slip of ftinoio-tihiuhs (\nsliihintenms) 
X. Ligament fiotn fetnui to tihm 
1* I F Pub-is< hio-feniorales (ndductois). 

(' T L Cuud-ilm-fh Nouns. CTLI Ptmoml inwihon of < nid ilio-fle\- 
oriUH (a(<essoi\ seniitemhnosim) OIL 2 St mitcndinoMH 
l F Isc hio-tie\niiu« (seniiniembiunohus). 

A l Anchor to tibia of C / 1*. 

A i Auclioi to tibia of I.F. 

Or 1 External temoial division of gastrocnemius. 

He J. Internal femoral diwson of gastiotneniius 
Or l Tibi.il division of gastioc licmius 
SOL Nolens. 

In teU-figme 2 the < aud-ilio-flcvoi ius has had a puce i<mo\(il toixlnhit 
thedeepei l>mg Or J, 

Tl»e tendinous areas au* dotted. 



Knee-muscled of Otis tarda. Knee-muscle* of llehomis fultra 


Description and lettering as m text-tigmw 1 & 2 
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identical with the tendon of insertion of the semimembranosus 
in Aramus and It all us. This tendon arises from the semiten- 
dinosiis raphe, ami the muscular bellies pass under it, meet a 
separate muscle (text-fig. 3, Clc. 2) arising from the femur just 
proximal to the accessory semitendin., and form a strong tendon 
that joins the common tendon of the gastrocnemius. A glance 
at text-figures 1,2, and 3 will show that this muscle, marked (1c. 2, 
appears to he present in Itallns , Aramus, Otis , and JtJrinochefas, 
but that in the two former it is fused along its edge with the 
accessory semitendinosus, whilst in the two latter it is free. .If, 
then, we identify the muscle marked Gc. 2 in text-fig. 3 with the 
middle head of the gastrocnemius, it seems a sufficient, statement 
of the facts to say that the middle head of the gastrocnemius in 
Itallns is either absent, or fused with the accessory semiten- 
ditiosiiK. But in both species of A ram ns, although the accessory 
semitendinosus is sufficiently broad to pass both for itself and a 
fused railine like middle head of the gasf rocnemius, there is, in 
additional distinct middle head (text-fig. 2,( Sc. 2) apparently absent 
in Itallns. In J'sophia. the middle head of the gastrocnemius is 
double, one portion corresponding with the Ge. 2 in text-fig. 2, 
another with the (Sc. 2 in text-fig. 3. In my paper already cited 
(l\ Z. S. 1901) 1 stated that, the external head of the gastro¬ 
cnemius in Otis was trifid, one of the throe origins passing under 
t he biceps. 1 do not doubt hut tlmt the lat ter is morphologically 
identical with the slip marked (Sc. 2 in text-fig. 2. In the example 
of Ithinochrtns that 1 am now describing, I found precisely the 
same condition ; not only is the tic. 2, represented in text-fig. 3, 
present, hut there is also a separate middle head corresponding 
with the (!c. 2 of text-fig. 2. Dr. Beddard (I\ Z. S. 1891. p. 1(5) 
has published a. description and an incompletely lettered figure 
of the gastrocnemius and its relations in Ithinochetnx. Although 
his description is difficult to follow, as it omits reference to the 
tibial head of the gastrocnemius which, so far as I know, occurs 
in all birds, and refers to a head “formed by a broad fiat tendon 
to the head of the fibula/’a disposition which is at least aim or mal 
in Avian anatomy, J infer that the arrangement of the gastro¬ 
cnemius in the example of lthinochelns that he dissected was 
identical with that which I describe here. 

For some time 1 have been collecting notes on the various 
fashions in which the middle head of the gastrocnemius and the 
accessory semitendinosus are disposed in birds, but T do not w ish 
to offer these results for publication until I*ean present a fairly 
complete picture of their distribution in the Avian system. l)r. 
Gndow (Vogel, in Broil n’sThier-lieieh, p. 184) distinguishes three 
conditions of this complex: (i.) when the accessory semitendinosus 
cannot be separated from the middle head of the gastrocnemius ; 
(ii.) when both muscles are present hut quite distinct except in so 
fur as they may be connected by secondary tendons; (iii.) when 
the accessory semitendinosus is absent but the middle head of 
the gastrocnemius present. This grouping will not contain all the 
facts; there is a condition, as in Rhinochelus and Psophia , which 
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corresponds with G&dow’s second group, except that there is, in 
addition, a second distinct middle gastrocnemius. 

Gastrocnemius ,, external femoral heady and internal tibial head* 
Ilio-fibularis (biceps , with sling and anchor). Soleus .—All these 
presented no peculiarity, and were similar in the two species of 
Aramus and in Rhinochetus . 

Pub-ischio-femorales (adductors ).—In all three birds both were 
present, without trace of tendinous degeneration, and, as in most 
Gruiform birds, the internal muscle was much stronger and wider 
than the external muscle. 

Ischiofemoralis {obdurator externus), obdurator {obdurator 
internus ); aocessorii obdurator is. —With regard to these muscles, 
I have to note only that the obdurator externus was notably 
small in A. giganteus , and that the area of insertion, to the shape 
of which Garrod attached importance, was markedly triangular 
in that bird, as in A . scolopaceus and in Rails and Cranes. It ur 
much more oval in Rhinochetus. 

Per on e/m superjicialis and peroneus profundus. —In both species 
of Aramus and in Rhinochetus the superficial muscle is the more 
important, with a broad superficial origin, extensive origin from 
the fascia of the adjacent muscles and, in A ramus, almost no deep 
origin, hut a. certain amount of it in Rhinochetus. The anchor 
to the sustentaculum of the flexor tendons is broad in all three 
and shows traces of being broken into separate slips. The 
tendinous slip to the flexor of the third digit is well developed in 
all three birds. The deep muscle is very strong in Rhinochetus, 
arising from a large part of the fibula, beginning at the insertion 
of the biceps tendon, and from the adjacent surface of the tibia. 
It passes in the normal fashion into a flattened tendon running 
in a groove under the slip to digit 111 of the superficial muscle. 
In A. scxdopaceus I did not find it, but in A. giganteus it was 
represented by a very minute muscular head arising high up from 
the fibula opposite the biceps insertion, and passing at once into 
a. most slender ossified tendon, so closely adherent to the fibula 
that, unless it were specially searched for, it might easily be missed. 
It has the usual insertion by a very thin flattened tendon in a 
groove under the slip to III. The tendons of both peroneals were 
ossified in Aramus, as in many other Gruiform and Limicoline 
birds, but in Rhinochetus there was no trace of ossification. 1 have 
shown, in a former communication to the Society ( 4 * The Peroneal 
Mufcles in Birds,” P. Z. S. 1913), that in Gruiform birds there 
k a tendency for the deep peroneal to become reduced or to dis¬ 
appear, so that it would not be remarkable to find it present in 
A. giganteus and absent in A. scolopaceus, even if these forms 
were not specifically distinct. 

Tibialis anticus ; Extensor digitorum communis ; FUxores per - 
forwntes et perforati of digits II and III.—These muscles are all 
present in both species of Aramus and in Rhinoclmtus and have 
the disposition that is normal in birds generally. The most 
notable point of difference is that in Aramus the tendons are all 
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ossified, above and below the ankle, and are unossified in Rkhw- 
chetus. The flexor tendon of digit III is connected with the 
perforated flexor tendon of the same digit by a strong slip. 

Flexores perforate of digits 11, 111, IV. In all three birds, 
as in Gruiform birds generally, there are three heads for this 
group of muscles, and fibres from each of the three tendons can 
be traced to each of the three heads. The ambiens head is the 
tendon of the arnbiens muscle, which passes under the biceps 
ligament, that is to say, between it and the fibula. The fihular 
or external head arises by a tendon from the fibula, proximal to 
the insertion of the biceps and passing superficially to the biceps 
tendon. The deep or femoral head is fleshy from between the 
condyles of the femur. 

Flexor longis hallacis. —In all three birds this arises by a 
single head from between the condyles of the femur. 

Flexor prof a ml us. —Arises from the shaft of the tibia close under 
the fibula. In Aravms the tendons of the deep flexors are nearly 
equal in size; in Rhinochetus the tendon of the longus ballucis is 
relatively smaller. Jn A. giganteus the relations between the two 
deep tendons are much as 1 represented in A. scolopaceus (J\ Z. »S. 
1901, p. 054), except that the vinculum to the other deep flexor 
is spread over the branches to the digits rather more, as in the 
figure of bkirypyya given on the same page. The present example 
of Rhinochetus was exactly similar in this respect to the figure 
I have given, also on the same page. 

The muscular anatomy affords small ground for separating 
^4. giganteus from A . scolopareus. The most notable differences 
relate to muscles that are degenerate in the group, and that 
might even vary individually- such as the presence of a tores 
minor in A. scolopaceus which is absent in A. giganteus . and the 
presence of a peroneus profundus in the latter species and its 
absence in the former. 

The muscular arrangements in which the two species of Aramus 
agree and differ from Cranes are more numerous, and are in con 
formity with the sepaiation of a sub-family Aramiiue. 


Osteology . 

I have noted only a few osteological points, the systematic 
value of which 1 do not propose to discuss. 

Like that of A. scolopaceus , the skull of A . giganteus is strongly 
schizorhinal ; the lacrimals are not fused with the skull as occurs 
in Rhinochetus and Lirnicoline birds. Tlie palate is widely 
schizognathous with a long pointed vomer, and tbe pterygoids 
are short,* and expanded anteriorly as in Crus. Also, as in Grits, 
there is a pair of occipital foramina, and strong descending ex- 
occipital processes, both absent in Rhinochetus. Tbe skulls of 
both species of Aramus are exceedingly like those of true Cranes, 
the likeness extending not only to the larger characters that have 
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been employed in classification, but to the minute configuration 
of the bones. 

Sternum .—In ftoriow’s valuable synoptic table ( Vogel, in Bronn\s 
Thier-Reich, p. 79), he states that the external spine is very large 
in tiruoK (in which he includes A ramus) and very small in Rhino - 
chetns, and that the internal spine is absent in (Irues and in Rhino - 
chetm. With regard to the internal spine, 1 confirm his statement 
for Cranes, *Rhwonhetuft, and both species of Aranms. The 
external spine is certainly small in Rhinochelus, but it was also 

Text-figure 5. 





Shoulita-ffirdle articulation** in Gruiform Birch I. 7 tnhnriea. II. (inis 
{anxtrahishva & carvnoutata) III. Aramu* gigavten*. IV. Uhinochetus kngn. 

A. Acrocoracoidal process of coracoid. C. Coracoid. Cl. Claude. J\ Procora- 
coidal process of coracoid. S. Scapula. 


small in both species of Aramus. In the examples of Grvs 
that 1 have examined (G. australasiana and G. carunculata) the 
external spine was very large, and hollowed for a coil of the 
windpipe. In an example of Balearica, on the other hand, it was 
as minute as in Aramus and Rhinochetus. The sex of the skeleton 
had not been noted, but it appears probable that the huge 
external spine of Cranes is develop! in connection with the 
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windpipe, and is not to be regarded as a character of systematic 
value. 

Shoulder girdle articulation. -- In text-fig. 5 I give drawings of 
the relations of the coracoid, scapula, and clavicle, to which 
Furbringer lias paid so much attention in his great monograph on 
Birds. Furbringer has figured the s uno si ructures in 1 lie case of 
Urns, Psophia , A ran) us. tiurt/p)/<(u 7 Dicholuph as, and Otis (Morph, 
u. System, der Vogel, 1888, pi. ii., figs. 40-4o). Comparison of his 
figures with those that I give here, will show that, within the limits 
of (iruiforin birds, the diameters vary considerably and are difficult 
to value for systematic purposes. Hahatrica agrees very closely 
with the figure Furbringer gives for G'rus, except that the pro- 
corucoidal process is not <piiteso large. Mv figure of Gras, which 
applies equally to G\ australasiaua ami to V. caruuctdaftf. shows 
much cdosec articulation of the clavicle and scapula, than was 
ligured by Furbringer. as well as a smaller procoracoi lal process. 

Aramus ijitpitdcus differs from flic figure given by Fiirhritiger, 
possibly for A, scolopaceus % in that, the articular end of the clavicle 
forms a broad flattened plate arlicnlating with the scapula. 

Hhinochetus Ins a large procoracoid, and very slight art.iculaf ion 
of clavicle and scapula. According to Furbiinger, Psophia shows 
the most complete articulation of scapula, clavicle, and procoracoid. 

Systematic Position of Antonis. I have already shown (P. V.. S. 
11)01, pp. that. A. s udopucrus fitted naturally with (Irui- 

form birds, ami the examination of A. yiyanteus confirms this in 
every respect. 



P.Z.S. 1915. WOODWARD, PL. I. 
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32. On the Skull o£ ail extinct Mammal related to -fSluroptts 
from a (Uve in the Ruby Mines at Mogok, Burma. 
By A. Smith Woodward, LL.D., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S. 

[Received May 25, 1916 : Read June 8, 1916.] 

(Plate I.* & Text-figure 1.) 


IstPhX. 

AChtreiilopitu Vacant , geu. et sp. n. 


Pag* 

fciH 


The rare and remarkable mammal +h'htroj»int, now confined to 
the highlands of eastern Thiliet, is evidently the survivor of a 
group which must have had a wide geographical tango in compaia- 
tively modern geological times. It is so completely intermediate 
between the Procyonidie and the X r rsida*, that it is sometimes 
placed in the one family +, sometimes in the other J; and its 
relationships to the Pliocene i/t/a'Harriott are so obvious §, that it 
must doubtless bo regarded as a somewhat modified survivor of 
the common stock fiom which the Proeyonidfo and Ursidto have 
diverged. No clos-dy related fossil forms, however, have hitherto 
been recorded ; and the recent discovery of a skull of an allied 
extinct species is theiefore of interest. 

The new specimen (text-fig. 1) was obtained from a cave at the 
ruby mines, Mogok, Upper Burma, by Mr. A. L. Bacon, and 
brought as a gift to the British Museum by Mr. F. Atia}'. The 
skull lacks both zygomatic arches and the anterior end of the 
palate with the incisors and three of the premolar teeth. It 
must, lu fact, have lain exposed for some time in the cave; for 
the whole of the sagittal crest has been gnawed away by a rodent, 
evidently a porcupine ||, and there are similar tooth marks along 
the lambdoidal border and other parts of the occiput. Otherwise 
the fossil is well preserved and all its characteristic features are 
shown. 

Although it is not mineralised, the bone is remarkably dense 
and heavy, as in the skull of ^Elaropm inelanolenctis* |J. Nearly 
all the sutures between the elements are closed, and the specimen 
represents a fully adult individual, which was slightly larger and 
more robust than the descrilied examples of the existing species. 
It agrees with the latter in all essential respects, such as the 

* For explanation of the Plate see p. 428. 

t K. Ray Lankester, "Oil the Affinities of JRUuropus melanolcucus,” Trans. Linn. 
Soc., Zool., aer. 2, vol. viii. (1901), op. 163-172, pis. xviii.-xx. 

$ K. 8. Bardenfietli, “On the Systematic Position of JSluropus melunolvurus 
Mindeskrift tor Janetus Hteenstrnp (1018), art. xvu. 

i H. Winge, £ Miueo Lauda, vol. ii. (1896), pt. ii. no. 2, p. 62. 

Similar gnawing of fossil bones has been noticed by R. Lj dekker, “The Fauna 
of the Karim] Oaves/* Palceont. Indira, ser. 10, vol. iv. (1886), p. 26. 

% £. Ray Lankester, loc, ait. p. 165. 
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Text figure 1. 



A.--C *~-JEfarri(lopua Haconi , gen. et sp. uov.; imperfect skull from the left 
lateral (A.), palatal (B.), and upper (C.) aspects; oue-quartor nat. size. 

ff. Marks of gnawing by rodents, probably porcupines. 

D. — JEluropu* mclanoleucua A.Milne-Edw.; left upper dentition, outer aspect: 
one-quarter nat. size. 

pm, 1-3. First, second, and third prcinolars. 
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disposition of the basicranial foramina, the ending of the palate 
posteriorly between the last molars, the position of the infra¬ 
orbital foramen on the cheek, and the absence of a postorbital 
prominence. It differs only in its steeper frontal profile and 
certain minor characters. The inner face of the stout mastoid 
process, for example, is irregularly ridged, not smooth as in 
aH&lwropua. The foramen which pierces the inner wall of the 
lachrymal pit in the existing species, is behind this pit in the 
fossil. 

The molar and premolar teeth, so far as preserved, agree closely 
with those of ^ Eluropus , and exhibit only a less marked crimping 
and less tendency to subdivision of some of the cusps. Except 
these features, there is nothing to remark about the molars (PI. I. 
figs. 1 A-c, m. 1, in. 2). The upper sectorial (pm. 4) is noteworthy 
for the simple and robust character of its antero-internal cusp or 
protocone. The third premolar (pm. 3) is preserved only on the 
left side and agrees precisely with that of JZluropus , but is rela¬ 
tively a little larger. Even in the existing genus the space for 
the first two preinolars is so short that the double-rooted pin. 2 is 
thrust crosswise and pm. 1 is reduced to a single minute cusp 
(PI. I. fig. 2); but in the imperfect fossil, which does not retain 
either of these teeth, the corresponding space is still shorter. 
The hone is broken away on the right; hut it seems to be suffi¬ 
ciently well preserved on the left to show that only one single- 
rooted premolar originally occupied this position. At least, a 
single socket of moderate size fills the whole of the space between 
pm. 3 and the canine. The canine (c.), broken on the left, but 
completely preserved on the right side, closely resembles that of 
JZluropvs , even to the faint crimping of its posterior keel; it is, 
however, slightly more robust than in the described specimens of 
the existing species. 

Some of the principal measurements of the fossil, in fractions 


of a metre, are as follows :— 

*M. 

Length from anterior border of nasals to posterior face of occipital condyles. 0*25 
Maximum width between outer borders of mastoid processes, about . . . 0*18 

Maximum width of basioccinital between tympanic bullsu. 0043 

Frontal width at poxtorbital point . 0*066 

Depth of snout from alveolar border above pm. 3, about . 0*076 

Depth between alveolar border and beginning of sagittal crest, about. 0*135 

M. 2—maximum length . 0*038 

„ width . 0*029 

M. 1— „ length. 0*027 

„ width . 0*031 

Pm. 4— „ length . 0*029 

„ width . 0*021 

Pm. 3— „ length . 0*023 

„ width . 0*014 

Canine— „ length of base . 0*023 

„ width of base . 0*016 

The fossil from Mogok, therefore, differs essentially from the 
skull of the existing species of JSluropm in the shortness and 
bluntness of the snout, with the consequent reduction of space 
Proc. Zool. Soo.—1915, No. XXX. 30 
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for the anterior premolars. It remains only to decide whether 
these differences are to be regarded as of generic or of specific 
value. If the anterior premolars were merely reduced in size, 
there need be no hesitation in adopting the latter alternative; 
but as pm. 2 differs fundamentally in having only a single root 
while pm. 1 was probably absent, I am inclined to refer the fossil 
to a distinct genus. I propose that this genus be named JSlurei- 
dopu8 y and defined from JSluropm by the presence of only three 
upper premolars of which the foremost has a simple root. The 
species represented by the skull now described may be appropriately 
named baconi after its discoverer. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 

Fig. 1. Jfilureidopus baconi , gen. et sp. nov.; left upper dentition from the outer 
(A), lower (B) f and inner (C) aspects, partly restored from the right side 
of the fossil, nat. size; e. canine; pm. 2, single socket tor second premolar; 
jpm, 3, 4, second and third premolars; m. 1, 2, first and second molars. 
Fig. 2. Mluropus melanoleucut A. Milne-Edw.; left upper canine (c.) and first to 
third premolars (pm. 1-8), lower aspect, nat. size. 
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33. Contributions to the Anatomy and Systematic Arrange¬ 
ment of the CWoidea. liy Frank E. Rkddard, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.Ii.S., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Sociotv. 

[Received and Read May 25, 1915.] 

(Text-figures l-(5.) 
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Gexlb Chapmania. 
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I obtained, on June 30tb, 1914, a large number of examples of 
Cestodes from an American llliea (Rhea americana) which died 
in the Society’s Gardens on the previous day. All these worms 
were found in the right ctecum, and none of them in the small 
intestine. As is known, the ciecum is very rarely found to be 
inhabited by Uestode parasites, though there are cases on 
record *, 

From this bird three species of Cestodes have been described. 
Of these three, Gittotamia rfieas may be set aside at once as having 
nothing in common with the species which forms the subject of 
the present remarks. This latter species is identical with either 
Tcenia tauricollis of Chapman or Taenia struthionis Houttuyn 
among those which have been found in Rhea, or is another 
species altogether. Tcenia tauricollis lias been placed in a genus 
Cflap mania (which is not widely different from Idioyenes), while 
Taenia struthionis is now assigned to Davainea . In spite of this 
generic separation, which depends upon the not at all full descrip¬ 
tion of Davainea struthionis by Parana t and von Linstow i, I 
am by no means certain that they are not actually identical 
at least generically. 

Davaima struthionis , though found in the Ostrich, is stated by 
Fuhrmann § to occur also in Rhea americana ; but the statement 
of Fuhrmann is not advanced with absolute positiveness; and it 
is only a statement in that no characters of Davahiea struthionis 
are given by him to confirm the identification. The fullest account 
of the structure of Davainea struthionis is that of v. Linstow. 
Parana’s notes give no anatomical detail to speak of. It is prob¬ 
ably therefore to the former paper that the responsibility for 
including this species in the genus Davainea by all subsequent 

# See Broun’s 1 Tliier-Reich/ Bd. iv. Abtli. 1 n, p. 1625. 

f Ami. Mur. Civ. Genova (2 a) ii. 1885, p. '125. 

1 Arch. f. mikr. Anat. xlii. 1893, p. 447. 

§ “ Die Ceetoden der Vogel,” Zool. Jalirb. Suppl.-tid. x. 1908, pp. 6 and 19. 

30* 
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authors is to be referred. Yon Linstow himself assigns the worm 
to the genus Davainea by reason of the form of the hooks. That 
character, however, is now known in other genera—though all of 
them of the family Davaineidse. 

Those who have written subsequently upon this species, Da¬ 
vainea struthionis , Iiave probably accepted its generic rank rather 
from the remarks of Max Braun than from the facts detailed in 
v. Linstow’s memoir. The former has pointed out in Bronn’s 
‘ Thier-Reich ’ * that the alleged ovary of v. Linstow, consisting of 
a number of separate spherical masses, is not indeed the ovary, 
but an instance—largely met with in the genus Davainea- 
of the “ Parenchymkapseln ” of German writers, in which the 
ripe ova are massed after the disappearance of the uterus (when 
that sac is clearly developed in the genus, which would seem to 
be not always). Apart from this interpretation of the “ ovary ” 
of v. Linstow and the nature and distribution of the seta* 
according to v. Linstow, there is nothing in the description of 
that writer which would justify the reference of “ Tcniia struthi - 
onis n to the genus Davainea . It will be observed that there is 
therefore no reason to distinguish this worm from Vhapmania 
tauricollis, at any rate so far. The detached masses of ripe o\n 
correspond with what I shall shortly describe in that species, 
where the uterus is more or less broken up into partly sqwrate 
cavities containing eggs. The general form and size of the species 
which has l>een termed Davainea sto'uthionis, as figured by Paronaf, 
is precisely what I have found to characterise the worm from 
Rhea americana y which in other ways agrees positively with the 
descriptions extant of Chajmania tauricollis. We have, how¬ 
ever, to assume, if this identification be correct, that v. Linstow 
has missed the paruterine organ. This is, however, not evident 
in immature proglottids. J can hardly claim to have proved 
specific identity; but 1 believe it w T ould be difficult on the 
facts known to deny generic identity between these two species. 

In the meantime, however, 1 identify the species described in 
the present paper with that described by Chapman, Fuhrmann, 
and others as Tania, Davainea, or Chapmavia tauricollis . It 
reaches a length of fourteen inches or so and has thus much the 
dimensions given by Chapman t . It is held that Tenia argentina 
of Zschokke § is the same species. If so, there would appear to 
be a discrepancy in that the measurement of length given by 
Zschokke is 8-9 cm. I am able, however, to clear up this diffi¬ 
culty. The majority of my specimens agreed with Chapman’s in 
their dimensions; but in a few the length was not greater than 
8 cm. or so. 




is very slender and widens out more or less suddenly to the wider 

• Bd. vi.pt. ii. p. 1446. 
t Ann. Mm. Civ. Genova (pa), ii. 1885. 

I P*oc, Aoad. Sci. Philadelphia, 1876, p. Id. 

$ Centralbl. f. Baht. u. Para*, iii. 1888, p. 8. 
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(3-4 mm.) posterior region. The most posterior segments are 
hardly, if at nil, longer than wide. There is no neck. 

The figure given by Chapman * of the scolex and anterior 
segments is quite in accord with the view that the species 
described by himself is that which I regard heie as “ Tcmia 
taaricollis .” He does not, however, figure or make any reference 
to hooks upon the rostellum (or, for the matter of that, else¬ 
where). Monticelli t, however, in his fuller description, found 

Text-figure 1. 



Scolex and anterior segments of Chapmania tauricolUs. 
9. Sucker. 


the hooks, which he described as a minutissimi uncim.” It 
would not be difficult to miss these hooks; I find from a note 
made by myself upon the living worm that no hooks were seen. 
I have, however, closely examined the scolices of two preserved 
examples—the only scolices which I possess—and find traces of 
the hooks in one individual only. The other specimen was 

* Proc. Acad. Sci. Philadelphia, 1876, p. 14. 
f Net. Sicil. xii. 1892-8, p. 208. 
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devoid of hooks* The one which showed them only possessed 
a few, which needed a high-power lens and good illumination to 
show them Up. It seems to me that they may easily be shed. 
I am quite unable to make any statement as to the shape of 
these hooks. They appeared to be little more than acicular in 
form, like the hooks of the suckers in some Dawainea. The 
feebleness of the rostellar hooks seems to me to be related to the 
little marked character of the rostellum in this and other forms. 
I may remark that there is no reason to believe that the present 
species has any hooks upon the suckers *. I shall return later to 
the questions of systematic arrangement which depend upon the 
presence of hooks in connection with the genera ZschoJckeella and 
Inermicapsi/er and some others. 

In spite of the fact that Chapman described the genital pores 
of his species as alternating irregularly, the genus Chapvnania 
has been defined by some subsequent writers as unilateral, at any 
rate in the particular species Chapmania tauricollis f. Chapman 
himself remarked that five pores might follow consecutively upon 
the same side of the body. I have seen ten segments in series 
with the genital pores all upon the same side. It is therefore 
obvious where the error may have crept in. The genital j>ores 
lie at about the middle of the lateml border. 

I shall now deal with a few points in the internal structure of 
this Cestode. 

The cirrus-sac does not seem to me to have been fully described 
by Fuhrmann. The cloaca genitalis , as he has pointed out, is 
deep and expands within the cortex in a funnel-shaped way. 
Into the middle of this funnel opens the cirrus-sac, and through 
it projects often the protruded cirrus. The cirrus-sac appears to 
consist of two distinct regions, or it may be, as I shall point out 
later, that the cloaca genitalis consists of two distinct regions. In 
any case a bottle-shaped sac opens into what is unquestionably 
the cloaca genitalis, the neck of which “ bottle’’ is much shorter 
than the rest. This relatively narrow tube has muscular walls 
quite continuous with those of the rest of the cirrus-sac, and in 
it lies the cirrus, which nearly fills up its lumen in cirrus-sacs, 
which are in an average state of protrusion of the cirrus. The 
rest of the cirrus-sac extends into the body of the worm some way 
inwards of the lateral water-vascular tube and ends in a retractor 
muscle, as has been described by Fuhrmann. The flask part of 
the cirrus-sac is divided from its narrow neck by a sphincter- 
muscle, which forms a collar within the lumen of the sac, and to 
the inside of this a fan-shaped bunch of muscular fibres, provided 
with nuclei at their internal ends, further blocks the lumen and 


* Fuhrmann, however (Rev. Sulsee Zooh iv. 1806, p. Ill), not only refers to hooks 
upon the rostellum, but speaks of having seen the evidence of hooks upon one 
sucker. The definitions of the genna Chapmania given by Fuhrmann and Ransom 
do not use hooks upon the sucker* as a character of that genus. 
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serves, as I imagine, as a retractor of the cirrus. The vagina 
opens at the junction of the neck and the flask-shaped region, a 
fact which rather tends to prove that the neck region really 
belongs to the cloaca genitalis, unless it be remembered that the 
male and female genitalia have really a common origin and are 
parts of a single sytem. The various facts to which attention 
has been called are illustrated in the accompanying figure of the 
cirrus-sac and its external orifice (text-fig. 2). 

Text-figure 2. 
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the middle of the proglottid and on a level with the cirrus-sac. 
It forms a nearly straight line about the middle of the proglottid, 
wider in the middle of its length and tapering off to the side of 
the proglottid remote from the cirrus-sac, in which direction it 
does not reach the lateral water-vascular tube. At the other end 
the growing uterus is limited by the cirrus-sac and the coil of the 
vas deferens. In the lateral, most immature part of the uterus 
that organ appears to be formed by only a very slight modification 
of the medullary tissue. There is simply an increase in the 
number of the nuclei, which are thus closer together and become 
more conspicuous. 


Text-figure 3. 



Horizontal section through immature proglottid, to illustrate earliest upi>earance 
of uterus («£.)• ov. Ovary. 

In the more central parts of the uterus at this stage, which, as 
already said, is wider, the nuclei are more abundant, both actually 
and relatively. Between them cavities appear, all of them small 
but of varying sizes; the dimensions of some coincide very closely 
with the meshwork of the general medullary parenchyma. The 
nuclei, at least in many cases, are arranged round these spaces in 
a regular fashion and thus constitute a lining epithelium to these 
uterine cavities. The several cavities are separate from each other 
in this early formed uterus. Fuhrmann * has observed the same 
mode of origin of the uterus of Chapmania tauricollis , and 
remarks: “ Anfangs erscheint der Uterus gekammert.” 

In later stages there is a confluence of these cavities, and in 
the fully developed uterus such as is represented in text-fig. 4, 
the uterus appears to consist of a larger central cavity which is 
prolonged in all directions through the medullary parenchyma 
into outgrowths. I am disposed to think that these latter inter¬ 
communicate and form a network. In horizontal sections near 
to the dorsal and ventral surfaces of the uterus the retiform 
appearance is very strikingly manifested. In transverse sections 

* Rtv. SoiMe ZociL iv. IBM, p. 191. 
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through the mature utei us the appearance of a number of detached 
cavities containing npe eggs is often presented It is, perhaps, 
this condition which 1ms led to the explanation by v. Linstow* 
of the clusters of ripe eggs seen in “ Tcema strnthionis” 


Text figure 4. 



Horizontal section through mature uterus, showing opening into paruteriue 

organ. 

Ca, Mass of .calcareous bodies at orifice of uterus. 1. Lateral water-vascular tube. 
Pa, Paraterinejorgau. Tit. Uterus. 

The partUerine organ of this species lias been figured by 
* Arch. mikr. Anat* xlii. 1893, pi. xxviii. fig. 14. 
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Zschokke * in the course of his description of “ Tcenia argentina * 
but mistaken by him for a testis, with which identification 
Monticelli associated himself +. Fuhrmann i recognised the true 
nature of this body, which was certainly puzzling at a time 
when the paruterine organ, now known in so many Cestodes, 
was hardly or not at all understood. Zschokke has rightly called 
attention to the mass of calcareous bodies lying behind the 
anteriorly placed paruterine organ. The first beginnings of this 
organ are not plain to me, so little differentiated are at first its 
tissues from that of the medullary parenchyma of which it is a 
part. But I feel safe in saying that it does not put in an 
appearance for some time after the uterus has commenced to 
develop. I mention this matter as being of importance, since in 
the species JRhabdometra cylindrica the paruterine organ appears 
before the uterus. There is thus in the present speoies no 
obvious connection in development between the two organs. The 
paruterine organ in a fairly early stage of development lies, as has 
been stated, anteriorly in the segment and quite close to the 
anterior edge of the uterus, which is behind it. This surface of 
the paruterine organ is capped by a rather dense mass of calcareous 
bodies. The calcareous bodies are not, however, confined to 
this region of the paruterine organ, or rather to the outside 
of it; they also occur scattered throughout its substance, but 
not in such great numbers and not, where present, so closely 
pressed together. The general outline of the paruterine 
organ in these not fully mature segments is shown in horizontal 
sections to be somewhat conical, but with a rather convex base, 
the latter being anterior in position. 

It is, furthermore, to be noted that the paruterine organ is very 
closely related to the uterus, which lies behind it. The mass of 
calcareous bodies and the margin of the mass forming the 
immature paruterine organ are divided by nothing from the 
uterine cavity. The uterus, that is to say, has no anterior wall 
save that which is furnished by the paruterine organ. There 
is thus a distinct relationship between the uterus and the 
paruterine organ. . At this period in its development the 
paruterine body is solid throughout; there is no trace of a central 
cavity. In proglottids at the end of the body, which are rather 
longer than broad and apparently quite mature, the paruterine 
body has the appearance which is represented in the accompanying 
figure (text-fig. 4). This is a representation of a horizontal 
section showing the paruterine body rather oblong in form with 
rounded angles. It is sharply marked off from the parenchyma 
of its proglottid laterally. Posteriorly it is not marked off from 
the cavity of the uterus, that is to say the uterus has no wall of 
its own dividing it from the paruterine organ. The two structures 
indeed seem to be mutually differentiated parts of one structure. 

* Centralb. f. Bakt. n. Parasit. iii. 1888, p. 1. 

t Nat. Sidl. rii. 1892-8, p. 208. 

t Bev. Suisse Zool iv. 1898, p. 122* 
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The paruterine part is about one-third of the total length of the 
egg-holding receptacle. The walls of the paruterine body are 
thick, and the fibrous-looking tissue has the strands running 
along the greater length of the body. Externally it is plainly 
marked oft* from the tissue of the medullary part of the proglottid. 
The mass of calcareous bodies is as plain here as in the younger 
Iiaruterine organ ; but it has got a more definite coherence of its 
own; the corpuscles are imbedded in a tissue which forms a cap 
to the paruterine organ and protrudes into the cavity of the 
uterus behind. The suggestion is that of a valve which, however, 
hinders the flow of ova into the paruterine organ rather than the 
converse, which is what would be expected. 

Text-figure 5. 


C 



Transverse section through mature proglottid, showing paruteriuo organ. 
o . Central cavity of paruterine organ. 1. Lateral water-vascular tube. 

The dose relationship of the paruterine organ to the uterus 
is reminiscent of the conditions which obtain in the not nearly 
allied genus Mesocestoides. In this Oestode, which has been 
investigated by Hamann *, Fuhrmann t, and some others, the 
uterus is divided into two regions which form a continuous tube. 
Posteriorly the uterus acquires thick fibro-spongy walls and serves 

f Swedish Exped. Egypt, pt. iii. 


* Zeitachr. f. wise. Zool. 1885. 
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an the ultimate receptacle of the ripe eggs, being closed to form a 
spherical capsule. It is this region which suggests the paruterine 
organ of Chapmania, a comparison which Fuhrmann seems, in 
the memoir quoted, to hold as possible, though Hamann compares 
this swollen and metamorphosed part of the uterus with a shell- 
gland (a comparison which seems to be negatived by the discovery 
of an ordinary shell-gland by Zschokke and others). In no 
genus, however, is there quite so intimate a connection between 
the uterus and what is certainly a paruterine organ as in 
Chapmcmia. It is quite likely that Mesocestoides has preserved 
the original relationship between these parts of the reproductive 
system. 

The access, therefore, of the ripe eggs in the uterus to the 
paruterine is thus assured ; and the dm wing to which I have 
referred (text-fig. 4) shows this movement in progress. The 
eggs'occupy the central hollow region of the paruterine organ, 
and are to be seen in transit in various parts of the same and 
of the uterus. I have observed eggs entangled, as it were, in 
the lax tissue forming the plug of calcareous bodies *. There is 
no doubt but that here the transference of ova to the paruterine 
from the uterus is quite direct. They could hardly reach it by 
another route, in view of the free continuity of the two sacs. 

Nevertheless, another view has been advanced by Fuhrmann +. 

In his important resume of the genera of Cost odes found in 
birds, this author remarks in the definition of the genus Chap- 
mania —“ Die Eier gelangen in einen stark veraweigten Uterus 
und von da wie bei JDavainea in Parenchymkapseln, worauf sie in 
abgelosten Gliedern in ein amVorderrand gelegenes breites, grosses 
Paruterinorgan gepresst werden, das eine Kapsel inn sie bildet.” 
This definition is accepted by llansom, who practically translates 
it in his general survey + of the Cyclophyllidea. Jn a later and 
fuller table of distinctions of the genem of Davaineida? § this is 
altered. In the latter, Ransom says (as part of his definition of the 
genus Chapmania ), 44 Eggs pass anteriorly into a paruterine organ 
from the uterus either directly or after the disappearance of the 
uterine wall and the envelopment of the eggs in individual paren¬ 
chymatous capsules/ 1 This alternative statement as to the fate of 
the ova is apparently due to an earlier definition by Fuhrmann of 
the genus Chapmania |j, which runs (so far as concerns the matter 
under discussion) as follows— 44 Die Eier, statt im Parenchym zu 

* It may be pointed oat that, in his figure of Chapmania longieirrhoea (later 
regarded aa identical with Idiogenet flagellum ), Fuhrmann (Centralb. f. fiakt. u. 
Parasit. Bd. 41, p. 81, fig. 3) represents a mass of calcareous bodies such as occurs 
in Chapmania taurieotlie, but upon the opposite side of the paruterine organ, *. e. 
upon its anterior face. If this be not an error there is perhaps here an additional 
point of distinction between the two genera. 

t Zool. Jahrb. Sappl.-Bd. x, J Bull. U.8. Nat. Mas. no. 60,1000. 

•f § 44 A New Cestode from an African Bustard/’ Proc. U.S. Nat. Mns. vol. xi. 
p. 646,1011. 

~ || Centralb. t Bakt. n. Farasit. Bd. 41,1006, p. 88. This memoir, however, is 
not quoted by Ransom, which is merely an oversight, as he refers to it in 
a footnote enumerating the synonyms of Idiogenee flagellum. 
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zersfcreuen, in ganz reifen losgelosten Proglottiden in einem 
parenchymatosen Paruterinorgan, das zu einer Uteruskapsel 
wird, vereinigen.” I believe, however, that this definition was 
made to include the species described in that memoir as Chap - 
mcmia longicirrhosa, a species which Fuhrmann later * trans¬ 
ferred to the genus Idiogenes , and to the species I. flagellum. 

1 have been quite unable to find a trace of anything like the 
“ Parenchymkapseln ” of Davainea or any other genus in which 
such structures exist. Nor do I think that it would be easy to 
miss such bodies were they, at any rate, so conspicuous as in the 
genera which are known to possess them (e. g., Inermicapsifer , etc.). 
My figure is, as I think, decisive as to the direct entry of the ripe 
ova into the paruterine organ; in no other possible way can the 
facts observed, and thore represented, be explained. I can only 
suggest that the irregular form of the uterus in ripe proglottids, 
as I describe it later, may be responsible for the statement 
that the eggs are separately envolved in parenchymatous 
capsules before being pushed into the paruterine organ. For in 
many sections ova may be seen to lie apparently in closely fitting 
capsules, these being in reality the expression of the ramifying 
branches of the uterus. Or it may be that both methods occur 
in this species, or finally, there is the possibility, which I do not 
consider to be very great, that the worm which I deal with in 
the present communication is not Chapmania tauricollis but a 
new form. 

The last word about the paruterine organ of this Cestode is 
contained in Fuhrmann’s account of Chapmania tapicaf . Here 
that author states that “ Bei Chapmania (auch bei Chap, tanri- 
collis) gescliielit dieser Uebertritt der Eier erst in abgelosten 
Gliedern undist deshalb von andern Autoren noeli nie beobachtet 
worden.” It is clear, from my own observations, that the eggs 
reach the paruterine organ at an earlier period. 1 think, however, 
that in my species, OtidiUmia enpodotidis, plainly belonging to 
this subfamily, this late transference does occur. 


Systematic Position of Chapmania tauricollis and validity 
of genus Chapmania; 

There is, of course, no need to argue the position of this tape¬ 
worm so far as concerns its family and subfamily position. It is 
clearly a member of the subfamily Idiogeninse of the family 
Davaineidte. 

This subfamily contains three genera, viz., Idiogenes , Chap- 
mania^Sphyronchotcenia , and very possibly my genus Otidita>?iiat. 
The most recent survey of the diameters of the three former 


* Zool. Jahrb. t. cit. p. 60. 
f Swedish Exped. Egypt, pt. iii. p. 23. 

J See P. Z.S. 1912, p. 194, and ibid. 1914, p. 879. 
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genera is by Hansom •, who distinguishes the three by the 
following salient characters—which I withdraw from his fuller 
diagnosis:— 

Idiogenes. —Small worms with weak musculature. Genital pores 
unilateral (except in L otidis). Suckers unarmed. Cirrus- 
sac large. Eggs pass directly into paruterine organ. 

Chapmania .—Larger worms with strong musculature. Genital 
pores unilateral (in C. tauricollis). Suckers armed. Cirrus- 
sac not large. Eggs first developed in separate egg-capsules 
and then passed into paruterine organ. 

Sphyronchoicenia, —Larger worms with strong musculature. 
Genital pores unilateral. Suckers unarmed. Cirrus-sac 
not large. Eggs pass directly into paruterine organ t. 
Many rows of hooks on rostellum. 

We may leave aside Sphyronchotcenia , which is clearly a 
separate genus—not to be confounded with either Idiogenes or 
Chapmania. With regard to the two latter the differentiation 
deducible from the above characteristics is altered to some extent 
by the new facts recorded in the present communication. In*tlie 
first place, the cirrus-poucli of Chapmania is not particularly 
small as is alleged by Ransom. 1 take it that the American 
helminthologist has been misled by the absence of any statement 
about the cirrus-sac of Chapmania in Fuhrmann’s definition of 
the genus, while, on the contrary, Idiogenes is defined by a large 
sac. But the latter author, in his description of “ Davainea 
tauricollis” remarks t that the cirrus-sac reaches to the middle 
of the proglottid, a statement which 1 confirm from my own 
observations §. There is, therefore, here no difference between 
Idiogenes and Chapmania, I have discussed above, in detail, the 
statement that Chapmania differs from Idiogenes in the fact 
that the former genus f&ows a series of egg-capsules in which the 
ova are imbedded before their transference to the paruterine 
organ, and shown that there is no such difference between the 
genera. There remains, therefore, merely the difference of size 
and the stouter build of Chapmamia , which is caused by the 
relatively and actually greater thickness of the longitudinal 
muscular layer of the body, to form a basis of distinction from 
its ally Idiogenes. It is not at all impossible to regard these 
facts as of generic value; but it must be remembered that 

* Proc. U.8. Nat. Mub. vol. xl. 1911, p. 687. 

f This is to be inferred, as the actual transference was not seen in any of its 
stage* by Ransom. 

t Rev* Suisse Zool. iv. 1806, p. 119. 

| But the exact point to which the cirrus-sac reaches is affected by the degree 
ana direction of the contraction of the particular proglottid examined. It is 
possible that the generic distinction has been chiefly founded upon Chapmania 
tapica, where, according to Fuhrmann (Swedish Exped. Egypt, pt. iii. p. 23), the 
cirrus-sac hardly reaches the water vascular vessel. 
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variations in the longitudinal musculature are by no means 
always accompanied by other structures which -imply undoubted 
generic difference among the Oestodes. It is possible, however, 
that a simple sac-like form of uterus characterises Idiogenes*. 

I should be, on the whole, disposed to define the genera of the 
subfamily Idiogeninao as follows :— 


Subfamily Idiogenixje. 

A single paruterine organ present in the ripe proglottid. 

Sphyhoncho tmnia. — Suckers unarmed 
Genital pores unilateral . Longitudinal 
muscles thick. Dorsal water-vascular 
trunk absent in posterior proglottids. 
Testes numerous , extending far anteriorly. 
Uterus divided into chambers , larger than 
paruterine organ . Eggs transferred late 
to paruterine organ. Cirrus-sac small. 
(OtidiTjKnia.—S uckers unarmed. Genital 
pores alternate. Longitudinal muscles 
thick. Dorsal neater-vascular trunk present 
in posterior segments. Testes numerous , 
fmterior. Uterus divided into chambers , 
extends dorsaUy into cortical layer , much 
smaller than paruterine organ . Eggs 
transferred late to paruterine organ. 
Cirrus-sac small. 

Cti a pm ax i a t .—Suckers armed. Genital 
pores alternate. Longitudinal muscles 
thick. Dorsal water-vascidar vessel absent 
in posterior proglottid. Testes numerous , 
posterior. Uterus divided into chambers , 
which in mature uterus communicate and 
form a network , larger than paru,terine 
organ. Eggs transferred early to par li¬ 
ter ine organ. Cirrus-sac large. 

Idiogenes X .—Suckers unarmed. Genital 
pores unilateral or alternate. Longitu¬ 
dinal muscles slight. Testes few y pos¬ 
terior. Uterus not divided into chambers , 
larger than par uterine organ. Cirrus-sac 
very large. 

* See also footnote to p. 438 for another possible generic distinction, 
f In view of the network which the sperm-duct forms and the tentacles upon the 
scolex, I exclude for the present C. tapica from the above genus. 

J it will be noted that the feebly developed longitudinal muscular system, the 
small number of testes, and the simplicity of the uterus may be correlated with the 
small sue of the species of this genus. 


B. Two rows of 
hooks on the ros - « 
tellum. 


A. Ten to twelve | 
rows of hooks on ■< 
the rostellum. j 
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I may point out, in conclusion, that the 

. 1 M. 

Text-figure 6. 



Horizontal section through immature proglofctids, shoving position 
of gonads. 

c. and t. Cirrus-sac. l.v. Later*! water-vMcokr tub.. *. Ov»a. W. Twteiaor,. 
thickly dispoted on the side awsy from the pore. T.S. lr*nmrer»e water- 
vessel, v.g. Vitelline gland. 

of roetellar hooks. There is, fer instance, a dose resemblance 
between Hhabdomira and its allies sod /dwywss, ^hic ^poaesses a 
single paruterine organ, on the one hand, and between Eschohkema 
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and Inermicapsifer and Davainea , with many “egg-capsules,” on 
the other. In these instances the loss of the rostellar hooks would 
need the reference of Davainea to either Zschokkeella or Inermi- 
capsifer, and of Idiogenes to lthabdometra or one of its near allies. 
The relation is quite like that between Tceniarhyncha (sens. strict .) 
and Taenia, In Tceniarhyncha , a genus formed to include the 
hookless Teen ia saginata , we have a typical Tasnia , differing only 
by the character mentioned and the correspondingly reduced ros- 
tfdlum. It is, therefore, very important to ascertain positively 
the presence or absence of rostellar (and other) hooks in view 
of the above relations. This task is --my experience with 
Chap mania teaches me—not always easy. I have carefully 
re-examined the scolex of my species Zschokkeella gambiana in 
order to set doubts at rest. I am still unable to find hooks 
thereon, and cannot, therefore, alter my opinion of its systematic 
position. 


Paoc. Zool. Sac.—1016, No. XXXI. 
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34. Minehihia: A Haplo^poridian. l>y IIkeen L. M. 
Pixbll-Goodkich, 13. Sc*., licit Memorial Research 
Fellow *. 


[Hoceivwl April 9, 1915 : Head May 11,1915.] 

(Plates 1. <fc ll.t) 

The genus Jfinchinia (Labial) undoubtedly belongs to i ho 
Haplosporidia, although it lias invariably been placed among tho 
Coccidift. Schaudinn (17, p. 270) went so far as to include the 
genus in that of Adelea , and in this he was followed, tentatively 
only, by Doflein (7, p. 744). 

Minchinia chitonis Lankester is the/ only well-established 
species; other so-called species will he dealt with later. This 
parasite was first recorded so long ago as 1885 b> Lankester (11, 
fig. 12), who found it in the liver of Chiton and gave a drawing 
of the spore under the name of Kloftsia chiton in. Labbo (9) ex¬ 
amined the same parasite in 1890,and, recognising its distinctive 
characteristics, made it the type species of a now genus, which ho 
named Minchinia in honour of Prof. Minchin. The spore hits a 
thick chitinous coat and an outer membranous envelope produced 
into a long tail at either end. 

In 1897 Leger (13) described a new Toccidian fiarrovsna 
oaudata whose spore was said to be piovided with a long tail at 
one of its poles, though, so far as l can make out, it has never 
been figured. In a subsequent communication Leger (14, p. 7 
footnote) jaunted out that this form, parasitic m Litholnats martini, 
had affinities with J finchhua, though lie did not lecommeml 
connecting the two forms. In spite of this, J^ahhe in 1899 (10) 
included this species of Jinrroussia in his new genus as Minchinia 
oaudata. In 1898 Loger (15) described the flagellated micro- 
gamete Itelonging to this species, which is undoubtedly Uocoidiiin 
in type. Therefoie Harroussia caa data, a true Ooccidian, is no 
longer to be included in the genus Alin chin hi. 

Patella and Trochm w y ero also given by Labbe as hosts of 
Minchinia, although he seemed undecided whether or not these 
contained the same species as Chiton . No figures of these 
parasites were given except one of n trophozoite fiom Patella 
which apfiears to be Coccidian in character. Therefore it seems 
likely that this Patella parasite may also turn out to have no 
relationship with Minchinia. The specimens of Patella and 
Trochus that I have examined have not been infected at all, 
although some specimens have been taken from exactly the same 
locality as infected Chiton . 


* Cuinmuutcntttl by the Secretary. 
f For explanation of the Flute, mw p. 450. 


31* 
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OcUlJRREXG'E OF MlXCUIXIA IN ChITO V. 

Duriug the last four or five years I have searched Chiton from 
Plymouth and other parts of the British coast, as well as from 
parts of the Pacific and Mediterranean, for traces of this parasite, 
and it was only in October last that specimens of Chiton at 
Plymouth were found to be strongly infected. The species of 
Chiton so parasitised was CraspedocMlus cinereus (Linn?)* from 
Iium Bay, not Acanthochites {Chiton) fascicnlaris (Linn.), stated 
by Labbc to be the host at Roscoft*. In fact the latter species I 
have never found to be infected. From this locality, out of 135 
specimens of Craspedochilus cinereus examined, 85 have had a 
more or less advanced infection. This proportion of infected 
specimens, roughly two-thirds, does not coincide with Labbe’s 
description of Minchinia as a rare parasite. However, these figures 
only refer to specimens of Craspedochilns cinereus from a small 
stretch of coast near Plymouth called Rum Bay. Perhaps the best 
ground for the collection of Chiton in the Plymouth district is 
the mouth of the river Yealm ; here, however, the specimens are 
small only, and out of twenty-five not a single one has been found 
to he infected with Minchinia . Chiton (two only) examined from 
Wembury Bay have also been free from infection. 

The infection is thus shown to be very localised ; whether the 
Chiton in Rum Bay are suffering from an epidemic of this 
parasite, or whether Minchinia is endemic to this locality, could 
only be determined by an investigation extending over several 
years. 

The parasites have so far only been recorded from the liver; 
they are, however, not restricted to this organ, but later overrun 
all the connective tissue. They are especially numerous between 
the lobes of the liver and the interior projections of the walls 
of the so-called sugar-glands (Zuckerdriisen). Infection then 
spreads to the wall of the gonad, radula sac, gills, and blood-spaces 
in the foot. Cases of advanced infection can nearly always be 
detected without dissection, because cysts full of spores can be 
seen in the gills and through the epidermis of the foot. 

In such favourable positions, lying immersed in the host’s blood, 
the parasite lias every opportunity of nourishing itself, and 
during its rapid endogenous multiplication the liver becomes 
gradually deprived of its reserve food materials. In early cases 
of severe infection the presence of numerous colourless plasmodia 
and young cysts gives a white appearance to the liver, which is 
normally brownish. As the cysts become filled with brown 
chitinous spores they appear black by reflected light, and conse¬ 
quently a liver with a severe infection at an advanced stage is 
quite black, as well ns being enormously enlarged owing to the 
bulk of parasites between the lobes. The liver-cells in such 

* [The parentheses around the names of authors placed afteV scientific names in 
this paper are used in accordance with Article 33 of the International Rules of 
Nomenclature (Procv 7th Int. Cotig, Uoston, 1907, p. 44 (1912)).—Editor.] 
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advanced cases were found to have lost their reserve food and to 
be much reduced in size, in spite of the necrotic condition of 
this organ, however, the life of the Chiton appealed to be little 
affected—at any into, in captivity infected specimens sometimes 
lived longer than non-infected. No observations appear to have 
been made on the normal length of life of a Chiton, possibly it 
may be great. Quite small specimens are often sexually mature; 
on the other hand, strongly infected specimens are nearly always 
very large—some of them the largest specimens ever seen at 
Plymouth. Could it possibly he that development of Mhichinla 
in a Chiton causes the whole animal to hypertrophy ! On the 
whole, adult forms were better infected than young ones, as would 
be expected. I have not seen the earliest stages of infection, but 
presumably the Chiton become infected when feeding: they are 
said to he entirely vegetarian. Labbe has figured three (10. text- 
tig. 107) so-called sporozoites in the liver-cells; possibly one of 
them is something of the kind, the other two appear to lie the 
normal contents of the liver-cells. Many experiments bv which 
J have tiicd to infect Chiton artificially have given negative 
results, llipe spores have not been induced to open when intro¬ 
duced into tiie^esophagus or placed in fluid from different regions 
of the alimentary canal. Therefore we seem forced to the 
conclusion that there is another host: this, at the 1 eginning, 
seemed unlikily: first, because the spores as developed in 
Chiton are so admirably adapted for an external ftee existence, 
and secondly, it is not easy to see how such an animal as Chiion, 
which feeds on plants, could easily become infected from other 
animals. Certain other facts in this connection sue given below 
after the description of the spores. 

M ET1JODM. 

Bonin’s picro-founol-acetic mixture was found to be the best 
fixative for infected tissue, since this penetrates to a certain 
extent even into ripe spores. The special methods applied to these 
spores will, however, he desciihtd later whin considering their 
structure. For general purposes picro nitric and corrosive 
sublimate mixtures were also satisfactory. Owing to the small 
size of gametes, sporoblasts, and young spores, it was necessary to 
have thin sections (3 4 p), and when there were many chitinous 
spores this was not easy. Breaking of sections was sometimes 
prevented by painting with collodion. For following the 
development of the spores it is essential to have living material, 
and methyl-green and acetic acid mixture was used for temporary 
preparations. Numerous co vend ip films and smeais stained 
with Giemsa W’ere also used for studying the development. For 
staining films and sections iron hspinatoxylin or hannatein methods 
are of course most useful; water solutions certainly seem to give 
better results than the alcoholic ones recommended by Lee (12, 
p. 156) and others, though by the latter staining is more speedily 
effected. The chitinous substance forming the spore coat, stains 
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very intensely by these methods, which are therefore not always 
convenient. In these cases Ehrlich’s, Mann’s, or Delafield’s 
htenintoxylius have given better results. Carmine stains have 
always proved disappointing. As a rule counter-staining was 
not found to be an advantage, the cytoplasm being sufficiently 
stained by the hiomatoxylin. 

PJjASMOTOMY. 

All Chiton “examined from October 1914 to April 1915 were 
heavily, if at all, infected. In only two cases was endogenous 
multiplication still proceeding, and these specimens were obtained 
and fixed during October. One of these (Chiton V) contained 
also many stages in sporogonv and even some ripe spores; the 
other (Chiton X) was crowded chiefly with plasmodia, which gave 
a white appearance to the liver. Most of the plasmodia were 
irregular in outline, hut they varied much in shape and size 
(PI. 1. figs. 1 & 2). Scattered through them were nuclei con¬ 
sisting of masses of chromatin, round each of which could be 
distinguished a clear space. At Ibis stage the nucleus has no 
sign of a membrane. Frequently these nuclei were dividing by 
a simple method of mitosis, in vain have 1 searched through 
hundreds of sections to find any trace at this stage of the beautiful 
spindles which have been figured for some Ilaplosporidia (21(18). 
Hwarczewsky states that Chntton (5) must have missed them in 
Cmilfonja mesnili ; hut such does not necessarily seem to he the 
case, for I do not think that they can have been passed over in 
Miwchinia. 

When about to divide, the mass of chromatin sepalates into 
two parts, which gradually move away from one another, but for 
some time are connected by a slender thread (cent lod osmose). 
It lias not been possible to demonstrate the centiosomes con¬ 
tained in these ehfomatin masses by means of differential 
staining, although one would expect, them to be present. 

When a plasmodium lias attained a certain size, or from other 
causes, it breaks up into daughter plasmodia, each with seveial 
nuclei (fig. 2). All these trophic stages are quile naked and 
their outlines generally irregular. It seems dear that they flow 
along to some extent, probably only very slowly, by putting forth 
pseudopodia. Sometimes between closely apposed lobes of the 
jive*’ a plasmodium becomes very elongated and narrow (fig. 1). 
No doubt want of sjiace often determines the breaking up into 
daughter plasmodia. Jt is rare to find one longer than 100 p or 
wider than 50 /u. 

During this endogenous multiplication of the parasite the 
host’s phagocytes become very active and multiply rapidly, some¬ 
times forming clumps. They appear to make a vain attempt to 
engulf the parasites, and occasionally one is observed flattened 
against a plasmodium* 

There is a certain amount of evidence to show that solid 
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particles can be ingested by the plasmodia as by an ordinary 
amoiba. Masses of fibres staining black with iron htematoxyliu 
mav sometimes be seen enclosed in an active plasmodium. They 
either disappear before encystment, or sometimes they may be 
extruded in a mass directly after the formation of the cyst, and 
become compressed between it and the parasite. Further, certain 
deeply staining granules are generally contained in the cytoplasm, 
round which no clear space can be observed as round a nucleus. 
These granules are easily distinguished from nuclei when the 
latter assume the vesicular form after encysting (PI. 1. figs. 1 
& 3, grr), although it is almost impossible to distinguish them 
before tins change is affected. Caullery and Mesnil (2, fig. 11) 
saw similar chromatic bodies left over after the nuclei bad become 
vesicular, but interpreted them as degenerate nuclei. In 
Minch lain they seem likely to be miassimdated particles, possibly 
remains of host-cells, taken in during the active life of the 
plasmodium. In one case it was practically certain that the 
parasite had ingested a host-cell —apparently a phagocyte! In 
many cases these cells apply themselves so closely to a plasmodium 
that it is difficult to see any boundary between them (fig. 2). 
(hicnot (6) has recently given some useful information about the 
activities of the phagocytes of Chiton , and usually there is no 
difficulty in distinguishing the nucleus of one of these cells from 
a |Munsite nucleus. In Minchinitt , however, certain plasmpdia 
occasionally appeared at first sight to be giving off buds in which 
the nucleus had assumed a vesicular form ; but after further 
study I am convinced that these specimens were really only 
plasmodia to which host-cells were endeavouring to attach them¬ 
selves. ('emulation has, however, been described by 8\varc/ewsky 
(18) as a mode of reproduction, in addition to plasinotomy, in 
certain I cl it li) < isporidia. 


Spouogony. 

(0 Formation of gametes. 

When the host has become strongly infected most of the 
plasmodia draw in their pseudopodia and become rounded off and 
encysted. It. seems possible, from the consideration of aftei -events, 
that, two plasmodia may mingle before encysting, but no direct, 
evidence has been forthcoming on this point. A thin pellicle is 
secrete<i, but in most cases this is soon covered and obscured by 
the host’s amo?bocytes, which apply themselves to it. becoming 
gradually flattened out to form a cellular cyst around the parasite. 
This cyst is generally only one cell thick (PI. I. figs. 3 it A), and its 
nuclei become more and more flattened with growth. Occasionally 
there may be four or five layers of cells forming a thick cyst 
round a parasite, hut this is an abnormal condition. The cysts 
are spherical, and vary very much in size, but they are not 
generally more than 75 p, or less than 40 p, in diameter. The 
nuclei assume a vesicular form, and probably enter upon a resting 
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stage. This change is affected by the breaking up of a mass of 
chromatin into granules, some of the smaller ones of which pass 
to the periphery, where a distinct membrane appears. The 
cential chromatin generally forms two or three distinct masses, 
often connected with the membrane by fine strands. These 
-\ esicular nuclei aie more or less oval, and their longer diameters 
are slightly less than 3 p. 

Occasionally, forms have been seen in which the nuclei are 
massed in the centie, leaving a clear peripheral liorder of 
cytoplasm. In addition there is sometimes a cm ity in the middle, 
hut the nuclei aie not arranged in a definite single la)er round 
this caMty as described by AlexeiefF (1. p. 36, fig. 4) for his 
*• plasm odes hlastuloides ” in Ichthyosporinm gasterophilum, In 
Alinchinia the occurrence of the central cavity, at any rate, 
appears to bean artifact. 

When preparing to divide n nucleus of this vesicular tjpe in¬ 
creases in size and a bundle of achromatic threads appeals along 
the greatest diameter acting ns a kind of spindle. The clu omntin, 
after arinnging itself on this spindle, is drawn to the polos. Tho 
vesicle then constricts in the middle, and the two ends aie finally 
nipped off as daughter nuclei. This process has been beaut ifullv 
figured by Grnnata (8, Plate 3) for JIaplosporidivm limnodriU, in 
which, according to the magnification given, the nuclei ate con¬ 
siderably larger than those of Mincliinia. 

After a time the cytoplasm separates and collects round these 
nuclei either singly or sometimes in clumps of fiom two to se\en 
or eight. Occasionally a dozen or so diffeient sized musses ha\« 
been seen inside a cyst and have been set free by Inn sting it. 
When compressed, these masses me seen to contain Mining 
numbers of nuclei. Ultimately, however, such lnultnniolear 
masses are resolved into uninuclear bodies which appear at times 
to he distinctly ammboid. These are the gametes. No residuum 
is leftover except the # ehromntoid granules, which do not become 
transformed into vesicular nuclei as already desenb<d. 

(2) Syngamy andfvnnaiion of zygotes. 

The gametes proceed to pair. Fusion of their cytoplasm first 
takes placo to foim a single body with still sepaiate nuclei (PI. I. 
fig. 5 a) for which the term Prozygote has 1 pen proposed (16). 
Catillery and Mesnil (2) hesitated to gne a definite opinion as to 
whether similar bodies with tw r o nuclei in some of their tinplo- 
sporidin represented forms undergoing di\ ision or gametes under¬ 
going syngamy, because they also found masses with four nuclei 
in some cases. The same difficulty presents itself in Minch Ini a ; 
but, after prolonged study of living stages and caieful measure¬ 
ments of the different sized bodies and nuclei contained in cysts, 
the above seems the only possible interpretation. Caullery and 
Mesnil’s foims with four nuclei (2, fig. 43) seem to be stages in 
the formation of the sporoblasts as described below (figs. 7 k 8). 
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After some time lifts elapsed tlie gamete nuclei in the prozygote 
approach one another (fig. 5 b) and fuse to form the syncary on 
(fig. 5 c). The zygote so formed appears to he produced by 
autogamy* Such may not he really the case, however, for it is 
quite possible that the gamete nuclei may have been derived from 
distinct parents. Either two plasrnodia during their wanderings 
may have come together and their cytoplasm fused before 
encystment (plastogamv), or there is some evidence in other 
Neosporidia to show that the anuebulw fuse in pairs on their 
escape from the spore. In the latter case probably their nuclei 
do not fuse hut divide independently, and ultimately syngatny 
fakes place between gamete nuclei formed in equal numbers from 
each parent. 

(3) Formation of spores. 

The zygotes generally proceed almost at once to divide twice 
(PI. 1. figs. 6 ife 7) to give four sporobiast.s: division is (‘fleeted 
here again by a simple method of mitosis. As a rule, the nuclei 
go through both their divisions before the cytoplasm divides, so 
that the stage with four nuclei (PI. Ji. fig. 8) is quite common, 
hut sometimes division of the cytoplasm follows after the fiist 
nuclear division. Also,these divisions are not always simultaneous 
even in one and the same cyst, therefore there may he enclosed 
together with free sporohlnsts masses with two, three, or four 
nuclei, and even an undivided zygote. This fact added much to 
the difficulty of elucidating t he life-historv of Miitchinia. 

The sporohlasts when first separated arc* very small and their 
protoplasm rather vacuolar. They soon begin to secrete a mem¬ 
brane which is produced into a short tail at either end (Pi. II. 
tigs, 10*11). The young spore then grows considerably: presum¬ 
ably the membrane is so thin that it does not prevent the 
absorption of food. While still quite small its nucleus divides, 
giving off a parietal mass of chromatin (tigs. 9a * 95) which 
sometimes divides into two (fig. 9c) These parietal nuclei or 
masses of chromatin, for possibly they are not. true nuclei, aie 
very distinct at this stage. Their prominence, however, is \cry 
transitory, for soon after they are masked by numerous other 
chromatic* bodies which are given out by the main nucleus. 
Probably the parietal “ nuclei v themselves also break down into 
similar chromatic granules or globules. These are highly re- 
fringent and pass to the periphery, where t hey arrange themselves 
to form the chitinous spore coat, as will he more fully explained 
later. 

At the stage when these globules are passing out in a centri¬ 
fugal direction there arises in the cytoplasm, near the nucleus, a 
homogeneous finely granular spherule (PI. II. fig. 14). 1 have 

no evidence that this comes actually from the nucleus as described 
by Granata ( 8 ) for Haplosporidittm limnodrili . The spherule is 
distinguished by the fact that it stains only slightly and takes up 
its position just underneath the operculum. Unripe spores open 
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fairly easily when treated with certain reagents, methyl-green 
acetic mixture for example. From a young spore under these con¬ 
ditions the spherule makes its way out as soon as the operculum 
is raised. Similar bodies have been mentioned as occurring in 
many Haplosporidia. In Minchinia the spherule is very large at 
the stage when the spore coat is nearly completed (figs. 13 & 14), 
and after this appears to gradually diminish, until in the ripe 
spore it is generally not to be distinguished at all. Possibly it is 
composed of some kind of reserve food on which the developing 
spore can feed as soon as it is cut off from the outer world by the 
formation of its thick chitinous coat. 

During the deposition of the substanco which forms the chitin¬ 
ous coat there is a considerable shrinkage of the nucleus (figs. 12, 
13, 14). Although the substance appears to come directly from 
the nucleus it is not presumably similar to chromatin in com¬ 
position. In the living it is more refringent. When the globules, 
which arrange themseives at the periphery just inside the spore 
membrane (fig. 14), are sufficiently numerous they begin to run 
together. Ultimately a continuous layer one micron in thickness 
is formed all round the spore (figs. 13 & 15). This is at first 
colourless, hut later becomes light brown but remains translucent. 
In its behaviour to certain stains this substance also (lifters from 
chromatin. Although it stains densely black with iron hiema- 
toxylin and red with snffranin, the more selective nuclear stains 
such ns Ehrlich’s, Mann’s, and Delafield’s hiematoxylins do not 
stain it nearly so intensely as chromatin. In Giernsa preparations 
the membranous covering of the spore generally stains rod and 
the inner chitinous coat blue, not red like the nucleus. 

The chitinous substance is very resistant: like true chitin, it 
is not dissolved by boiling in strong caustic potash (30°/„) ; but, 
on the other hand, it does not acquire the characteristic mauve 
colour shown by cbitin with the iodine in potassium iodide and 
zine chloride test. Thus it must be concluded that while closely 
resembling, it is not identical with ordinary chitin. 

(4) Sfwres . 

I he ripe spores vary a good deal in size but are always oval, 
and when living generally about 10 p long and 6 p wide. The 
largest measured was 13 ft long and 8 fi wide. The latter giant 
spores seem to be distributed promiscuously ; that is, there is no 
distinction of cysts into those containing macrospores and micro- 
spores. Normally the tails into which the outer membrane of 
the spore is produced are about four times the length of the 
spore, but they are more or less brittle, and often become broken 
oft. The chitinous coat is thick and very resistant. It can 
be softened in various ways, e. immersion in Eau de Javelle 
or weak formalin, in order to make it sufficiently permeable 
for its contents to be stained* Formalin (4 r / ft fonnaldehyde) is 
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©specially good for this purpose, and when followed by Ehrlich’s 
luematoxylm enables the spore nucleus to be well stained. 
Prolonged immersion in distilled water had no apparent effect on 
the spore. Iodine stained the chi lino us coat yellow but otherwise 
had no result. Adult spores were occasionally induced to open 
by pressure and reagents combined (PI. 1J. fig. 16). The oper¬ 
culum always opened away from the tail and turned inside out, 
but remained attached by tbe outer membrane, which acted as 
a hinge. 

Apparently the spores of M inchi nia are set free only by the 
death of the host. 

From the structure of the spore one would expect it to be 
destined for a prolonged free existence in sea-water. It has been 
proved experimentally that the spores can remain for months 
apparently unchanged in water, and can also undergo drying to 
some extent. No success, howe\er, lias been obtained in attempts 
to make them infect other Chiton directly. Lhing spores have 
resisted all attempts to make them open. On some occasions 
spores have been introduced into the (esophagus of a Chiton by 
means of a very fine pipette; on another occasion a few spores in 
a tiny piece of blotting paper tied with a fine silk thread were 
introduced into the oesophagus of an uninfected Chiton, hut on 
removal after several hours were found to he quite unchanged. 
At other times spores, after being in sc:i-water, have been mounted 
with teased portions from different regions of tbe alimentary 
canal, all with no result. One such preparation sealed up on 
November 27th, and another on December lHth, lost all bacterial 
infection after a few days, and were on March 22nd quite sterile 
with the spores unchanged. 

Uninfected specimens of Chiton were also kept during March 
and April under conditions as normal as possible except for the 
presence of numerous spores of Minckinia in the water. Although 
the Chiton ate the focus to which spores easily adhere, they did 
not become infected dining seven weeks nor were any spores 
found in their alimentary canals *. 

Attempts were then made to infect other animals from the rocks 
at the same zone with the spoies of Minchinia . as it was thought 
that possibly shore fish, etc. might become infected in this way 
with another vegetative stage of M in chi nia. Owing to t he court esv 
of the Director, these experiments have been carried on in the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth, and 1 am indebted to 
Mr. A. J. Smith for much valuable assistance. In each case? stones 
with several Chiton attached were introduced into large tanks 
through which water was circulating and containing the animals 
being experimented upon. The results of these experiments were 
as follows: - 

1. Menny. - These fish attacked the Chiton readily. All stages 


* Swj note at end of paper. 
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of Minchinia were digested except the ripe spores, which pass 
through unchanged. It is of interest to notice that the shell of the 
Chiton passed through undissolved, the eight plates reappearing 
generally unbroken in the ffeces, whereas in the case of Pomatoceros , 
which is also readily torn from the rocks and devoured by the 
Blenny, the portions of tube eaten were softened if not entirely 
dissolved. This difference is, no doubt, due to the greater pro¬ 
portion of insoluble organic matter in the Chiton shell. 

2. Rockling .—Chiton left undisturbed for 7 days. 

3. Goby. —One Chiton bitten off, but none eaten during 8 days. 

4. Motella .—Chiton left undisturbed for 12 days. 

5. Grab ( Carcinus mamas) devoured Chiton readily. All stages 
of Minchinia were digested except the spores, which passed through 
unopened. The tails of the spores were often broken, for, as a 
rule, the spores were freed from their cysts. 

6. Purpura. —Chiton left undisturbed for over a month. 

7. Star-fish (Asterias glacialis)~ 6 Chiton out of 8 eaten in 
10 days. Minchinia spores found in alimentary canal showed no 
signs of opening. 

8. Sea-Crchin {ft chinas miliaris). —Chiton left undistuihed for 
13 days. 

The passage of the spores through the alimentary canal of the 
Crabs and Blennies lasted at most three days. Doubtless in this 
way they are disseminated, but they do not appear to be changed. 
Experiments to induce spores, recovered from the ftrees, to open 
in the digestive fluids of Chiton were no more successful than 
with fresh spores. 

From the description given above it will he clear that Minchinia 
lias affinities with Crosporidhim and Haplosporidimn and belongs 
to the family Huplosporiidte of Cuullery &> IVlesnil (2), which 
Leger and Duboscq (15a) also recognise as a well-deflmd gioup. 
There is therefore no need to enter here into the controversy as 
to whether the Haplosporidia taken ns a whole, as conceived by 
Caullery and Mesnil, is a rational group. Doubtless, as these 
authors were well aware, some rearrangement will he necessary 
when more is known as to the life-history of these strange forms. 
Cep&de (3 4) in 1911 and 1913 briefly described a curious Hnplo- 

sporidinn from Donax , unfortunately without giving any figures ; 
owing to the presence of a surrounding cell in the young spore he 
seemed to think that the term Haplosporidia («7rA«i/s, simple) 
was not suitable,and suggested renaming the group Acnidosporidia. 
There appears to he no need for such a procedure, the Donax 
parasite and also Minchinia , in which the young spore likewise 
shows an indication of a parietal nucleus, have simple spores in 
comparison with those which possess polar capsules. At any rate 
it seems most inadvisable at present to encumber with new names 
and classifications the already complicated literature of these 
forms when the majority of their life-histories Inne never been 
at all satisfactorily investigated. 
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Summary, 

1. The genus Minchuua is here shown to belong to the Jlaplo- 
sporidia, instead of to the Coccidin, among which it has been 
placed since it was established by Lahhe in 1896. 

2. Its life-history in Chiton consists of two stages, a trophic 
and a sporogonic. 

3. During the trophic stage a multinueleate individual divides 
by a process of plasmotomy. 

4. During the sporogonic stage a plasinodiuin becomes encysted, 
forms gametes, which fuse in pairs (4 autogamy, set? page 451) to 
give zygotes. The zygote breaks up into four sporoblasts, each 
of which ncvpiires an external membrane drawn out into a tail at 
each end, and later a thick chitinous coat immediately inside the 
membranous one. 

5. Crabs, Blennies, and Star-fish eat Chiton, hut the spores of 
J\fitt,chinia pass through unchanged, and are in this nay 
disseminated. 

Thf MusiMtnih. 

(Kfrml. 

T J .S.' -Since writing the nliove many Chiton have been kept 
here in Oxford with tree spores ot Minch ini a in aerated sea-water. 
After three or four weeks numerous unopened and unchanged 
spores, often enclosed in fjecal pellets, were found in the intestine 
of several of the Chiton. These, wliieh included uninfected and 
previously infected specimens, were carefully examined and some 
were cut in serial sections, but in no case did the spores show 
any sign of opening. All organs of the specimens not pre\iously 
infected were <|uite normal. 

This failure of the spores to open when eaten naturally by 
Chiton, confirms the negative results obtained in the above 
experiments, and we seem forced to the conclusion that the spores 
of Minchutia do not open in any part of the digestive tract of 
Chiton. 

Of course there is the possibility that free spores may be taken 
in by some minute animal in which they germinate before passing 
back (perhaps by accidental swallowing) into another Chiton. 
However, no evidence is forthcoming on this point at present, 
although several Neosporidia have been already described from 
small marine animals. 
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EXPLANATION OK THE PLATES. 

I T nle*s otherwise stated, the figures wore drawn with a camera lucida from pre¬ 
parations stained with iron hsmuatoxylin. 

Lettering. 

c. t cyst; cli.y chitinous coat of spore; d , daughter plasmodinm ; gamete; 
yr., enromatoid granule; h., host-cell ; w., nucleus ; opeiruluin ; aporo- 
hlast; sp. t spherule; tail of spore. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Section of a small Plasmodium of MincJiinitt with pseudopodiu and several 
nuclei, some dividing. X 1000. 

2. Another specimen showing Plasmotomy : </., small daughter plasmodium 
partly covered by dividing parent form; h.. host-cells (phagocytes). 
X 2000. 
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Fig. 3. Portion of a section of an encysted parasite beginning to break up into 
gametes: c., cyst with host-cells flattened against it; //., mmeboid gamete. 
Stained Ehrlich’** luematoxylin. x 2000. 

4. Portion of a cyst containing free and conjugating gametes. X 3000. 
f>. («) Pro/.ygote formed by fusion of the cytoplasm of two gametes. Stained 
Ehrlich’s luematoxylin. (h) Zygote showing formation of lynrarvon. 
(r) Zygote with Hyncaryon. All X 3000. 
t». Zygote showing first division of the svncarvon. x 3000. 

7. Later stage: second division nearlv complete. x 3000. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 8. Portion of a cyst showing two stages of division into the four sporoblasts • 
ft., free sporohlasts. X 3000. 

0. Stages in early spore-formation from sections, x 3<HK). (,<) Showing be¬ 
ginning of unclear activity; (M showing single panctal nucl?Mis • 
(r) showing two Mich bodies and a portion of the Membranous coat ami 
tail cut through. 

10. Young living spore from a cyst • the clearer .space indicating position of 

nucleus, x 2000. 

11. Klightlv older spore also drawn from the living. X 2000. 

12. Young spore with large nucleus giving off chromatic bodies into cytoplasm 

X 3000. 

13. Optical section of a spore nearlv full grown mid with chitinous coat (eft) 

almost complete. Membranous tails ((.) cut through apheiule u» ) 
X 3000. 

1l. Optical section of a free spore at stage between those rcpicsented h\ figs. 12 
ami 13, showing chromatic granules arranging themselves just inside 
membrane to form chit mens eout. Slightly flattened hv cover-glass 
X 2000. 

1ft. Adult spore drawn from the living. X 1000. 

Id Spore opened by means ot pressure ami reagents. X 10<«0. 
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Introduction. 

The following piece of work was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Professor J. P. Hill, for whose invaluable help in carrying it 
out 1 am deeply grateful. The embryos studied are all from his 
collection and text*figs. 1 and 6 were made from photographs 
taken by him. 

I wish also to thank Miss E. A. Steele for her beautiful 
figures of the model (Stage V.) and Mr. F. C. Pittock for much 
help in making the model. 

The material affords an excellent opportunity for the study of 
the mode of development of the pleuro-pericardia] canals, the 
origin and differentiation of the endothelial heart-tubes, and the 
method of fusion of the lateral primordia of the heart, and it 
was in the hope of making some progress towards the solution of 
the interesting problems of early cardiac development that the 
work was undertaken. 

The general arrangement of the pericardium, heart, and aorta 
in the early stages (viz. Stages I. to IV. inclusive) can be 
accurately determined by graphic reconstruction. Figures 1 to 5 
(PI. I.) were all obtained by this method, and are intended to 
give some idea of the relations of the pericardium and heart to 
the gut and the brain-plate in successive stages. 

In the next stage (Stage V.) the curvature of the heart makes 
it impossible to represent the relations of the parts accurately in 
two dimensions. A wax-plate reconstruction was therefore made 
(see PI. II.), and as all the vessels of the head which were 

* Communicated by Prof. J. P* Hill, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
t For explanation of the Plates see p. 499. 
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recognisable as such were included in the model, a certain amount 
of light was shed on the development and early relations of the 
cardinal veins and aortic arches. The following account there¬ 
fore deals not only with the development of the heart, but also 
with certain facts relative to the early development of the 
vessels of the head. 


Description of Stages. 

Stage I. Permneles obemla (1 Z). 

Basyurus viverrinus (7*5 mm. vesicle). 

The material for this stage consists of four embryos of Pera- 
meles obesula , one cut longitudinally and three transversely, and 
several of D. viverrinus . 

(a) Perameles obesula ; (1 Z). 

* Total length of embryo A in curved condition=6-08 mm. 

In this stage there is a flat brain-plate with an extensive neural 
crest proliferation in the cranial region (text-fig. 1 , N.C.P. (T.Cr.)). 

Text-figure 1. 



f Perameles obesula (1Z). Dorsal view of embryo A. 

Av, Area vasculosa. LJ£. Lateral mesoderm. N.C.P, (T.G.). Neural crest 
proliferation (primordium of trigeminal ganglion). 8. Somite. A, A\. Level 
of section represented in texMig. 2. 

There are four distinct somites (S.): behind the fourth is a 
somitic thickening with an indistinct posterior limit, and in front 
of the first, another imperfectly defined mass, representing 
presumably a transitory first somite. 

* All measurements of embryos and certain descriptive details am t aken from 
Professor Hill’s original notes and photographs of the material. 
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Laterally to the somitic mesoderm and the medullary plate is 
a zone appearing clear in surface view, in which the mesoderm 
forms a thin sheet. Outside this again is an opaque zone of 
lateral mesoderm (£.A/.), completely surrounding the embiyo. 
This is bounded peripherally by a clear /one which separates it 
fimn the area vasculosa (Jv.). The entoderm forms a thin 
continuous layer, while a small incipient head-fold definitely 
marks the anterior margin of the hrain-plate and imolves also 
the piotochordal plate lying in the middle line immediately 
below it. 

In the lateial mesoderm on each side a horizontal cleft lias 
appeared, sepai ating the mesoderm into a dorsal somatic and a 
ventral splanchnic layer. These clefts, commencing on both 
sides of the embiyo and extending foiwards, constitute the 
pleuio pericardial canals, the foim ot which can readily he setn 
in PI. 1. tig. 1 (P.pJ 1 .) The canals form a hoiseslioe the median 


Text-figure 2. 



Veramehs obesula (1Z, tt). Tramurse section in plane A, Aj. 

(See text-fig. 1.) 

Knt. Entoderm. Medullary plate. P.jo.C. Pleuro-pericardial canal. 

S.M. Splanchnic mesoderm. So.M. Somatic mesoderm. 

anterior portion of which lies underneath the anterior margin of 
the brain-plate (J/.iV./\), while the lateral limbs extend back 
into the somitic region. In the anterior region, the dorsi-ventral 
extent of the pleuro-j>ericardial canal is very small (text-fig. 2, 
P.pJ\), and in fact the continuity of the canal is actually inter¬ 
rupted on the right side of the embryo (PL I. fig. 1). 

The cleft increases markedly in size in the region of the 
trigeminal neural crest proliferation (text-fig. 1, N.CJ\ (T.G.)) 
and attains its greatest size in the hind-brain region (text-fig. 3 A 
<fc B). Behind this it becomes reduced in size until, opposite the 
posterior somites, the coelomic cavity is represented by irregular 
clefts in the lateral mesoderm. 

The pleuro-pericardial canals throughout their extent have a 
thin somatic and a slightly thicker splanchnic wall (see text-figs. 2, 
3 A & B, So.M.j S.M.), which in the anterior region is in close 

32* 
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contact with the entoderm (text-fig. 2). In the region of the 
maximum size and development of the pleuro-pericardial canals 
(PI. I. fig. 1) the endothelial primordia of the heart are 
differentiating (text-fig. 3, End.) between the entoderm and the 
splanchnic mesoderm, which therefore projects as a prominent 
fold into the pleuro-pericardial canal. 


Text-figure 3. 



Peramelea obeaula (1Z, U). 


A. Transverse section in region of greatest width of pleuro-pericardial canals, 
with endothelial tubes developed. B. Transverse section showing origin of 
‘ angioblast cells from the splanchnic mesoderm. 

A.C. Angioblast cell. End. Endothelium. Jf.P. Medullary plate. P.p.C. Pleuro¬ 
pericardial canal. 8M. Splanchnic mesoderm. *SoM. Somatic mesoderm. 


The endothelial heart primordia are best developed in their 
posterior portions, where they are actually tubular in some 
embryos of this stage (see text-fig. 3 A). Anterior to the tubular 
portion, the primordia are represented by solid cords of angio¬ 
blast cells, isolated examples of which are found scattered along 
the length of the pleuro-pericardial canals in the positions indi¬ 
cated in PI. I. fig. 1 0 A.C .). It may be concluded from this that 
the endothelial tubes differentiate postero-anteriorly, and that 
their increase in' length is brought about not by direct forward 
growth of the first formed parts of the tubes, but by the 
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progressive differentiation of angioblast cells in the cephalic 
portions of the pleuro-pericardial canals. 

The evidence of this stage does not justify any definite state¬ 
ment with regard to the origin of the endothelium of the heart. 
From text-fig. 3 B it will be seen that the splanchnic mesoderm 
($.Jlf.) shows distinct traces of proliferative activity ; its ventral, 
indented margin has an irregular outline and there are indications 
of loosening of the cells. On the other hand, there is no definite 
evidence of entodermal proliferation, though in an earlier stage, 
which will form the subject of a separate paper, the appearances 
by no means exclude the possibility of the entodermal origin of 
the endothelium, whilst there is clear evidence of proliferative 
activity on the part of the entoderm of the area vasculosa. 

(b) I)a8i/uru8 viverrinu8 (7*5 mm. vesicle). 

The material on which the following description is based 
consists of two embryos, one cut transversely, the other longi¬ 
tudinally. 

Greatest length of each embryo =7 mm. 

In this stage there is a flat brain-plate, the anterior margin of 
which is marked in the middle line by a thickened terminal ridge 
(text-fig. 4, T.K.). There is a well developed neural crest proli¬ 
feration, the anterior portion representing the primordium of 
the trigeminal ganglion, and the posterior that of the facial, 
glosso-pluiryngeal and vagus ganglia. No somites are yet 
differentiated. 

The outline of the anterior end of the brain-plate and the 
pleuro-perioardial canals and endothelial heart-tubes are shown 
in PI. 1. fig. 2. From this it will be seen that the pleuro¬ 
pericardial canals (P.p.G.) extend continuously round the head- 
end of the embryo and lie anterior to the anterior margin of the 
brain-plate (M.Jl.P.). 

The pleuro-pericardial canals attain their greatest size in the 
hind-brain region (//./?.) at this stage, and here also the primordia 
of the heart are well established in the form of endothelial tubes 
lying between the entoderm ami the thickened splanchnic, 
mesoderm. The endothelial tubes terminate anteriorly at the 
level of the posterior limit of the trigeminal primordium. In 
front of this, however, there are scattered angioblast cells and 
strands of cells extending forwards as indicated in PI. 1. fig. 2. 
In the condition of the heart primordia the Dasyurus embryos 
are in advance of those of Peraweles described above, for the 
endothelium is definitely tubular throughout a great portion of 
its extent and the myocardial fold is consequently well developed. 

From the longitudinal section (text-fig. 4) it will) be seen that 
the antero-median portion of the pleuro-pericardial canal lies 
some distance in front of the anterior margin of the brain - 
plate 

In Stage I., then, we have a horseshoe-shaped pleuro-pericardial 
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cavity extending round the embryo and with the lateral limbs 
prolonged into the somitic region. The endothelial primordia of 
the heart are represented by more or less continuous tubes, solid 
coids, and scattered angioblast cells differentiating in the postei o- 
anterior direction and lying between the entoderm and the 
splanchnic mesoderm. 

The endothelial heart-tubes are the only vessels yet established. 

Text-figure 4. 



Da gy urns viverrinus (7*5 mm. vesicle). Longitudinal section, median 
through the anterior margin of the brain-plate. 

Amn. Head-fold of amnion. JEnt. Entoderm. JP.p.C . Pleuro-pericardial canal. 

T.R. Terminal ridge. 

Stage II. Dasyurus viverrinus (8*5 mm.). 

The material for this stage consists of one embryo (A) of 
Dasyurus viverrinus cut transversely and one (Ao) cut longi¬ 
tudinally. A graphic reconstruction of the gut and pericardium 
together with the endothelial heart-tube and aorta of the left 
side of embiyo A will be found in Pi, I. fig. 3. 
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Total length of embryo A, 8*5 mm. 

This embryo possesses a flat brain-plate with well marked 
optic grooves; somites are not as yet distinctly differentiated. 

The position of the anterior margin of the brain-plate is indi¬ 
cated in fig. 3 (M.M.P.) as well as the outline of the gut (F.G.). 
On comparison with fig. 2, it is clear that the progress of the 
head-fold has brought about considerable alteration in the 


Text-figure 5. 



Da$yurus viverrinus (8’6 mm.). Longitudinal section of* embryo A*, 
median through anterior end. * 

C.F. Cardiac fold. F.G. Fore-gut. M.M.P. Margin of medullary plate. 

P.p.C. Pleuro-pericardial canal. 

relations of the gut, brain, and pericardium (see PI. I. fig. 3 and 
text-fig. 5). In embryo A (fig. 3), which is slightly in advance 
of embryo Ao (text-fig. 5), the anterior margin of the brain-plate 
now marks the actual anterior limit of the embryo, while at the 
same time the crescent-shaped fore-gut (F.G,) has developed. Its 
anterior limit lies immediately behind the anterior margin of the 
brain-plate, while closely applied to its posterior and lateral 
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margins lies the continuous pericardial cavity which shows a 
marked increase in size as compared with the previous stage* 
(Compare PI. I. figs. 2 & 3, P.p.C,) This increase is greater in the 
median anterior limb of the pericardium than in its lateral 
portions. (Compare text-figs. 4 & 5.) 

The differentiation of the endothelial primordia of the heart 
has progressed considerably and they now extend as actual tubes 
even to the middle line of the pericardium. This fact is some¬ 
what remarkable, as such a condition, in which the lateral heart- 
tubes are actually in contact at their extreme cephalic apices 
and diverge widely and abruptly from this point of contact, is 
not found in any other stage. 

Some distance behind its cephalic extremity, the lateral heart- 
tube gives rise to the first aortic arch (fig. 3, A 1), which follows 
the antero-lateral margin of the gut almost to the middle line 
and there becomes continuous with the corresponding dorsal 
aorta, the two aortse being completely established in this stage. 

It will be unnecessary to go into further details of the structure 
of this embryo, as the sectional appearances found in it are 
exemplified yet more clearly in the Perameles embryo to be 
described next. It is, however, an important stage with regard 
to the processes of growth and folding which bring about the 
relations of the brain, gut, and pericardium which are found in 
subsequent stages. 


Stage III. Perarneles misuta (1 S). 

The material in this stage consists of two fiat embryos with 
widely open brain-plates and lateral heart-tubes. Embryo A has 
eleven somites, the first being small and indistinctly limited; 
embryo B has nine, the most anterior being indistinct here also. 
The following description* is based mainly on embryo A, which 
was cut transversely. 

Total length of embryo A after partial flattening under cover- 
glass, from the anterior margin of the brain-plate to the hinder 
extremity of the primitive streak : 7'5 mm. 

Vascular area, 8*96 x 5*8 mm. in diameter. 

Text-fig. 6 represents a dorsal view of embryo A, while the 
outlines of the gut and pericardium and the endothelial heart- 
tube and aorta of the left side are given on PI. I. fig. 4. From 
these figures it will be seen that the stage shows a considerable 
advance in general development on the preceding. The head-fold 
has progressed back aB far as the region of the auditory pit. 
The brain, though flat and widely open in the fore- and mid¬ 
brain regions, is deeply grooved in the hind-brain region. Lying 
lateral to the brain-plate are two pairs of mesodermal masses, 
•one the maxillo-mandibular process, the other the hyoid arch. 
Between these two arches is the first visceral pouch, and behind 
tiie hyoid arch the second visceral pouch is already developed. 
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Shortly behind this, the paraxial mesoderm is differentiated 
into somites. 

The maxillo-mandibular process (text-fig. 6, Mm. arch) forms a 
dense mass of mesoderm not distinctly marked out into maxillary 
and mandibular portions. It lies laterally to the gut on the 
outer side of the lateral and dorso- and ventre-lateral walls of the 
gut, and extends antero-posteriorly from almost the anterior end 
of the gut back to the first visceral pouch, which is situated level 
with the anterior intestinal portal. The entoderm of the first 
visceral pouch reaches the ectoderm, but the closing membrane 
is not perforated. 

Text-figure 6, 



Peramele* nosvtn. Dorsal view of embryo A. 

B, JB ! indicates tlie level of the section represented m text-fig. 7. 

A.v. Auditory vesicle. F.K. Facial neuromere. H.arcJt. Hyoid arch. Mm. arch. 
Maxillo-mandibular arcb. M.P. Medullary plate. S. Somite. 

The hyoid arch is a mass of mesoderm only slightly smaller in 
surface view than the maxillo-mandibular arch, but situated 
entirely dorsal to the gut. Behind it is the second visceral 
pouch, which is small and does not reach the ectoderm 
(Pl. I. fig. 4, V.P, 2). 

The form of the pericardium and its relations to the gut, 
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as well as the topography of the endothelial heart-tubes and the 
aortas and aortic arches, will be understood best by reference 
to fig. 4 and text-fig. 12. From fig. 4 it will be seen that the 
pericardium (P.) has increased markedly in size. As in the 
previous stage, its inner wall is closely applied to the entoderm 
of the crescentic or U-shaped anterior intestinal portion (A./.P.) 
(of. text-fig. 12). The antero-median portion of the pericardium 
is somewhat rectangular in transverse section (text-fig. 7); its 
dorsal wall is slightly thicker than its ventral, and between 
the former and the fioor of the gut lie the endothelial heart- 
tubes (text-fig. 8) and the first aortic arches (text-fig. 7). 

Text-figure 7. 


M.mA 

A, 


Perameles naruta (1 8, A.). Transverse section through median 
pericardium and first aortic arch. 

A\ . First aortic arch. 1).A. Dorsal aorta. F.Q. Fort-gut. M.P. Medullary 
plate. M.m.A . Maxillo-nmndibular arch. N. Notochord. P. Pericardium. 
V.C.M, Vena capitis raedialis. 

In the antero-median limb of the pericardium, the endo¬ 
thelial heart-tubes, enclosed in a fold of splanchnic mesoderm, 
lie separate from each other below the closed gut (PI. I. fig. 4 
and text-fig. 8), while at the level of the anterior intestinal 
portal they diverge in the manner indicated in fig. 4 and lie on 
either side of the open gut in the dorso-medial wall of the peri¬ 
cardium (text-fig. 9). In their posterior portions the heart 
primordia lie on the ventral side of the pericardium. 

The endothelial heart-tubes throughout their length are almost 
completely enclosed by the layer of splanchnic mesoderm con¬ 
stituting the primordium of the myocardium. In the posterior 
region of the heart the myocardial layer is closely applied to the 
outside of the endothelial tube (text-fig. 10), but in the greater 
part of its extent there is a considerable space between the two 
layers of the heart primordium (text-fig. 9). 

From the cephalic extremity of each endothelial tube, there 
arise two vessels, one of which runs forwards and outwarda 
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towards the lateral margin of the gut and then parallel withTtliis 
margin (PI. I. fig. 4, A 1). It loops round the an tenor limit of 
the gut, joins the dorsal aorta, and thus constitutes the first or 
mandibular aortic arch. It is impossible here to fix any exact 
limit between the endothelial heart-tube and the aortic arch* 
Text-figs. 7 and 8 represent typical sections through each. The 
transition from the heart primordium to the aortic arch is 
indicated by the gradual reduction in the dorsi-ventral extent of 
the space surrounding the endothelial tube and the rotation 
of the vessel, so that its greatest diameter comes to lie parallel 


Text-figure 8. 



Perameles nasuta (IS, A.). 


A. Transverse* section through heart primordia and second aortic arch. 

H. Complete outline of same section. 

A-i. Second aortic arch. D.A, Dorsal aorta. End, Endothelium of heart. 
M.m.A, Maxillo-maudibular arch. M.P, Medullary plate. Mi/. Myocardium. 
P. Pericardium. V.C.M. Vena capitis medial is. 

with the floor of the gut. (Compare text-figs. 8 and 7.) Outside 
the limits of the pericardium the aortic arch runs in the mesoderm 
of the maxillo-mandibular process (text-fig. 7). It is connected 
with the dorsal aorta by one main loop and by several smaller 
vessels which were omitted from fig. 4 for the sake of clearness. 

The second vessel, which arises from the anterior end of the 
heart, is small and runs backwards and outwards, lateral to and 
almost parallel with the heart-tube, and has precisely the same 
relations to the gut and mesoderm. 
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Comparison with the succeeding stages shows that this repre* 
sents tiie ventral portion of the future second aortic arch (Pis. I., 
II., figs. 4 & 8, A 2), while a small vessel arising from the dorsal 
aorta and running outwards on the dorsal wall of the gut ventral 
to the auditory vesicle, corresponds with the dorsal portion of the 
completed arch in later stages. 


Text-figure 9. 



A. Transverse section in region of lateral heart pnmordin and open gut. 

B. Complete outline of same section. 

As. Second aortic arch.' D.A. Dorsal aorta. End. Endothelium of heart. 
Jfcr.JP. Medullary fold. Jfy. Myocardial layer. P. Pericardium/ V,C.M. Vena 
capitis medjalis. F'.P.l. First visceral pouch. 


In the median space between the anterior ends of the endo¬ 
thelial heart-tubes are a number of scattered angioblast cells 
lying between the splanchnic mesoderm and the entoderm 
(PI. I. fig. 4 and text-fig. 7). These cells possibly represent the 
primordia of the capillaries found in the corresponding position 
in the next stage. They afford an instance of the origin of 
angioblast cells from the splanchnic mesoderm after the establish¬ 
ment of the definitive endothelial heart-tubes. 

Posterior to the region represented in fig. 4, the heart-tubes 
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gradually curve outwards and pass imperceptibly into vitelline 
veins. 

The dorsal aorta is paired and runs back continuously, the two 
vessels keeping approximately the same distance from the middle 
line (PI. 1. fig. 4, D.A,), 

Immediately dorsal to the dorsal aorta on each side there is 
situated a series of apparently isolated sections of a minute blood¬ 
vessel (text-fig. 7, V.C.M.). These capillaries lie close against 
the medullary tube, medially to the neural crest proliferation in 
the region of the trigeminal ganglionic primordium. From the 
position of this vessel relative to the dorsal aorta and nerves, 
it is evidently the vena capitis medialis of Grosser (5). A brief 
summary of some of the literature on the subject of the vente 
capitis medialis and lateralis and their relations to the anterior 
cardinals will be found below, together with a review of the facts 
of development of these veins in Peramelm . 


Text-figure 10. 



Ferameles w asuta (1 S, A.). Transverse section through posterior 
portion of lateral heart primordia. 

1).A. Dorsal aorta. End. Endothelium of heart. M.F. Medullary fold. 

My, Myocardial layer. 

Although it is not within the scope of this paper to deal 
in any detail with the posterior vessels, it may be noted here that, 
in this stage, in the region of the posterior somites, there occur 
intersegmental oft shoots from the dorsal aorta'. These inter- 
segmental offshoots are shown very clearly in the longitudinal 
senes (text-fig. 11). It will be seen from the figure that between 
each two successive somites (8.) there is a small dorsal offshoot 
from the aorta. Dorsal to the somites there are a few scattered 
endothelial cells (End,). The longitudinal vessel connecting tin* 
offshoots is not continuous, but portions of it are present in the 
next section. 

At the level of the second somite there occurs a pair of small 
vessels lying in the somatopleure immediately dorsal to the heart- 
tubes. Each consists of a single vessel with a few minute 
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branches and is blind at both ends and not connected as yet with 
any other capillaries. From these vessels the Cuvierian ducts 
are later developed. 

In this stage we have, therefore, lateral heart-tubes which, 
while they approach one another anteriorly, are widely separate 
in the posterior region. Paired dorsal aorta) and the first pair of 
aortic arches are developed, whilst traces of the second arch are 
-also present. This stage accordingly agrees in its general features 
with the 8| days rabbit described by Bremer (1). In addition 
to the heart and arterial vessels there are also present in the head 
the first traces of the venous system in the form of disconnected 
portions of the vena capitis medialis and the primordia of the 
Ouvierian ducts. 

Text-figure 11, 



Perameles nasuta (1S, B.). Longitudinal section through sonrt's showing 
dorsal offshoots from the dorsal aorta. 

D.A. Dorsal aorta. D.Br.D.A. Dorsal branch of sam*. Knd. Kn lotkrlium 
of longitudinal vessel. 8. Somite. 


Stage IV. Perameles nasuta (2 P). 

The material consists of four embryos, A and C cut transversely, 
B and D longitudinally^ 

Each of the four embryos has fifteen or sixteen somites. The 
neural tube is still unclosed throughout its length, but the folds 
are closely approximated in the hind-brain region. The mid- and 
fore-brain segments are widely open as in Stage III., but the 
primary cranial flexure has occurred so that the fore-brain is 
bent forwards and downwards (see text-fig. 15). 

The relations of the gut, pericardium, and heart are indicated 
in PI. I. fig. 5, It is well to note at this point that the 
outline of the brain-plate as indicated in figure 5 is not 
.strictly comparable with the corresponding line in fig. 4 
(compare text-figs. 12 and 15). The fact that the primary 
•cranial flexure has occurred, renders it impossible to plot the 
morphological anterior end of the brain in the same plane recon¬ 
struction with the hind-brain, gut, etc. The difference in the 
relations of the brain to the pericardium in the two stages may, 
however, be judged by the position of the auditory neuromere 
which lies at the posterior margin of the pericardium in 
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'Stage] III, and at the anterior margin thereof in the present 
stage. 

The first and second visceral pouches are now well marked 
(fig. o, V.P. 1 & 2), while the relations of the maxillo-mandibular 
process and hyoid arch show little advance on the preceding 
stage. 

The antero-median portion of the pericardium has increased 
very considerably in the antero-posterior direction. Furthermore, 
it may be noted that as the portion of the gut lying anterior to 
the first visceral pouch has remained the same length (compare 
figs. 4 & 5) and the anterior margin of the pericardium is now 
situated in the same plane with the first visceral pouch, the 
pericardium must have moved backwards as a whole. 

Text-figure 12. 



Pent male* nasuta (1S, B). Longitudinal section, median through 
the anterior end. 


A.LP. Anterior intestinal portal. C.F. Cardiac fold. M.M.l*. Margin 
of medullary plate. 1\ Pericardium. JP.I\ Protochordal plate. 

The form of the endothelial primordia of the heart is shown, 
in fig. 5. They have fused at their cephalic extremity, the fused 
portion extending through some eighteen sections and represent¬ 
ing the most closely approximating portions of the endothelial 
tubes in Stage III. (PI. 1. fig. 4). From it is derived the bulbus 
(conus) arteriosus of the next stage (PI. II. fig. 8, JLA.). Posterior 
to this fused portion, the endothelial tubes lie close together but 
unfused for a considerable portion of their length (PI. I. fig. 5 
and text-fig. 14), and then diverge widely and pass into vitelline 
veins. The endothelial tubes throughout their length are 
enclosed by the myocardial wall, which shows characteristic 
thickening and prolongations of its cells throughout the greater 
part of the length of the heart (text-fig. 14, Mi/.). 

The myocardium of the right and left sides is united from the 
cephalic extremity of the heart primordium to the point of 
divergence of the right and left endothelial tubes, but the line 
of fusion is not marked by any groove. In the posterior region 
where the endothelial tubes separate from each other, each is 
surrounded by its own myocardial layer, so that for a short 
distance in front of the anterior intestinal portal, the two heart- 
tubes lie below the closed gut, each surrounded by an independent 
fold of splanchnic mesoderm. The primordia of the heart 
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are prolonged into the lateral gut-folds and pass gradually into 
vitelline veins. 

The heart as a whole is somewhat .asymmetrical (see fig. 5), 
being curved over to the right side of the embryo. 

The aortic arches, two of which are developed, arise from the 
median bulbus arteriosus. The endothelial heart-tube bifurcates 
in front, and each half runs forwards and slightly outwards as a 
relatively wide vessel situated between the two layers of the 
splanchnopleure. These vessels, which constitute the first aortic 
arches, run forwards and outwards in a course similar to that 
of the same vessels in the next stage (compare figs. 5 and 6). 
Anteriorly they loop round the gut to join the dorsal aortic. 
From the anterior convexity of this first aortic arch are given off 
capillaries which form a network surrounding the primary optic 
vesicles. From the lateral margin of the fused tip of the heart 
is given off on each side a small vessel which runs outwards and 
backwards, loops round the gut, and constitutes a continuous 
though slender second aortic arch. 


Text-figure 13. 



Peramelea naauta (2 P, A). Trims verne goctiou through bulbus arteriosus. 

End. Endothelium. G. Gut. My. Myocardium. P.C. Pericardial cavity. 

JRt.A. Root of aortic arch. 

The vena capitis medial is, which was just recognisable in the 
preceding stage, is now considerably further developed. It is 
represented by an irregular and not perfectly continuous series 
of capillaries, situated dorsal to the aorta on either side of the 
medullary tube, medial to the cranial ganglia. These capillaries 
are connected by very fine sprouts with the dorsal aortse (text- 
fig. 14, V.CM .); ventro-lateral to the auditory vesicle and lateral 
to the nerve-roots, there is another line of scattered capillaries 
connected with the vena capitis medialis. These are the first 
traces of the vena capitis lateralis. Portions of the vena capitis 
medialis can be traced in the region of the lateral heart-tubes as 
far back'as the Cuvierian ducts, (i* e., the region of the third 
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somite). Behind this again theie aie, as m Btage ]J1 , intei- 
segmental offshoots hom thedozsal aoita, but as jet no continuous 
vessel in this region 

Text-figure 14. 



Feramelt & nasiita (21*, A) 1 1 ans\ c rw st (tion till ougli \ i nti lcular 
ngion of the htait 

tj Second aoi tic arch A V Auditor\ Uhnli DA Doiaalioita J Fnd Endo 
tin hum Jl IP Medullni} plate Mv Mjoturdiuin 1 CM turn capitis 
medial is 


Te\t-figuio 1T> 



Longitudinal section, median tlnnu&h tin anteuor lud of tlit tinbijo 
End Endothelium F Tt Frm-biam FG Fou-gut ME Mid brain 

MM I* Margin of medullar} plate My Myocaidiuxn. OP Oral, plate 
P. Pencaidium. 

In this stage the Cuvienan ducts aie lecogmsable tying in 
the somatopleure opposite the tlmd somite and lmmediaUK 
Paoc. Zool. Soo.—1915, No. XXXIII. 33 
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dorsal to the heart-tube. The main trunk of each ends blindly 
anteriorly and posteriorly and’ is of considerable size, causing a 
bulging of the mesoderm of the somatopleure, which is thus 
brought into contact with the mesoderm surrounding the heart- 
tube. As yet, however, neither of the Ouvierian ducts opens 
into the heart-tube. From the medial side of each Ouvierian 
duct a few small capillaries are given off. They run towards the 
middle line and represent that portion of the anterior cardinal 
vein which at a later stage connects the ven® capitis medialis and 
lateralis with the Ouvierian duct. (Oompare PI. II. fig. 7, 
A.C.V.) 

Stage IV., therefore, possesses a heart in which the endothelial 
tubes have fused anteriorly and curvature has already com¬ 
menced. Two complete aortic arches, an incomplete vena capitis 
medialis, traces of a vena capitis lateralis, and Ouvierian ducts 
are present. 


Stage V. Perameles obesula (10. viii. 03). 

Macropus sp. 

The material for this stage consists of five similar embryos of 
JP. obesula , three cut transversely and two longitudinally, and one 
embryo of Onychogale frenata (? Macropus sp.) cut transversely. 
In several respects, e. (/.'curvature of the heart, the Onychogale 
embryo represents a slightly earlier stage than Perameles obesula 
(10. viii. 03). For purposes of description, however, it will be 
convenient to deal first with the Perameles embryos, as a wax- 
plate reconstruction was made of the heart and anterior vessels 
of embryo A (PL II. figs. 6-8). 

As regards general development, Perameles obesula (10. viii. 03) 
shows only a slight advance on P . nasuta (1 S) Stage Ill. The 
brain has practically not changed ; the gut is iri the same condition 
except that the first visceral pouch is more extensive and closure 
of the fore-gut has progressed back to slightly behind the auditory 
vesicle. 

In the vascular system, however, we find a most marked 
advance, the heart having assumed a definite form with ventricular 
and auricular divisions recognisable. Figs. 6 to 8 illustrate the 
model of the heart and anterior vessels in this stage. The gut, 
included to form a building base, is coloured white, heart endo¬ 
thelium and arteries red, veins and most of the capillaries blue, 
myocardium yellow. The myocardium is left intact on the left 
half of the model from the roots of the aortic arches back to the 
level of the anterior end of the Ouvierian duct, but has been 
omitted on the right side so that the whole of the endothelial 
tube is here exposed to view. The capillaries surrounding the 
gut are also left intact on the left side of the model, but on the 
right have been omitted in order that the aortic arches might be 
seen more dearly. Study of the actual sections shows that the 
capillaries of the right side closely resemble those of the left. 
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The first and second visceral pouches are seen in the model as 
lateral projections from the gut (figs. 6-8, F.P. 1 <fc 2). The 
heart, which is median and ventral anteriorly, still consists of 
separate lateral primordia posteriorly, the two halves diverging 
in the lateral lips of the anterior intestinal portal (fig. 6 ,A.I.P.). 
By the great enlargement of the heart itself, the pericardial coelom 
has become relatively considerably reduced, and now simply forms 
a space surrounding the heart ventrally and ventro-laterally 
(text-fig. 18). The median pericardium extends from the 
cephalic extremity of the heart to the anterior intestinal portal. 

At their cranial ends the endothelial tubes (exposed in the 
model by the omission of the myocardium) unite to form a broad 
conical portion, the bulbus (conus) arteriosus. The first and 
second aortic arches (A. 1 & 2) are given off from the dorsal side 
of the bulbus (fig. 8, B.A ., A. 1 &e.). In this region, the myocar¬ 
dium simply forms a continuous layer covering the endothelium, 


Text-figure 16. 



A. Transverse section through hullms arteriosus. 

B. Complete outline of same section. 

« 

End. Endothelium of bulhus arteriosus. G. Gut. My. Myocardium. 

but separated from it by a space (text-fig. 16). The bulbus is the 
only portion of the heart in which the endothelial tubes have 
actually fused. Behind it, the tubes are in contact as far back as 
the anterior intestinal portal, but the wall between them is every¬ 
where complete. The myocardium of the two sides has fused 
throughout the region of the closed gut. and there is no ventral 
mesentery (text-figs. 16-18). There is, however, a very well 
marked groove on the ventral aspect of the myocardium, which 
marks the line of junction of the right and left halves. At the 
opening of the gut the right and left heart primordia separate 
completely. 

From the ventral view of the model (PI. II. fig. 6) it is obvious • 
that already the heart has begun to bend between the two points 
(a) the roots of the aortic arches and (6) the opening of the fore-gut 

33* 
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The curvature, however, does not affect both sides equally, and a 
marked asymmetry results. The anterior ventricular portions of 
the heart-tubes are already being pushed backwards so as to lie 
ventral to the auricular portions. It is clear that by continuation 
of this curvature with accompanying fusion of the two halves, 
the typical embryonic relations of auricle and ventricle will 
ultimately be achieved. 

In the ventricular region of the heart, the right and left endo 
thelial tubes are approximately equal in size, but where there is 
an inequality the right is the larger (text-fig. 17, End.) 

Text-figure 17. 



PerameltB obetula (10.viii.08). Transverse section through the ventricular region 

of the heart. 

A%. Second aortic arch. A.VT Auditory vesicle. D.A. Dorsal aorta. End. Endo¬ 
thelium. M.P. Medullary plate. My. Myocardium. VJO.L. Vena capitis 
lateralis. V.C.M. Vena capitis wedi&lis. 


In addition to the curvature which is bringing the ventricular 
region into position ventral to the auricular region, there is a 
certain amount of curvature in the horizontal plane of the 
embryo. 

In the right half of the heart, a definite constriction of the 
endothelial tube marks the limit between the ventricular and 
auricular portions. On the left side there is no such constriction. 
Posterior to this constriction the right endothelial tube widens out 
suddenly, reaching about three times its width in the constricted 
region. The left endothelial tube'in this region widens only very 
slightly. The right and left heart primordia furthermore show 
considerable asymmetry as regards curvature, for while the 
portion of the left tube lying lateral to the open fore-gut is prac¬ 
tically straight, the right tube in this region shows well marked 
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curvature. (See PI. II. fig. 6.) Correlated with this difference in 
the size and curvature of the endothelial tubes, the opening 
of the fore-gut is also asymmetrical (fig. 6, A.I.P.). At the 
anterior intestinal portal, the right and left primordia of the 
heart separate, and both tubes become reduced in size, the right, 
however, more markedly than the left. The endothelial heart- 
tubes pass imperceptibly into vitelline veins. 

A further distinction between the ventricular and auricular 
portions of the heart lies in the fact that in the anterior region 
the myocardium is separated from the endothelium by a con¬ 
siderable space crossed by fine strands of protoplasm (text-fig. 17), 
while in the posterior portion the myocardium is closely applied 
to the endothelium (text-fig. 18). The transition between these 
two conditions takes place gradually in the region of the atrio¬ 
ventricular constriction of the right side. 


Text-figure 18. 



A. Transverse section through auricular portion of the heart. 

B. Complete outline of same section. 

End. Endothelium. G. Gut. My. Myocardium. 


Turning now to the blood-vessels, two aortic arches are complete. 
Their relations are seen most clearly in the side view of the model 
(PI. II. fig. 8, A. 1 A 2). From the ventral view (fig. 6) it will be 
seen that there are a number of capillaries lying against the gut- 
wall, between the roots of the right and left mandibular arches. 
These are probably derived from the scattered angioblast cells in 
the corresponding position in Stage III., and are doubtless destined 
to contribute to the formation of the median ventral aorta which 
is established in the next stage (Stage VI.). The first aortic arch 
runs forwards to the anterior end of the gut and is there connected 
by a well developed loop, situated laterally to the apex of the 
fore.gut, with the corresponding dorsal aorta. The aorta is paired 
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throughout its length (PI. II. fig. 7, D.A.). From the anterior 
convexity of the loop of the first arch there is given off on each 
side a vessel which runs outwards and forwards and then breaks 
up into series of capillaries which form a cup surrounding the 
primary optic vesicles. These capillaries run round the postero¬ 
lateral face of the optic vesicle to become connected dorsally 
with the veins of the head (fig. 7). 

The second aortic arch arises from the dorsal side of the bulbus, 
runs backwards and outwards to loop round the gut in the hyoid 
arch and to join the dorsal aorta (see PI. II. figs. 6-8, A . 2). 

From the dorsal aorta? posterior to the second aortic arch, 
there arises a pair of small sprouts running outwards on the gut- 
wall. These are the dorsal elements of the third aortic arch. 

The best developed venous trunk of the head, viz. the vena 
capitis medialis, is clearly seen in the dorsal view of the model 
(fig. 7, V.C.M.). Each is a small vein tying dorsal to the dorsal aorta 


Text-figure 19. 



Eeramele* obesula (10.viii.03). Transverse section through the Cuvierian ducts. 

A.C.V. Auterior cardinal vein. C.D. Cuvierian duct. I).A. Dorsal aorta End 
Endothelium. Jf.P. %dullary plate. M,y. Myocardium. V.CM. Vena 
capitis medialis. 


dose against the neural tube (text-fig. 17, V.C.M.). Anteriorly 
this vein runs into the dorsal aorta. In the model this is only 
shown on the left side, but high-power examination of the 
sections reveals a very fine capillary completing the connection 
between the right vein and the aorta. Arising from the vena 
capitis medialis in the anterior half of the mandibular arch is a 
senes of capillaries which are continuous with those surroundintr 
the optic vesicles. The brain here is widely open and its margin 
is situated just to the outer edge of the capillaries. The latter 
wouW accordingly lie medial to the neural crest were such present 
in thi? region. In the region of the first visceral pouch there is 
another line of capillaries lying lateral to the vena capitis mndj.H. 
and connected with it. From the anterior end of these 
taere runs outwards and forwards a vessel connecting them with 
ft group of capillaries lying in the mandibular mesoderm lateral 
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and ventral to the gut. The vena capitis medialis runs back 
alone for a short distance, and is then again connected with a 
more laterally situated capillary. This capillary runs back from 
this point to the level of the incipient third aortic arch, and then 
runs laterally to be connected with the Cuvierian duct which is 
now well developed (fig. 7 <fc text-fig. 19,). On the right side of 
the embryo this transver se connection is very incomplete, but not 
quite so incomplete ns would appear from the model, since the 
difficulty of building up these fine capillaries caused some to be 
lost in this region. This vein, lying lateral to the vena capitis 
medialis and to the primordia of the nerve-ganglia, is the vena 
capitis lateralis of Grosser (6) and Salzer (17). From the vena) 
capitis medialis and lateralis the anterior cardinal vein is derived. 
The auditory vesicle lies in the space between the vena' capitis 
medialis and lateralis immediately dorsal to the second aortic 
arch. Running in the hyoid arch area few’ capillaries apparently 
corresponding with the much more conspicuous group in the 
mandibular arch. 


Text-figure 20. 



Perameles obcsula (10.viii.UB). Tranters* section showing the connection of the 
vena cupitis medialis with the dorsal aorta. 

D.A. Dorsal aorta. M.P. Medullary plate. V.C.M. Vena capitis medialis. 

V.C.L. Vena capitis lateralis. 

The Cuvierian ducts have increased considerably in size, and 
that of the left side opens direct into the lateral heart-tube (text- 
fig. 19, C.D.). Behind the opening of the Cuvierian duct a single 
small capillary runs posteriorly in the somatopleure representing 
the future umbilical vein. The vena capitis medialis, it should 
be noted, continues on after the lateral bend of the vena capitis 
lateralis (fig. 7). The two are closely connected in the region of 
the incipient third aortic arch. 

One important point which is difficult to observe in the figures 
of the model is shown in the sections of the embiyo (text-fig. 20), 
and that is the fact that the vena capitis medialis at irregular 
intervals opens into the dorsal aorta. 

In this stage, then, we find the ventricular and auricular 
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portions of the heart differentiated. Fusion of right and left 
primordia has only affected the myocardium and the cephalic ends 
of the endothelial tubes. The two halves of the auricular portion 
of the heart are wide apart. 

Two complete aortic arches are present and one is in process of 
formation. Ven® capitis medialis and lateralis and Ouvierian 
ducts are all present. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed description of the embryo 
of Macropiw sp., which is included in this stage, as it differs only 
in certain points from the Perameles obemla embryo described 
above. In the degree of development of the gut and pharyngeal 
pouches, as well as of the nervous system, the two embryos very 
closely resemble each other. 


Text-figure 21. 



Macropus sp. Transverse section througli tlie root of the second aortic arch. 

D.A. Dorsal aorta. End. Endothelium j M.P. Medullary plate. My. Myocardium. 

1It.A., Root of aortic arch. T.G. Primordium of trigeminal ganglion. 

V.C.L. Vena capitis lateralis. V.C.M. Vena capitis medialis. * 

Two complete aortic arches are present, but there is no trace of 
a third. 

The vena capitis medialis resembles that of the Peraimlea 
embryo. The vena capitis lateralis, however, is slightly less 
advanced, being only recognisable in the region of the trigeminal 
and facial neural crest proliferations, and not extending back as 
far as the auditory vesicle. Ouvierian ducts are present, and the 
right one at least opens into the heart-tube. The sections are 
somewhat broken in this region, so that satisfactory observations 
on the openings of the Ouvierian ducts and their relations to 
the anterior cardinal veins are impossible. 

The heart differs in several respects from that of the Peramdes 
embryo. The general relations of heart and pericardium and the 
mode of origin of the aortic arches are exactly the same in the 
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two embryos. In the Macropus embryo, as in Perameles, the 
# myocardium is fused in the middle line throughout the length of 
the closed gut. A slight groove marks the line of fusion in the 
posterior portion of the heart, but there is no indication of a 
ventral mesentery at any point. The ventricular region of the 
heart is distinguished from the auricular by the fact that in 
the ventricular portion a considerable space intervenes between 
endothelium and myocardium, whereas in the auricular portion 
the two layers are close together. The limit between the two 
divisions is further indicated by a constriction of each endo¬ 
thelial tube, which then widens out abruptly to form the auricle. 
Right and left endothelial tubes are united anteriorly in the 
region of the bulbus arteriosus, just as in the Perameles embryo. 
Behind this again they diverge around the opening of the gut. 
Tt may be noted that in the region of the widest divergence of 
the endothelial tubes a fine bridge runs across and connects 
the two. 

The curvature, so far as it can be made out without reconstruc¬ 
tion, is similar to that of the Perameles embryo. The asymmetry 
tippears to be less marked than in the latter embryo, but on this 
point it is impossible to make A positive statement without recon¬ 
struction. Throughout a considerable portion of its length, 
however, the right endothelial tube is larger than the left, just 
as in the Perameles embryo. 

The Macropus embryo then differs from the Perameles embryo 
of a similar stage mainly in the configuration of the endothelial 
tubes, which are joined at their cephalic extremity, then widely 
separate for some distance (text-fig. 21), and then again approxi¬ 
mated, though not joined. This difference, as well as the slight 
differences in the myocardial wall, may very probably be due to 
slight dissimilarity in the positions of the endothelial tubes arid 
the myocardium before union of the latter. 


Stage VI. Macropus ruficollis. 

The material for this stage consists of a single embryo of 
Macropus ruficollis , cut transversely. 

Greatest length of embryo, 5*2 mm. 

Dorsal perimeter, about 13'5 mm. 

The embryo is sharply bent in front of the fore-limb buds, so 
that the head, invested by proamnion, is sunk down into the yolk- 
sac and forms an acute angle with the trunk. No trunk amnion 
is yet developed. The brain, though open in the fore- and mid¬ 
brains, is closed in the region of the hind-brain. 

The gut is closed as far back as the third well-developed somite. 
Three visceral pouches are present. 

The heart shows a considerable advance on the preceding stage. 
The right and left heart-tubes are fused except in the region of 
the sinus venosus, where they remain separate, while the Cuvierian 
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ducts, which are now established as wide vessels, pass across the 
coelomic cavity to open into the right and left heart-tubes (text- 
fig. 22). 

Curvature of the median portion of the heart has resulted m 
the definite establishment of a U-shaped ventiicular limb and an 
auricular portion extending from the left dorsal side of the ven¬ 
tricle posterior to its apex and separating, at the opening of the 
gut, into the right and left halves of the sinus venosns. 

Text-figure 22. 



Macropus ruficollts Transverse section thiough the Cuvienan ducts. 

Jl. C.V. Anterior cardinal vein. C.D. Cuvienan duct D A Dorsal aorta. End. 
Endothelium. M.T. Medullary tube. My. Mjotardium Pr A. Pioamnion* 
V.C.M. Vena capitis medialis. 


The cephalic portion of the S-shaped heart is somewhat curved,, 
so that, as in the preceding stage, the bulbus (conus) arteriosus, 
lies dorsal to the cephalic extremity of the ventricle. The bulbus 
arteriosus is continued into a short median ventral aorta which 
bifurcates to form the first pair of aortic arches. The second and 
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third pairs of aortic arches arise from the median ventral aorta 
immediately posterior to its bifurcation. The second arch is 
large, the third very small. 

In correlation with the rapid development of the fore- and mid- 
brains at this stage, the head-plexus found in Stage Y. (see PI. II. 
figs. 6-8) has become extended into a long slender vessel, destined 
to form the anterior part of the internal carotid artery and lying 
on either side of the mid-ventral line in the fore-brain region. 
As in the preceding stage, it anastomoses anteriorly with capillaries 
arising from the vena capitis medialis. 

Both vena) capitis medialis (text-fig. 22, V.C.Xf.) and lateralis 
are present, though neither ban be traced continuously throughout 
the head-region. The vena capitis medialis extends to the ante¬ 
rior end of the brain, lying close to the medullary tube, dorsal to 
the dorsal aorta and the internal carotid artery. It is discon¬ 
tinuous in the region of the auditory vesicle, where no veins are 
recognisable. Posterior to that, it runs back as a continuous 
trunk to the level of the Cuvierian duct, and beyond this is 
recognisable as a minute vessel lying close to the neural tube in 
the trunk region. 

Lying lateral to the primordium of the trigeminal nerve, there 
are a few scattered capillaries which represent discontinuous 
segments of the vena capitis lateralis. Immediately posterior to 
the primordium of the trigeminus, the vena capitis lateralis arises 
from the vena capitis medialis and runs back as a small vessel 
lying lateral to the root of the facial nerve. Yena* capitis lateralis 
and medialis are interrupted in the region of the auditory vesicle, 
hut both are present immediately posterior to it. At irregular 
intervals on their course there are transverse communications 
between the two veins. The vena capitis lateralis does not form 
a continuous trunk in the region posterior to the auditory vesicle, 
but immediately anterior to the point of separation of right and 
left heart-tubes it increases markedly in size and is connected 
by a wide anastomosis with the vena capitis medialis, which 
becomes very small posterior to this level. The enlarged vena 
capitis lateralis, or, as it may here he called, anterior cardinal 
vein, passes ventro-laterally and, running alongside the dorsal 
aorta for a short distance, finally opens into the Cuvierian duct 
in the manner seen in text-fig. 22. 

The umbilical vein is now present, running in the somatoplem e 
and opening into the Cuvierian duct. 

In this stage, then, we have a heart in which fusion of the 
right and left primordia has occurred except in the region of the 
sinus venosus, and curvature has carried the auricular limb into 
position dorsal to the ventricle. Three aortic arches are present, 
vena? capitis medialis and lateralis are well established though 
discontinuous and open vid the Cuvierian ducts into the sinus 
venosus. 
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Summary and Discussion. 

A. Development of the Heart . 

From the foregoing description it is evident that the early 
development of the heart in such Marsupials as Perameles and 
Daeyurus proceeds along essentially the same lines as in Eutheria. 
The early stages of the heart development in the latter have been 
described by a number of investigators ( e.g . Mollier (16)); but 
although the broad outline of the process may be said to be well 
known, there is still considerable difference of opinion with regard 
to certain points. It will be useful, therefore, before summarising 
the preceding observations, to briefly review the literature on the 
subject. 

With regard to the lateral paired primordia of the heart little 
need be said at this point. The heart endothelium arises between 
the entoderm and the splanchnic mesoderm, from which latter 
it is either partially or wholly derived. The primordia of the 
heart-tubes are first recognisable in the hind-brain region and 
grow forwards at the expense of angioblastic cells proliferated off 
from the splanchnic mesoderm, which is itself thickened and 
indented to form the primordium of the myocardium. It should 
be noted that in the earliest stages examined (PI. I. figs. 1 & 2) 
the endothelium lies to the medial side of the pleuro-pericardial 
canals in the anterior region and to the lateral side in the pos¬ 
terior region. To this point reference will be made subsequently 
in connection with the discussion of the reversal of the peri¬ 
cardium which, according to some authors, takes place at the 
time of formation of the head-fold. 

The processes which bring the lateral heart primordia into 
position below the fore-gut relate primarily to the formation of 
the head-fold, and it is therefore necessary to get a clear idea of 
the mode of closure of the gut before considering the problems 
relating to the fusion of the lateral primordia of the heart. 

Some authors (e.g. Bobinson (13)) hold that the formation of 
the fore-gut is due mainly, if not entirely, to the rapid growth 
of the embryo over the relatively stationary line between the 
embryonal and extra-embryonal areas. Thus Bobinson (13) says: 
“ The orifice (of the umbilicus) is not reduced in size during the 
early stages of development by the convergence of its margins 
towards a central point. This being the case, no tucking off of 
the embryo from the surface of the ovum can occur; on the con¬ 
trary, what does occur is almost the exact opposite of such a 
process, for the margin of the area remains as a relatively 
slow-growing region, whilst the embryonic and extra-embryonic 
portions of the wall of the ovum rapidly increase in extent. 
Under these circumstances, it follows that the margin of the 
embryonic area will soon appear as a ring between the upper or 
^embryonic and the lower or extra-embryonic parts of the ovum, 
both of which have expanded beyond it in all directions/ 1 
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While the forward growth of the brain-plate doubtless plays 
an important part in the initiation of the formation of the fore¬ 
gut, this explanation does not account for the conditions revealed 
by reconstructions of the gut and pericardium in the early stages 
of head-fold formation. 

On the other hand, various investigators (e. g. Rouviere (14), 
Griiper ( 4 ) ) contend that there occurs, in addition to the forward 
growth of the brain-plate, a backward progression of the anterior 
intestinal portal, whilst in older accounts an actual fusion of 
lateral folds in the mid-ventral line was assumed. Both Robinson 
(13) and Rouviere (14) give excellent reasons for regarding this 
assumption as erroneous. They point out that if gut-closure 
were effected by the fusion of lateral folds (such as are shown in 
text-fig. 9), the heart would remain in connection with the gut by 
a dorsal mesocardium and with the yolk-sac wall by a ventral 
mesocardium. Robinson denies the existence of a ventral meso- 
cardium in mammals, and quotes this fact in support of his theory 
that the separation of the gut from the yolk-sac is due to growth 
of the embryo rather than to fold-formation. Rouviere, on the 
other hand, while he agrees with Robinson as to the absence of a 
ventral mesocardium in mammals, gives a different account of 
the process of gut-closure. He describes the formation of lateial 
pleuro-pericardial canals which grow forwards round the anterior 
end of the brain-plate and fuse to form a continuous cavity. 
The splanchnopleure forming the posterior wall of the pleiuo- 
pericardial cavity now forms a continuous fold which Rouviere, 
following Tourneux, calls the “cardiac fold” (compare text-fig. 12, 
C.F.) and which he describes as growing actively backwards as 
a whole. 

In the chick, on the other hand, a ventral mesocardium is 
present, but this is due, as Robinson points out, to the relatively 
late penetration of the mesoderm in the head region. The pleuro¬ 
pericardial canals do not extend round and unite in front of the 
medullary plate in early stages, but only at a later stage do they 
penetrate into the floor of the fore-gut after that has been formed. 
The lateral cavities therefore do not at once become continuous, 
but remain separated from each other by a double layer of 
mesoderm constituting the ventral mesocardium. 

With regard to mammals, Rouviere, while he does not discuss 
the influence of the forward growth of the brain-plate, concludes 
that the crescent-shaped cardiac fold grows backwards as a whole, 
and that the free edge of the splanchnopleural fold progresses 
always in advance of the primordia of the heart, so that no fusion 
of the splanchnopleure is involved and no ventral mesocardium 
is formed. 

Graper, in a description of the growth processes in the 
developing chick, which he worked out by staining the living 
embryos and keeping them under observation while still alive, 
shows that there is considerable evidence in support of the view 
that the margin of the fore-gut (anterior intestinal portal) moves 
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backward concurrently with the forward growth of the brain- 
plate. He gives a series of comparative measurements which 
show that the rate of removal of the lip of the anterior intestinal 
portal from the anterior end of the brain is greater than the rate 
at which the brain-plate glows forward from a given fixed point; 
hence it is evident that the anterior intestinal portal must be 
moving backwards. 

Concurrently with the formation of the fore-gut, the lateral 
heart-tubes come to lie ventrally to it, but do not at once fuse. 
Wilson (20), in a paper on young human embryos, draws attention 
to this fact and refers to the embryo of Per armies nasuta , described 
in this paper as Stage III., as exemplifying this condition ; but 
he does not discuss the question as to how these lateral hearts 
approach one another. 

We may now consider the evidence afforded by the material 
described above, and will endeavour to show that it is entirely 
in accord with the view that there is actual backward growth of 
the anterior intestinal portal, and that it is this process, and 
not fusion of lateral folds, that brings about lengthening of the 
fore-gut. 

It may be noted here that in Perameles, as in the rabbit 
(Rouviere), no ventral mesocardium is present at any stage, a fact 
which, in itself, is a strong argument against the theory that gut- 
closure is effected by the fusion of lateral folds. 

If we compare a stage in which the head-fold has not yet 
appeared (PI. I. figs. 1 k 2) with one in which a small portion 
of the fore-gut is differentiated (figs. 8 & 4), we see that the pleuro¬ 
pericardial coelom not only moves backward relatively to the 
brain-plate but also increases very considerably in width. It is 
obvious that such an increase in size must either cause the 
pericardium to extend peripherally or to close in towards the 
axial line, and it is perfectly clear on comparison of figs. 2 & 3 
that it is this latter process which is taking place. From a 
longitudinal section, such as is shown in text-fig. 4, it is evident, 
moreover, that such an expansion of the pericardium must involve 
the backward growth of the splanchnopleural floor of the fore¬ 
gut. If the lengthening of the fore-gut were due entirely to the 
rapid forward growth of the brain-plate, there would be no such 
inward closure of the pericardial region. Moreover, if we compare 
figs. 2 & 3 (PI., I.), we see that in the earlier stage, the pericardial 
coelom is situated peripherally to the margin of the brain-plate, 
while in the second stage, the inner margin of the pericardium 
lies in the lip of the anterior intestinal portal. Now the growth 
in length of the brain-plate in the period between these two 
stages would naturally give rise to a fold round its anterior 
margin, but would not bring the pericardium into the position it 
oocupies in Stage II. (fig. 3), unless there occurred concurrently 
with such growth .in length either an increase in width of the 
brain or an inward closure of the pericardium. Comparison 
of figs. 2 & 3 again shows that while no increase in width of the 
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brain-plate has occurred, the pericardium has actually closed 
in towards the axial line. Precisely the same conclusion may be 
reached from a comparison of figs. 1 and 4, but as the interval 
between the stages is greater and the embryos are not of the 
same species, less importance attaches to them in this con¬ 
nection. 

It has already been remarked that, in the chick, the develop¬ 
ment of the pleuro-pericardial canals occurs at a later period 
than in the mammal, so that in this type the form of the head¬ 
fold in earl} r stages cannot be affected by growth of the 
pericardium. If we compare the shape of the fore-gut in a chick 
of two somites with that of Dasyuras Stage 11. (text-fig. 23 A & 
PI. I. fig. 3), we see that in the first stage of head-fold formation 
in the bird, the outline of the anterior intestinal portal is broadly 

Text-figure 23. 




Anterior end of chick of (A) 2 somites, (B) 4 somite*, to show the relations of the 
head-fold, brain-plate, Hnterior intestinal portal and pleuro-pericardial 
cavities. 

A.I.P. Anterior intestinal portal. F.G. Fore-gut (outline). M.F. Medullary fold. 
M.M.F. Margin of the medullary plate. F.p.C. Pleuro-pericardial cavity. 

crescentic, while in Dasyurm it is U-shaped. This difference 
I conceive to be due to the fact that in the chick, no factor but 
the forward growth of the brain-plate is operating at this stage, 
while in the mammal, in addition to this process, the expansion 
of the pericardium is already bringing about the formation of 
lateral folds and the consequent narrowing of the anterior 
intestinal portal. A slightly later stage of the chick (text-fig. 
23 B) shows an approximation to the mammalian condition, for 
the pleuro-pericardial canals have appeared and are progressing 
towards the middle line; lateral folds have therefore arisen and 
the outline of the anterior intestinal portal is U-shaped. 

We may therefore conclude, that while the forward growth of 
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tiie brain-plate initiates the formation of the head-fold, there 
occurs concurrently with this process in the mammal, and at a 
slightly later stage in the chick, a rapid expansion of the peri¬ 
cardium and a consequent backward and inward growth of the 
fold of splanchnopleure which constitutes the inner margin of 
the pleuro-pericardial cavity. 

Additional evidence is afforded by the study of the longitudinal 
sections and reconstructions of Stages III. k IV. (text-figs. 12 k 
15; FI. I. figs. 4 k 5). From the longitudinal sections, it is evident 
that a great increase in length of the brain has occurred in the 
mid- and fore-brain regions. If, therefore, the increase in length 
of the fore-gut were due to elongation of the brain-plate, a corre¬ 
sponding increase should occur in the portion of the fore-gut 
lying below these segments, t. e. the portion anterior to the first 
visceral pouch in Stage III. (fig. 4). Comparative measurements 
of the gut in figs. 4 & 5 show, however, that no increase in length 
has occurred anterior to the first visceral pouch. Moreover, 
growth of the medullary plate would not necessarily bring about 
lengthening of the fore-gut unless it occurred along a straight line 
representing the longitudinal axis of Stage III., i.e. unless the 
brain remained unflexed. The positions of the auditory neuro- 
mere in fig. 4 (opposite the second visceral pouch) and fig. 5 
(opposite the first visceral pouch), show that the brain-plate 
has moved forward relatively to the gut between Stages III. k 
IV. If, now, we study the longitudinal section of Stage IV. 
(text-fig. 15) we see the conditions resulting from the increase in 
length and forward growth of the brain-plate. The gut has 
increased in dorsi-ventral extent, the medullary plate projects 
considerably anterior to the cephalic limit of the gut, and 
flexure has occurred at two points; that is to say, the rapid 
growth of the fore- and mid-brains, instead of involving a longi¬ 
tudinal stretching of the portion of the gut lying ventral to 
them, has caused little or no increase in length of the embryo 
along its straight long axis : the additional extent of the brain- 
plate is accommodated within the limited space by flexure. 

We see, therefore, that although the brain-plate lengthens 
rapidly after the first establishment of the head-fold, we can safely 
conclude that this does not cause elongation of the gut, for the 
regions of greatest growth of the gut and brain-plate are not 
correlated and the value of the forward growth of the brain as a 
factor in the lengthening of the fore-gut is largely rendered 
nugatory by the occurrence at this period of the cranial flexure. 

On the other hand, there is little difficulty in interpreting the 
progressive closure of the gut at this stage as being due to an 
entirely different cause, for the median pericardium has extended 
rapidly, its antero-poaterior length in the middle line having 
more than doubled in the abort developmental period elapsing 
between Stages III. and IV. (PI. I. figs, 4 k 5). As the anterior 
margin of the pericardium is in contact with the ectoderm of the 
head-fold, the rapid expansion of the cavity naturally involves a 
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closure inwards, towards the axial line, of the fold of splanehno- 
pleure limiting the gut. 

It is necessary now to consider the early development of the 
heart in relation to the mode of closure of the gut described 
above. It is evident, as liouviere points out, that if gut, closure 
be effected by the backward movement of the cardiac fold, no 
ventral mesocardium will be formed at any stage in forms, 
such as mammals, in which a continuous pericardial cavity is 
present prior to head-fold formation. 11 remains to he considered 
how the lateral primordia of the heart reach their position in 
the dorsal wall of the median pericardium. Various authors, e. <j. 
Kohinsou (13), have assumed that as the head fold forms, the 
pericardium undergoes a complete reversal, so that its anterior 


Text figure 24. 



Tun^versc actions through t»rnlu\os of Ihsttitrus nrcrnnus,(A) Slaw 1. (75 unn \ 
(B) Stajw II. (K'ouiin.), to show tin* direction of extension of the ptMir.mlml 
ch\ ltv. 

l).i. I)orv.it aorta. Kid. Endothelium. M /\ Medullary plate. 

V.p.C. Pleuro-pericardial canal. 

wall becomes posterior and its ventral wall, dorsal. Of such a 
process of reversal, the longitudinal sections figured here (text- 
figs. 4, 5 k 12) give no evidence. Moreover, in the anterior 
region of the poricaruium, the priiiiordium of the heart on each 
side of the emhrvo lies at or near the inner, medial margin of 
its pleuro-pericnrdial canal, so that a reversal which affected the 
anterior limb of the pericardium would indeed bring the heart 
primordia into position ventral to the gut, but would carry them 
also to the lateral margius of the gut, a position which they do 
not occupy. 

On the other hand, if we take into consideration the fact that 
Proc. Zool. Soc.—1915, No. XXXIV. 34 
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the heart primordia lie at the medial margin of the pleuro¬ 
pericardial canals, we see that the inward progression of the edge 
of the splanchnopleural fold in the direction indicated by an 
arrow in text-fig. 24 A, will bring about the conditions shown in 
text-fig. 24 B. (Compare also text-fig. 8, where the relations are 
essentially the same and probably approximate more closely to 
those in the living embryo.) 

From this stage, it is evident that when the lateral limbs of 
the pleuro-pericsardial canals become incorporated in the median 
pericardium by the backgrowth of the cardiac fold, the heart 
primordia will lie in the dorsal wall of the pericardium and will be 
situated towards the middle line of the gut. (See text-fig. 8.) 
Thus, tis liouviere (14) indicates in describing similar con¬ 
ditions in the rabbit, the position of the heart primordia in 
such a stage as is represented in text-fig. 24 B, is brought about 
“ by the inward extension of the lateral prolongations of the 
cardiac fold.” There is no evidence of reversal of the peri¬ 
cardium, nor is there adequate ground for assuming that such 
a process occurs. 

We can, therefore, gain a clear conception of the way in 
which the lateral heart primordia attain the position they occupy 
in Stage 111. (PI. I. fig. 4; text-fig. 8) lying side by side below the 
closed fore-gut. 

In order to complete the history of the early development of 
the heart, it is now necessary to consider the mechanism which 
brings the heart-tubes into contact in the middle line. 

If we compare figs. 4 and 5 (PI. J.) we see at once that while 
the pericardium has increased rapidly in the an hero-posterior 
direction, it has not increased in transverse width and, in fact, at 
the point of closest approximation of the heart-tubes, an actual 
decrease in width has occurred ; that is to say, the pericardium 
at this stage is growing in the antero-posterior direction at the 
expense of its transverse width. This fact suggests a simple 
explanation of the approximation of the heart-tul)os after gut- 
closure, for it may be supposed that if the total width of the 
pericardium is reduced by this process of stretching, the distance 
between the heart-tubes will decrease until they meet each 
other in the middle line *. 

The heart-tubes, in the period following immediately on their 
reaching the middle line, grow very rapidly, so that, in the next 
stage (V.), we find various forms of curvature which serve to 
accommodate the increased length of the heart. In the embryo 
of Perameles obestda described in this stage (PI. II. fig. 6), the 
heart-tubes are in contact through a great portion of their length 
and here follow a parallel curved course. The separate heart-tubes 
lying in the lips of the anterior intestinal portal, however, show 
a marked difference from each other both in their length and the 

* The suggestion that the approximation of the heart •tubes is due to such a 
growth in length without compensatory growth in width was wade to me hy 
Professor Hill. 
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form of curvature, the right primordium being larger find more 
markedly curved than the left. This asymmetry occurs to a 
somewhat less extent in the Onychoyale embryo of this stage, 
and also in a number of embryos of Uasynnut cioerrin h,n of about 
the same stage, so that evidently at this period the right and 
left primordia of the heart develop independently of each other. 
It may he suggested that the greater length of the right heart- 
tube is to ho accounted for by the fact that it is destined to 
form the convex, longer side of the completed ventricular 
limb. 


B. Development o/’the (Uirdinal Veins. 

Before summarising the results of my observations on the 
development of the cardinal veins, more particularly t.lio anterior 
cardinals, it may l>e useful to give a short resume of previous 
work in this field. 

Hoffmann (7) in 189.3 described the development of both 
anterior and posterior cardinals in Selachians by the formation 
of a series of offshoots from the dorsal aortic. These offshoots 
become connected on each side to form a continuous longitudinal 
trunk. He figures capillaries lying on both medial and lateral 
sides of the auditory \esicle, but makes no comment thereon. 

Salzer (17) in 1895 described the development of the aiilerior 
cardinal veins in the guinea-pig. According to him, the first 
\ein of the head arises on the medial side of the cranial ganglionic 
primordia. A vein next arises lying lateral to the ganglionic 
primordia. of nerves VII., IX. & X. and to the auditory vesicle. 
This vein, which Salzer calls “ \ena capitis lateralis,*’ communi¬ 
cates with the medial vessel and seems to he formed from a series 
of lateral outgrowths from it. The medial vessel degenerates in 
the region of nerves VII. to X., so that for a time there is a 
condition in which the vein of the head runs medially to the 
trigeminal nerve, then, passing lat erally, runs outside nerves V11 
IX. & X. and the auditory vesicle, ami finally passes round the 
medial side of nerve XU. before opening into the Cuvierian duct. 
In subsequent stages, the process of development of the lateral 
trunk is continued anteriorly and posteriorly in the region of 
the trigeminal and hypoglossal. Thus the definitive anterior 
cardinal vein runs laterally to all the cranial nerve-roots. 

(Grosser ( 6 ) in 1907 gave a similar description of the develop¬ 
ment of the anterior cardinals throughout the vertebrate series. 
He calls the vein lying medial to the nerve-roots the rena capitis 
wedialis , and the lateral vessel the rena capitis lateralis . The 
former develops first and lies close against the neural tul>e. 
From it are given off lateral vessels which become connected on 
the outer side of the nerve-roots to form the vena capitis lateralis. 
The vena capitis medialis persists only at its anterior end, the 
rest of the anterior cardinal being derived from the vena capitis 
lateralis. 


34* 
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Turning now to the facts revealed by the foregoing study of 
Perameles , we find both the ven® capitis medial is and lateralis 
present. In Stage III. the first traces of the venous system 
of the head are present in the form of isolated segments of the 
vena capitis medialis. Further, in this stage, in the region of 
the somites, there is on each side a series of dorsal offshoots from 
the dorsal aorta (text-fig. 11) partially connected to form an as 
yet incomplete longitudinal vessel lying, like the vena capitis 
medialis, close against the neural tube. This vessel Hoffmann 
(7) described as representing the primordium of the posterior 
cardinal vein. It is worthy of note that whilst the origin of this 
vein from the dorsal aorta is thus clearly demonstrated, no 
connection between the anterior segments of the vena capitis 
medialis and the dorsal aorta could be observed, even after 
careful study of the individual sections under the high power. 
In the next stage (TV. I \ nasuia 2 P), however, the vena capitis 
medialis, though not forming a continuous longitudinal trunk, is 
recognisable throughout the head region and is connected at 
irregular intervals with the dorsal aorta. Furthermore, the 
vena capitis medialis in this stage gives off lateral capillaries 
which anastomose to form the primordium of the vena capitis 
lateralis. In the somitic region we find again a series of inter- 
segmental offshoots from the dorsal aorta. The veil® capitis 
lateralis and medialis continue to develop side by side, giving vise 
to the condition shown in PI. II. fig. 7 (V.C.L. and 
(See also text fig. 25.) In this stage the dorsal aorta and the 
vena capitis medialis are connected by small capillaries (see text- 
fig. 20) whilst anteriorly the two vessels pass into continuity with 
each other*. From the material available it is not possible to 
say definitely how these connections arise, hut the facts suggest 
that the vena capitis medialis is derived from the dorsal aorta. 
This view is further supported by the existence in the trunk 
region of a longitudinal vessel which is undoubtedly formed from 
a series of outgrowths from the dorsal aorta (text-fig. 11). This 
vessel apparently hears the same relation to the posterior cardinal 
that the vena capitis medialis does to the anterior cardinals, i. e m 
it gives origin to capillaries which contribute to the formation of 
the posterior cardinal. The origin of the vena capitis medialis 
from the dorsal aorta cannot, however, be regarded as proved, for 
in the first stage in which it is recognisable, no connection with 
the dorsal aorta could be traced ; in the two following stages (IV. 
and V.) the connection is established and is lost in all subsequent 
stages (e.$r. VI.). 

From the descriptions of Salzer (17) and Grosser (6) it seems 
that in the forms which they have studied, the vena capitis 
medialis fuses in its entirety with the vena capitis lateralie, and 


* Professor Hatta tells me that he has found this condition also in the embryo 
of the lamprey. 
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the anterior cardinal vein formed hy the fusion of these two 
vessels passes ventro-laterally to ojam into the Cuvierian duet. 
This description is not, however, applicable to Perameles . In 
Stage V. (PI. II. fig. 7) the vena capitis medial is is continued 
backwards into the trunk region of the embryo. The vena capitis 
lateralis lies parallel with it and communicates with it repeatedly 
in the anterior region ; it then diverges from it and constitutes 
here the vessel usually known as the anterior cardinal vein, 
opening into the Cuvierian duct. The posterior prolongation of 
the vena capitis medialis continues as a small vessel lying alongside 



Hiiiginiu of tbe relation* of the \cn;e rajahs mcdmlis ami lateralis to the 
priinordin of the nerves. Viewed fiom the dorsal aspect. 


A. Stage V. Perameles obesnfa (10.iin.03). It Stage with twehe cranial nerve*?, 
Perameles nasuta (13vii.0o). 

A.C.V. Anterior cardinal vein. A.V. Auditory vesicle. C. 0. Cuvierian duct. 

H.lt. Hind-brain. r.C.t. Vena capitis lateralis. I’.C.Jf. Vena capitis 

medialis. V. Trigeminal nerve. 17/. Facialneno. IX. h A', t'oinmon 
root of glosso-plmryngeal and vagus nerves. XU. Hypoglossal ner\e. 


the neural tube in the trunk region. The Cuvierian duet arises 
as a relatively large vessel lying in the somatopleure dorsal to 
the posterior portion of the lateral heart-tubes. From its 
posterior extremity there runs back a series of capillaries which 
anastomose with capillaries arising from the prolongation of the 
vena capitis medialis. From this line of capillaries, which thus 
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shows a double origin, the posterior cardinal vein is undoubtedly 
derived, but the details of the process of development of the 
postcardinals cannot satisfactorily be worked out in the material 
available. The above account, however, agrees with that of 
Evans (2) for the chick with regard to the origin of the post¬ 
cardinal from capillaries derived partly from the Cuvierian duct 
and partly from a vessel lying close to the neural tube. 

The vena capitis lateiulis in Stage V. is connected anteriorly 
with the primary head capillaries arising from the first aortic 
arch and also with groups of capillaries in the mandibular and 
hyoid arches (see PI. II. figs. 6- 8). 

in subsequent stages, the development follows the course 
described by Salzer (17) and by Grosser (5). Thus in a stage in 
which twelve cranial nerves are established ( Peramelea nasula , 
13. vii. 05), the anterior cardinal vein runs medial to nerves Y. 
and XII. and lateral to V3I., IX., and X., and to the auditory 
vesicle (text-fig. 25 B); L e,, the portion in the region of ami 
anterior to the trigeminal nerve and also that posterior to the 
vagus, is derived from the original vena capitis medialis, the 
intervening portion from •the vena capitis lateralis. Traces of 
the vena capitis medialis are, however, still present on the medial 
side of nerves YU., IX., and X. 

Florence Sabin (16), in a recent note on the development of 
cardinal veins in the chick, supports the view that the cardimd 
veins are derived from the dorsal aorta. She, however, states : 
‘‘The part of the head vein which lies close to the neural tube 
arises from the arch of the aorta and is a part of the vascular 
system of the central nervous system; the caudal part of the 
head vein arises directly from the Aorta.” In this respect mv 
results differ somewhat from hers, for in Peramole* the vena 
capitis medialis (i. e. “ the part of the head vein which lies close 
to the neural tube ”) is present before there is any trace of the 
capillaries arising from the arch of the aorta (Stage III.). It is 
indeed secondarily connected with these, but as is shown in 
PJ.II. fig. 7 (V.C.j I/.) it also extends up to the extreme anterior 
end of the head in close relation to the dorsal aorta with which, 
in fact, it fuses. Since this vein exists before the formation of 
the head capillaries which connect it with the arch of the aorta, 
it obviously cannot be derived from that arch. 

In seems, therefore, that in Selachians (Hoffmann (7)), the 
chick (Evans (2), Florence Sabin (16)), and also in Perameles and 
Macrofms, there exists in the primary condition a continuous 
vessel lying close to the nerve-cord throughout its length. This 
vessel is derived in the posterior and probably also in the anterior 
i*egion from the dorsal aorta. It contributes to the formation of 
both anterior and posterior cardinal veins. 

It may be concluded that the presence in early stages of a vein 
lying close against the neural tube throughout its length is 
correlated with the relatively great importance of the central 
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nervous system in tlie.se stages. The brain and spinal cord, being 
the first organs to attain any considerable degree of development, 
are naturally the first to receive a vascular supply, and both vena? 
oipit.is lateralis and medial is persist for some time, forming a rich 
supply of capillaries to the brain and surrounding the developing 
cranial nerves. 


Final Summary and Conclusions. 

The facts revealed by the study of early stages in the 
development, of Marsupials point to the conclusion that while 
the initiation of head-fold formation is in all probability due to 
the forward growth of the brain-plate, there occurs also an active 
backward growth of the anterior intestinal portal. This process 
is associated with the rapid expansion of the pericardium which 
occurs at this period of development, and which brings about the 
backward and inward growth of the layer of splanchnopleure 
limiting the pericardium. 

In the course of this inward closure, the pericardial cavity 
extends to the ventro lateral and finally to the ventral side of the 
lateral primordia of the heart, so that when the lateral portions of 
the pericardium become incorporated in its median limb, the 
heart primordia lie in the dorsal wall of the pericardium. 

The approximation of the heart-tubes after gut-closure is 
due to the fact that, at this period, the pericardium grows 
rapidly in length and decreases in width so that the heart-tubes 
are brought together by longitudinal stretching of the pericardial 
wall lying between them. 

Curvature of the heart is due to its rapid growth at a period of 
less active extension of the pericardium. 

The first, two aortic arches in Perautelen are typical, and the 
development of the veins of the head resembles that process in 
other mammals in that the anterior cardinal vein is derived from 
persistent portions of two primitive head-veins, the vena* capitis 
medialis and lateralis. The posterior continuation of the vena 
capitis medialis also contributes to the formation of the posterior 
cardinal vein and is itself derived from the dorsal aorta. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Isetlertutf. 


A. A wide. 

J.l, A. 2, A. 3. Fiist, second and third 
aortic arches. 

A.(\ Angioblaat cell. 

A C.r. Anterior curd)mil vein. 
A.l.P. Anterior intestinal portal. 
A.JS. Auditory neuroinere. 

A. I'. Auditory vesicle. 

A.l'.C. A urieulo-ventricular con¬ 
striction. 

Il.A. lhilbus artei iosus. 

f I), (Tivierian duct,. 
l).A. Dorsal aorta. 

Knit. Endothelmni of hemt. 
F.U. Fore-gut. 


O. Out. 

If .R Hind-brain. 
l.V. internal earotid artery. 
M.M.P . Margin of the medullary 
plate. 

My. Myocardium. 

P. Pericardium. 

P.p ('. Pleuro-pencardial canal. 
T.i*. Trigeminal ganglion. 

U. Ventricle. 

r.C.b. Vena capitis lateralis. 

/' <\M. Vena capitis media Its. 
V.P.l.f V.P.'i. First and second visceral 
pouches. 


Pi. A ’1 B L 

Figures 1-5 represent graphic reconstructions of the antenoi ends of five ombrjos, 
viewed from the ventral aspect and all drawn at the same magnification. 

The outline of the gut is indicated by a broken line and its area i* stippled, 
except where it is covered bj the pericardium. The limits of the pen- 
cardium are indicated 1»> a tine black line and its urea is coloured grey. 
The endothelial heart-tubes, the aorta and the aortic arches ait* coloured 
red. The outline of the hram-plate is shown as a hcavv black line wlierc- 
ever it was possible to detci mine its limits, In the region of the neural - 
crest proliferation in Stage I., the margin of the medullary plate is 
indistinct; a dotted line heie indicates its piobahle outline 
The outlines of the gut, pericaidium, and hiain-plate were plotted on one 
side only, and the second suit' js a duplicate of the first, except in the cn»e 
of figure 1 [Prraweles obvsuhi 1 Z), where the peiicardmm was ]>lotted on 
both sides, as in this mstaiice only was any marked asymmetry observed. 

Fig. 1. Stage I. Prra writs ohesvla (1 Z). 

2 . I. ] hi spurns rirerrwus f7*5 mm.). 

It. ,, II. I). vmrnuvs (8*5linn.). 

4. ,, III. P. nttsnln (I S). 

5. ., IV. P. nasttta (2PJ. 

Plate II. 

Figures (1-8 represent three views of the wax model of the heait and gut of 

I*erawrlm obrsula (lO.xinOtt) Stage V. The gut is painted white, heart 

endothelium mid ailories red, veins and most oi the capillaries blue, and 
mvocardiuni \ el low. 

These three figures were painted by Miss K. A.Steele. 

Fig. 11. Ventral view of model of P. ohesula (lO.v iii.OM), 

7. Dorsal view. 

8. Lateral view. 
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3li. On Spiders of the Family Saltioidre collected by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union Expedition and the 
Wollaston Expedition in Dutch New Guinea. By 
H. R. Hna«, M.A., F.Z.K. 

[Received and Head May 25, 1015. ^ 

(Text-figures 1 11.) 
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The spiders herein described complete the record of the 
collections made by the above named Expeditions kindly entrusted 
by the promoters to my care. Tin* paper in which I described 
the bulk of the collection appeared in Vol. XX. Part 14, of the 
Transactions of this Society. 

This interesting addition to our previous knowledge includes 
some very Wautiful forms of the exquisitely spangled varieties 
which in -their small bodies rival the coloration of the brilliant, 
bird fauna in which New Guinea is so rich. In spite of the 
considerable amount of work devoted of late years by many able 
contributors to collections brought from that country, it is evident 
that much remains for future explorers before its numerous 
species are exhausted. The proportion of new forms to those 
already known among these is about three to one. 


Family SALTiciDi:. 

Section Pleuridentati. 

Group Boethejs. 

A 

Boethopohtia, gen. liov. 

Boethoportia differs from Portia Karsch in having the front 
row' of eyes straight along the upper edges and the rear row as 
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wide as the front row, and from Boetheus in having the femur, 
patella, and tibia of the first pair of legs stouter than the others, 
fimbriations of long bristles at least on the tibia of the same, and 
the metatarsi and tarsi of all legs very fine, the former at least 
as long as the tibi®. 

Boethopoutia ocellata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

1 male and 1 female. (Types of the species.) 

Female . The cephalothorax is bl ight chestnut-red, black round 
the eyes with sparse white hail's; mandibles red-brown with pale 
red fangs; lip and maxilla* red-brown, paler at the front edges, 
with yellowish-grey fringes. Sternum also red-brown with 





Boethoportia ncellata, gen. vi Bp. n., 9 • 
a epigyne; b. } profile; c., male palp; d. } in an dibit* showing teeth. 

yellowish-grey hair. Coxae red-brown; femora brown under¬ 
neath, with yellow patches on the upper side ; tibia* brown, with 
a yellow band in the middle and long brown bristly fringes. 
Metatarsus and tarsus yellow, with here and there patches of 
white hair. The abdomen pale yellow at the base, the remainder 
with large greyish-yellow spots on a brown gouud ; the underside 
is also brown with yellow spots, the hairs greyish-yellow on the 
pale parts, brown on the darker portions. 

The cephalic part of the cephalothorax is flat over the eye-space, 
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slightly sloping forwards, froin the eyes it slopes steeply down 
to the margin at the sides and rear. The thoracic* part is hardy 
one-half the length of the cephalic, and the rear slope is deeper 
than the whole length of the eephalothorax. 

The front median eyes project forward on hlark rims. They 
are three times the diameter of the laterals, which stand hack 
somewhat, hut aw level with the former along the upper margins. 
The eyes of the rear row are of the same size as the front laterals. 
The usually small eyes of the median row have a diameter two- 
thirds the length of these; they are rather nearer to the front 
lateral than to the rear eyes and are* somewhat closer together 
than either. 

The abdomen is broadly ovate, straight and widest in front; 
the spinnerets are terminal, the superior having a conical second 
joint-. The epigvnc is roughly triangular, rounded at the apex 
and incurved in the middle of the base-line, with hoiizontal oval 
apertures at the lower corners. 

.1 /ale. Similarly coloured to the female. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows : — 
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Group Diolenieas. 

Genus Diolenius Thor. 

Thorell, European Spiders, 1870, p. 203. 

E. Simon, Hist. Nat. des Ar. vol. ii. 1901, p. 480. 

Diolenius albopiceus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 2.) 

1 female. (Type of the species .) 

Female . The ground-colour of the cephalic part is black-brown 
with white hair at the sides and round the eyes, greyer and finer 
inside the eye-square. The outer margin of the thoracic part is 
dark yellow-brown, but across the middle is a broad white-haired 
transverse stri|>e. 

Text-figure 2. 



Diolenius albopiceus, sp. n., ?. 

a ., sternum, coxa:, and trochanters; ft., eyes from in front; c., eyes from above; 
<*•> epigynej e., profile. 

There are also three unbroken wide transverse stripes across 
the abdomen, one near the front, one in the middle, and one at 
the posterior end. 

There are seven pairs of spines on round roots on the under 
side of tibia i., but no row of long hairs between them as in 
I). arnplectens, and five pairs of spines under metatarsus i. 
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The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows:— 
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\ 
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V* 
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i 

1 
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Of t.he half-dozen somewhat similar species described l>v Thorell 
from New Guinea and the neighbourhood, this is nearest to 
/). ampfectens Thor, (ltngni Aust.-Malesi. 1881. p. 412 et seq.). 
It differs therefrom in having the front row of eyes more re¬ 
curved, the line touching the upper edges of the median cutting 
the side eyes at a point near the lower margins; the diameter 
of the median is slightly more than twice that of the side eyes. 

it differs from ]). phrynoides Wnlck. in having the tibia of the 
front pair of legs cylindrical instead of club-shaped, and without 
any fimhrintion on the under side. 

/>. fasciaUis Thor., the coloiation of wdiich is somewhat similar, 
has (according to that author) eight pairs of stout spines under 
tihia i. and only two pairs under metatarsus i. 


Section Unidentata. 

Oioup OntvsinuKA*:. 

Genus Telamon iA Thor. 

Thorell, Ann. Mus. (Jen. ser. 2, vol. v. 1887, p. 385. 

K. Simon, Hist. Nat. des Ar. vol. ii. 1901, 552. 

Telamoma vidua, sp. n. (Text-fig. 3.) 

1 female. (Type of the species.) 

Female . The cephnlothorax is black, sparsely covered with white 
squamous hairs and upright black and white bristles over the 
eve-space, on the clypeus they are greyish-white. The mandibles 
are black, paler about the falx-margin, the fangs dark red-brown. 
Lip, maxillae, and sternum black brown with greyish hair. The 
legs yellow-brown underneath, the coxa' quite bright yellow, but 
the first three pairs of femora are dark vellow-brown on the 
upper side. The abdomen is black above with upright grey hairs 
and bristles, a white area of squamous hairs at the base, and two 
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similarly haired transverse bands broken in the middle, one 
about the middle and the other near the posterior end. On the 
under side, a black oblong area with a pale yellow-brown border 
reaches to the sides. 

The eye-space slopes forward and covers about two-fifths the 
length of the oophalothorax. The latter is convex, high, and 
slopes from the rear eyes to the posterior margin. 

The rather large triangular tooth on the inner margin of the 
falx-sheath, though not far from the base of the fang, terminates 
the chitinous rim, the margin being cut away below it. The two 
teeth on the outer margin are further down ami stand at the 
normal end of the same. The abdomen is ovate, rounded in 
front, and tapers at the posterior end. 


Text-figure 3. 



Welamouia vidua , 8p. ¥ . 


a., male?; h., mandible showing tooth; <?., male palp; d. f epiguio; 
e., profile. 

The rear row of eyes is not quite so broad as the front row, 
and narrower than the cephalothorax at the point where it 
crosses the latter. The front row is recurved; the side eyes 
half the diameter of the median, standing a little away from the 
latter. The lip is longer than broad ; the maxillie, upright, 
rounded anteriorly, and thickly covered with bristly hair, are less 
than twice as long as the lip. The sternum is ovate, truncate in 
front, where it is twice as wide as the base of the lip. 

Under metatarsus i. are two pairs of spines, one near the base 
and another at the anterior end. There are two spines above 
on femur iv., one small on the outer side of the patella, two 
pairs on the tibia, two single ones on the outer side and a bunch 
at the anterior end of the metatarsus, all of moderate size. 
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The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows:— 
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Male . A somewhat broken specimen, almost similar in colour¬ 
ing to the above, appears to he of the same species hut, as in 
other cases, the first pair of legs is the longest instead of the 
fourth. The shape of the cephalothorax and positions of the 
eyes are similar as also the falx-sheath teeth, hut the lip is rather 
broader, making it as broad as long. The coxae have thick white 
hairs at the ends adjoining the trochanters. 

The white pattern on the hack of the abdomen is formed of 
scales in two rows of rather large spots disposed longitudinally 
instead of transversely, and the pale bordering on the under 
side is less distinct than in the female. There is a row of 
eleven spines on the anterior half of tibia i. underneath as in 
2\ trabifera Thor, and allied species. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows :— 
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In * Ragni di Selebes/ p. 251, Dr. T. Tborell described a male 
from Kandari which he named Telamoma (Moevia C. L. Koch, 
1848) latrwncula. This is apparently very closely akin to the 
above female, but differs in having a white marginal fillet round 
the cephalothorax, and elsewhere being brightly coloured red, 
blue and green, and having the lip 1 £ longer than broad. The 
Proc. Zool. Soc.—1915, No. XXXV. 35 
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legs are shorter, but in about the same proportion as in this 
female. 

Either that or the above described male appears near enough 
to belong to the female, but of course the pair above described is 
known to be from the same neighbourhood. 

Telamonia mandibulata, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4.) 

1 male. {Type of the species,) 

Male . Cephalothorax black-brown, with white squamules over 
the eye-space interspersed with a few upstanding black bristles ; 
the mandibles are black-brown. The lip and maxillae brown with 
reddish fringes. The sternum dark brown with greyish-white 

Text-figure 4. 



C 


Telamonia mandibulata, up.<$. 
a., eyes; mandibles, lip, and maxillae ; c,, male palp. 


hair. Of the coxae, which are all contiguous, the first pair are 
brown, the remainder bright yellow. The abdomen is black- 
brown on the upper side, with upstanding white bristly hairs and 
a fillet of white squamules round the base and sides; inside this 
are two rows of large spots of the same arranged longitudinally 
from a little before the middle to the rear end; underneath it is 
a dull yellow-grey. The front pair of legs is brown all over 
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with the exception of a pale yellow ring at the distal end of 
the tibial joint. The other legs are yellower. They are all 
sparsely furnished with white almond-shaped scales and up¬ 
standing pale yellow-brown hairs. The palpi aie as dark as the 
first pair of legs. 

The cephalothorax is about one-fifth longer than broad, flat on 
the eye-space, highest at the level of the? rear row of eyes, whence 
it slopes slightly forward ami steeply to the margin all round. 
The eye-space, broader than long, extends to nearly one-half the 
total length ; it is slightly narrower at the rear than at the 
front. The eyes are fill ringed with wide black margins. The 
small eyes of the median row are about midway between the 
rear and the front side eyes. The clypeus is one-third as wide as 
the diameter of the front median. The front row is recurved, 
the side eyes being slightly separated from the median which 
are close together. 

The mandibles are perpendicular, convex on tlieir outer side. 
At a short distance from their insertion below the clypeus they 
begin to widen out towards the anterior end, where they are 
twice tlieir width at the base. The total thickness at the anterior 
end, in addition to the space between the inner and outer 
margins of the falx-sheatb, comprises a superimposed raised area 
reaching from near the outer margin to the corner farthest away 
from the base of the fang, where it ends in a large prominence. 
Between this and the normal falx-sheatli margin it is hollowed 
out. On this secondary outer margin is a small fringe. The 
usual falx-sheath is wide and deep, the inner margin terminating 
in a large conical tooth at its lower end, from here to the base of 
the falx the thickness is considerable. 

The lip is longer than broad ; rounded anteriorly and narrowed 
at the base for about one-fourth of its length, it is remarkably 
convex, the middle being a considerable height above the level 
of the margins. The maxillae are upright, rounded anteriorly, 
narrowed at the base, about twice as long as the lip, and as broad 
as the latter is long. They are also very convex, being raised to 
the middle of their area in successively smaller layers, and termi¬ 
nating at their greatest convexity in a small boss. 

The sternum is ovate, truncate anteriorly, where it is wider 
than the lip; the front coxa* are clearly longer than the others. 

The abdomen is ovate, with rather long terminal spinnerets. 

There are two spines above on femora i. and ii. One weak 
spine on the inside of each patella-, one pair at the base of tibia i., 
two single on the outer side, and a row of eleven on the anterior 
half of the inner side of the same. Four pairs under tibia ii., 
one pair and an anterior bunch on metatarsus ii. 

The tibial apophysis of the palp is broad at the base but tapers 
to a fine point. The distal joint is short and broad near the 
base, rounded at the sides and square at the anterior end, with 
a short stigma springing from a hollow above the bulb. The 
patella is as long as the tibia. 

35 * 
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The measurements (in millimetres) 

are as 

follows:— 




Long. 

Broad. 




Cephalothorax... 

H 

J 3 in front. 

1 3i 



Abdomen. 

. .. 

H 

2 i 




Mandibles ... 

.. . 

2* 









Pat. &> 

Metat. 




Coxa. 

Tr. & fern. 

tib. 

& tarn. 


Legs. 

1. 

H 

H 

5 

H - 

15J 


2. 

1 

3 i 

H 

3 = 

11 


3 

1 

H 

H 

4 = 

12 


4. 

1* 

4 

4 

H = 

13J 

Palpi. 

. 

... 4 

2 

U 

1* = 

H 


The legs are of about the same proportion as those of T. scalaris 
Thor, from Ternate. The species resembles T. trabifera Thor, 
and some others in the row of 11 spines on the side of tibia i. 
(Thorell, Ragni Austro-Mal. 1881, pp. 477 <fe 480), but differs 
from all in the extreme convexity of the lip and maxillee, and the 
shape of the mandibles. 

Group SAITEiE. 

Genus Jotus Koch. 

Jotus L. Koch, Die Arach. Austr. 1881, p. 1243. 

Jotus igneus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 5.) 

1 male, 1 female. (Types of the species .) 

Female . The cephalothorax is pale red-brown, moderately 
thickly covered with recumbent yellowish-white hair and on 
the eye-space with upright white bristles; round the margin of 
the front eyes are fillets of curly white bristles and riiuch longer 
ones of the same colout* on the clypeus. 

The mandibles are yellow-brown, darkest on the anterior 
margins, with the fangs brown at the base and pale red at the 
anterior half. 

The lip and maxillae are orange with dark yellow fringes, the 
sternum and coxae paler yellow with yellowish-grey hair. The 
legs are bright yellow, the front pair being rather the darkest. 

The abdomen above is pale yellow, with smooth silky white 
hair. Along each side a row of large brown spots forms a broken 
line nearly continuous at the rear end: on the under side is a 
wedge-shaped brown area extending from the genital fold to just 
above the spinnerets. The front and sides are the same colour as 
the upper side. The spinnerets and basal portion of the epigyne 
are darker yellow. 

The front row of eyes is recurved, slightly wider than the 
rear row, which is narrower than the cephalothorax at that part, 
and the small median are midway between the rear eyes and the 
front laterals. 
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The single flat triangular tooth, about the middle of the inner 
falx-sheath margin, is particularly large, and the anterior tooth 
of the outer margin is also rather large. 

There is a row of three short spines in front of each femur 
above, with two single spines about the middle. On the under 
side of tibia i. and ii. are three pairs of long powerful spines 
and two smaller spines on the inner side ; on metatarsus i. and ii. 
underneath are two pairs of long spines; on metatarsus jii. and iv. 
are a pair near the base and a bunch at the anterior end, and 
on tibia of same two above, two on the side, and a pair under¬ 
neath. On the femoral joint of the palp are two spines, on the 
patella one on each side, on the tibia one above, and on the distal 
joint one below. 

Text-figure 5. 



Jot us ij/neus , s>p. n., . 

a., female; ft., eyes and mandibles of female; c. t mandible showing teeth of male; 
d. t epigyne of female; (\, male palp; f t Plexippus paykulli, epigyuc of 
female. 

Male . Similarly coloured to the female, the sides of the cephalo- 
thorax being, however, darker brown and the brown stripes on 
the abdomen continuous; the brown area on the under side also 
begins quite at the base. On. the front pair of legs the femora 
are darker than on those of the others. The distal end of the 
tibiae and metatarsi are also rather darker. 

The male palp is of the same pattern as that of J . auripes 
L. Koch, but the epiphysis is not serrated, nor are the bristly hairs 
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nearly so thick and long. The pattern of the cephalothorax 
differs in having pale median and marginal stripes, with a 
darker yellow-brown area between, instead of black, and the 
median area on the upper side of the abdomen pale instead of 
dark. Its larger size also distinguishes it from the former. 

It will be seen from the measurements below that in the male 
the first pair of legs is longest, while in the female it is the fourth 
pair. There is no appreciable difference in the length of the 
tibia and patella iii. and iv. in the female, while in the male those 
joints in the fourth pair are only very slightly longer. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows:— 

M ale. Female . 

Long. Broad. Long. Broad. 

CephalotW... 41 {jj™ flonfc - 4* {J in front 


Abdomen. 6 2j 5 2^ 

Mandibles . 2| 1 * 

Male . 

Pat. Motat. 

Coxa. Tr. & fern. & tib. & tare. 

Legs. 1. 4 5 4 = 14* 

2. 1 3| .4 3 = lid 

3. 1 4~ 3| 34 = 12 

4. 1 4 3| 3£ = 12} 

Palpi. 1 2 lj i| = r>4 

Female. 

Legs. 1. 1| 4 4 3 = 12£ 

2. 1$ 4 3 21 = 10| 

3. 11 4 3$ 3f = 121 

4. lj 4 31 31 = 121 

Palpi. i H H H - H 


Group Plexippel®. 

Genus PlexipPus C. Koch. 

PUxippus 0. Koch, Ueb. Ar. Syst. v. 1850, p. 51. (Ad part. 
P. UgoszP. payhdlii Aud.) 

Plexippus paykullii Aud. (Text-fig. 5,/.) 

At (us paykullii Aud. in Sav. Desc. de l’ligypte, 2 e Edit. 1827, 
vol. xxii. p. 172; l. c. pi. vii. fig. 22, folio. ? 1826. 

Salticus eulicivorus 0. L. Doleschall, Tweede Bijd. Arach. van 
den Ind. Archip. p. 14, pi. ix. fig. 5: Act. Soc. Sci. Indo-N4erl. 
vol. v. 1858-9. 

Menemerus cuticivorus T. Thorell, Ragni Selebes, 1877, p. 228; 
id., Ragni Amboina, 1878, p. 237 ; id., Ragni Austro-Mal. 1881, 
p. 508. 
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Menemerus paykulli Keyserling, Die Arnch. Aust. 1883, p. 1425, 
pi. cxxiii. fig. 4. 

Placippus paykulli T. Thorell, llagni Indo-Mal. 1891-2, p. 369. 

1 male and 3 females. 

Collected from Spain and Africa; also, according to various; 
authorities, round the world eastwaids and, according to F. O. P. 
Cambridge, in S. America. 

It. is impossible to compare DoleschaH’s drawing of X. cult - 
civorus with a recognised female specimen of P. payknlli without 
feeling that it must have been drawn from the same, and Thorell 
apparently arrived at this conclusion (llagni Indo-Mal. 1892, 
p. 370). Jn his description, which is quite short, Dr. Doleschall 
says that the legs are in the order 4 3 2 1, while it is certain that 
the second pair is the shortest. 

The patella and tibia iii. are of the same length as patella and 
tibia iv.,and the rear row of eyes in the female is slightly shorter 
than the first row, while in the male it is quite clearly so. 

Von Keyserling gives an excellent, drawing of the male and 
adds what, lie says is the epigyne of the female ; the latter, how¬ 
ever, is quite unlike those of specimens in the British Museum 
(Natural History), which resemble the above. (See text-tig. 5, /'.) 


Group Zenodore.*:. 

Genus Zknodouvs Beckham. 

Ephippus T. Thorell, llagni Aust.-Mai. iii. p. (543 (1881). 

Z enodorus G. & E. Peck ham, Pine. Nat. Hist. Soc. Wise. vi. 
p. 287 (1885); E. Simon, Ilist. Nat. des Ar. vol. ii. 1901, p. 656. 

Zenodorus d’urvillii Walck. 

Atlas iVari'illii Wnlck. Hist. Nat. des Ins. Apt. i. p. 459 
( ] 837). 

Ephippns tVurvillei T. Thorell, loc. cit. p. 653. 

Zeuodorus <Vurvillei G. & E. Peckham, loc . cit .; id., E. Simon, 
loc. cit . 

1 male. 

This male seems clearly to belong to this species, agreeing 
with Thorell s elaborate description, and showing the first pair 
of legs longest, though not so long in proportion as in some later 
described species. The mandibular tooth on the inner margin is 
conical and quite large if the soft basal portion is taken into 
consideration, and only “very minute ” if }ou reckon the point 
alone, which is darker and harder. The mandibles are hollowed 
out in the middle of the inner side, much corrugated, and the 
stout base of the short curved fang occupies the whole of the 
anterior end of the falx. 

A raised flat rim at the front of the clypeus seems a feature in 
this genus Zenodorm ; it is not quite so well defined in the female 
as in the male. 
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The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows :■ 


Long. Broad. 


Oephalothorax... 

4 

f 24 in front. 

1 3* 



Abdomen. 

... 

5 

2| 




Mandibles ... 


2 









Pat. 

Mctftt. 




Coxa. 

Tr. & fern. 

& tib. 

& tars. 


Legs. 

1. 

H 

4 . 

2, 3| 

2|, 1 

= 14j 


2. 

U 

3 


n 

= 9* 


3. 

l 

4 

1, 2^ 

2i, § 

- nd 

• 

4. 

U 

3 

l H 

2, 1 

= io| 

Palpi. 


.. i 

2 

1 

u 

as 5 


Zenodorus danae, sp. n. (Text-fig. 6.) 

8 males and 10 females. ( Including the types of the species.) 
Female. Oephalothorax black-brown, with very brilliant green, 
red, and yellow iridescent scales at the sides and rear of the 
eye-space, with a few scattered here and there between the eyes 

Text-figure 6. 



Zenodorus danae, sp. n. f . 

a., female; epigyne; o. t male palp; d. t mandible showing teeth ; profile. 

and on the clypeus. The mandibles, lip, and maxill® are dark 
red-brown with brown bristles and upright, hat, club-shaped, 
pearly-white iridescent hairs. The sternum, though dark, is 
more yellow-brown, with pale grey hair. 

The legs and palpi are bright orange-yellow, with brown eypines 
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nnd bristles. The two rear pairs of legs darken into yellow-brown 
on the upper surface of the tibial and metatarsal joints. The 
abdomen is black-brown on the upper side; on the basal area, 
along the sides of the rear half, and in a procurved fillet across 
the middle, is a pattern formed of the green, red, and golden 
scales. 

The under side is pale yellow-brown without any pattern. 

The eye-space is two-fifths of the total length of the cephalo- 
thorax; the rear row is as broad as the front row, which is 
recurved ; the cephalothorax at the rear row of eyes, its broadest 
part, considerably exceeds them in breadth. The clypeus is less 
thau one-half the diameter of the front median eyes and termi¬ 
nates in a thick fiat marginal rim. The mandibles are short, 
stout, and conical, the fang very thick at the base ; on the inner 
margin of the falx-sheath the chitinous rim is continued only a 
short way down as far as a conical tooth ; this, though rather 
small, is not a very minute,” and below it the side is hollowed 
away. On the outer margin are two points on a single base and 
a thick fringe of bristles. The lip is as broad as Jong, rounded 
anteriorly, half the height of the maxilhe, which .are upright, 
convex, broad, and rounded on the outer side. The first pair of 
coxae, slightly wider apart t han the breadth of the lip, are longer 
than any of the others. 

The abdomen is oval, about twice as long as broad. 

There are two pairs of stout spines on the under side of meta- 
tnrsus i. ami similar smaller ones under metatarsus ii. 

Three pairs of spines under tibia i. with two single spines on 
the inner side. Ono on each patella. On femora iii. and iv. there 
are 1, 1 spines above, and numerous spines on the tibisB and 
metatarsi. 

On the inner side of the patella, tibia, and metatarsus i. there 
is a thick fringe of bristles. 

The front pair of legs are stouter than the others. 

The vulva consists of two broad oval depressions side by side, 
separated by a narrow ridge with two other shallower and 
smaller foveas below the first pair, the whole on an elevated, 
rather square area. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows :— 


Long. broad. 


Cephalothorax... 

5 

{r n 

front. 




Abdomen..,. 


fi 

H 





Mandibles . 


2 


Pat. 

Metat. 





Coxa. 

Tr. & fem. 

& til). 

& tars. 



Legs. 

1. 

n 

4 

4 

3 

as 

12* 


2. 

i 

H 

3 

H 

= 

10 


3 . 

i 

4 

4 

H 


121 


4. 

i 

H 

3 

H 

= 

ii* 

Palpi . 


i 

if 

H 

H 

S=T 

5 
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This species would seem to be rather close to Z.jvlia Thor. 
(1. c. p. 650), which it resembles apparently in the pattern of 
brilliant scales on a black ground and the form of the epigyne, 
but differs from it in the much more even lengths of the legs, 
the third pair in Z . julia exceeding the first and fourth by 2£ and 
3i millimetres respectively, and being also darker in colouring. 

It is much paler in colour, larger, and the legs i. and iii. 
are nearer the same length, than in Mr. Pocock’s Z. variatus 
(Willey, New Britain, etc., vol. i. 1899, p. 117). It differs also 
from Z. d’urvillei (Walck.) in the much brighter colouring and 
absence of rings on the legs, while the pattern of the epigyne 
differs from that drawn by Yon Keyserling (Die Aracli. Aust. 
pi. cxx. fig. 4 d). 

Males. In most respects these agree so closely with the 
females described above and are represented by so nearly the 
same number of specimens in the present collection, that it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that they are males of the same 
species. The chief difference is that the front pair of legs are 
much longer than the others, a fact which does away with one of 
the characteristics of the genus* in which the third pair of legs 
are said to be much longer than the others. Were it not, how¬ 
ever, for the special enlargement of the first pair, the third would 
be the longest. 

The clypeus is not quite so broad as the diameter of the front 
median eyes, the rear row is as broad as the front row. The 
eye-space slopes forward, and from the hinder row the thoracic 
part slopes steeply to the rear margin. 

The mandibles are flatter than in the female, both the outer 
and inner sides being strongly corrugated transversely. The 
tooth on the upper margin is of moderate size ; the inner margin 
of the falx-sheath is cut away to about one-third of the length of 
the outer margin and 1 exists only for a short distance near the 
base. The lip is as broad as long, rounded in front, hollowed 
out on either side of the base, and transversely corrugated. 
The sternum is three-fourths as wide as it is long, truncated in 
front, and the coxae are as far apart as the gieatest width of 
the lip. The male, palp has a flagellum in about three spirals at 
the anterior end of a plain oval bulb. 

The front pair of legs is strongly fimbriated on the under side 
of the patellar, tibial, and metatarsal joints. The cephalothorax 
and abdomen are black-brown, with a pattern of opalescent pearly 
scales. 

Under metatarsus i. are two pairs of stout spines, but none at 
the side. Three pairs under tibia i. One spine each on patella) 
iii. and iv., and a bunch at the anterior end of metatarsi iii. 
and iv. 
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The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows:— 

Long. Broad. 

„ , . pr f 34 in front. 

Cephalothorax... 5 |g 2 


Abdomen. 6 3£ 

Mandibles . 3 

Pat. Met at. 

Coxa. Tr. & fem. & tib. & tarn. 

Legs. 1. 24 7 2.}, 5* 3j f 14 = 224 

2. If . 4 4 34 = 134 

3. H 5 2, 21 34,1 = I5j 

4. 14 4 4 ~4 = 13j 

Palpi. ! 2 lj 1* = 5f 


Zenodorus RHODOPE, sp. 11. (Text -fig. 7 .) 

2 males and 2 females. (Including the types of the species.) 
Males with one tooth on inner margin of falx-sheath. 

Females with two teeth on inner margin of falx-sheath. 
Female. The cephalothorax is dark yellow-brown on the 


Text-figure 7. 



Zenodorus rhodopt , sp. n., . 

a. t female; b. t mandible showing teeth; c. f epigyne; d., male palp. 

cephalic part; all the eyes on large black tubercles. Small 
white lancet-shaped scales and upright brown bristles spread at 
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intervals about the eye-space. The thoracic part is nearly black- 
brown to the sides of the posterior margin. On the clypeus are 
long white upstanding bristles.' 

The mandibles are dark red-brown, with a paler patch at the 
lower inner maxgin of the falx. The fangs red-brown. The lip 
and maxillae dark brown, yellow-brown at the margin with 
yellowish-brown fringes. The sternum is yellow-brown. The 
coxae bright yellow. Legs and palpi as described for Z. syrinx. 

The abdomen on the upper side is dark greyish-brown, covered 
round the sides and base thickly, in the central area more 
sparsely, with pearly-white squamules and upstanding brown 
normal bail's. On the under side it is much more thickly covered 
with short, upstanding, white bristly hair; the spinnerets are 
the same; the epigyne dark yellow. 

Arrangement of spines on the legs ;— 

I. Femur: 1 1 1 above and 111 small at anterior end. 

Patella: 1 on inner side and long bristle. 

Tibia: 3 pairs underneath. 

Metatarsus : 2 pairs very long and stout on under side. 

II. Femur : 1 1 above and 1 1 1 at anterior end on inner side, 
1 1 on outer. 

Patella: 1 and bristle. 

Tibia: 1 at side. 2 fine pairs underneath. 

Metatarsus : 2 pairs much more powerful. 

III. Femur: 1 1 and 111. 

Patella: 1. 

Tibia : 1 on inner side and pair at anterior end. 

Metatarsus ; 2 pairs and bunch at anterior end. 

IV. Femur: 1 on outer side, 1 in middle, 1 at anterior end. 
Patella: 1 on inner side and bristle at anterior end. 

Tibia : 1 1 on inner side and pair at anterior end. 
Metatarsus: 1 1 on inner side and thick bunch at anterior 

end. 

Palp: 11 on femur above. 


The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows:— 



Long. 

Broad. 




Cephalothorax . .. 


f 3* in 
1 ^ 

front. 



Abdomen. 

5 

3 




Mandibles . 

2 


Pat. 

Metat. 



Coxa. 

Tr. A fern. 

A tib. 

A tari. 


Legs. 1. 

H 

4 

H 

3 ** 

12 

2. 

H 

3 

3 

2jJ SSS 

9f 

3. 

H 

5 

4 

H - 

14j 

4. 

H 

4 

3 

4 = 

12* 

Palpi . 

l 

i i 

H 

H « 

5 
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The females are rather, more highly coloured than the males 
and the legs more distinctly ringed, but so closely resemble 
them in structure and general coloration that I have supposed 
them to be of the same species, though unless captured together 
the matter is always open to doubt. 

In the males the tooth on the inner falx-sheath is raised above 
the lower end of a straight base, which in the females has a 
point at the other end also, enough to make it really fissidentated ; 
but these two and the following Z . syrinx with no teeth at all 
are all so much alike, and so distinctly resemble Zenodorus 
d f urvittei , the type species, that I am unable to separate them 
from that genus. 

Zenodorus syrinx, sp. n. (Text-fig. 8.) 

1 male and 1 female. (Types of the species.) 

Male without teeth on falx-sheath. 

Female without teeth on inner margin of falx-sheath. 

Male . Cephalotliorax black-brown on the eye-space, bright 
red-brown just behind the same, behind this again dark brown 
to the rear margin ; scattered over this at intervals are lanceo¬ 
late pearly scales, more thickly at the sides and on the clypeus, 
where some of them are lengthened into flat bristles. On the 
front margin of the clypeus is a flat raised rim. The mandibles 
are black-brown with transverse corrugations of green opalescence, 
and, except for a few flat bristles at the inner edge of the base, 
quite bare. 

The base of the falx is as thick through as it is broad trans¬ 
versely, but tapers towards the anterior end. A transverse 
section at the base would be almost square. The median part of 
the inner margin is hollowed out, thus leaving an oval opening 
between the two falces. 

In the specimen before me there is no tooth on the lower 
margin of the falx-sheath, and none visible in the thick fringe 
on the outer. 

The lip and maxillae are nearly black-brown, with a narrow 
yellow-brown edging and dark grey fringes. The sternum and 
coxse are dark orange-yellow, with line upstanding yellow-brown 
hair. 

The femur and patella of tho front pair of legs are dark 
orange ; the tibia and metatarsus black-brown with a thick black 
fringe of long bristles on the under side, those on the metatarsus 
being the shorter. The tarsi quite pale yellow. The metatarsus 
of the second pair is pale, otherwise the same colour as the first; 
the third and fourth pairs are paler yellow-brown. 

The abdomen on the upper side is dark greyish-brown, with 
short upstanding brown hair over the basal area; following this 
is a broad field of pearly-grey scales, and along the sides patches 
of the same as far as the spinnerets; the under side is pale 
yellowish ^grey. 
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Text-figure 8, 



d 


Zenodorus syrinx, sp. n., £. 
a., female; h., epigyne; c,, male palp; d., mandible. 


The measurements](in millimetres) are as follows:— 


Oephalothorax... 

Abdomen. 

Mandibles . 


Long. 

5 

2 

2 


Broad. 


3 in front. 

3 * 


H 


Pat. Metat. 

Coxa. Tr. <fc.fem* & tib. & tars. 

Logs. 1. lj 4| 5 3 = 14 

2. 1 3 3 2f 

3. 1 5£ 4| 5 = 16 

4. 1 4 


Female. Oephalothorax dark yellow-brown; all the eyes on 
large black tubercles. Long brown bristles and short white 
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lancet-shaped scales spread here and there. The mandibles 
black-brown with red-brown fangs and brown fringe. A paler 
patch just below the lower corner of the falx-sheath. The lip 
and maxilla? are dark yellow-brown with paler edgings. The 
-sternum pale yellow-brown, with upstanding brown bristles and 
pale yellow-grey hair. The coxa? bright yellow. The whole of 
the palp the same, with upstanding yellowish-grey bristles. The 
basal half of the femora of all the legs is bright yellow-brown, 
the anterior half brown; patella and tibia yellow-brown, meta¬ 
tarsus and tarsus orange-yellow. 

The abdomen is black, with a fillet of white squamous hairs 
round the base reaching along each side to half the length of the 
abdomen. From the end of this on each side are three large 
white spots continuing the line to the .spinnerets ; on the under 
side it is plain greyish-yellow; the hairs all ordinary, very fine, 
pale yellow. The spinnerets rather long, conical, and darker 
brown, on a white chitinous base half their length, have long 
straight brown hair and a short cylindrical second joint. 

The inner margin of the falx-sheath is cut away and hollowed 
out to the outer margin, at the lower end of which are two 
moderate-sized teeth. The inner side of the falx-slieath itself is 
also hollowed out, most deeply alrout the middle. 

The lip is as lu-oad as long, truncate and slightly hollowed 
anteriorly, half the length of the maxilla?, which are convek, 
upright, rounded anteriorly. The front coxa? arc? further apart 
than the lower margin of the lip is w T ide. The sternum ovate, 
truncate, and narrowest in front, is flat at the anterior end for 
one-third of its length and thence to the posterior end convex. 

The epigyne consists of two oval hollows resting against the 
upper part of a broad longitudinal convex septum; below* these 
hollows and fitting into the lower part of the same central 
septum are two chitinous triangular cushions. The whole inside 
an oval frame. 

Arrangement of spines on the legs:— 

On femur i. ii. above are single spines 1 1, and a row of 
three small on the inner side at the anterior end. 

On patella i. & ii. a short spine on the inner side and a very 
long bristle at the anterior end. 

On tibia i, tfc ii. three pairs on the under side. 

On metatarsus i. ii. two pairs (very stout) on the under 
side. 

On patella iii. <fc iv. one snn*ll on inner side and a very long 
bristle at distal end. 

On tibia iii. <k iv. one small pair below at the anterior end, 
and two single on inner side. 

On metatarsus iii. & iv. one small underneath about the 
middle, and bunch at anterior end. 

On metatarsus iii. two single at the side, but none on iv. 
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The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows 


Cephalothorax... 3 {4 high. 
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This species differs from Z. rhodope in having no teeth on 
the falx-sheath margin, in not having the legs ringed, slight 
differences in the male palp and epigyne of the female, and in 
the spines as detailed, but otherwise the two species closely 
resemble one another. 


Group THYENEiE. 

Genus Mopsus Karsch. 

Mopsus Karsch, Mittheil. Miinchener Entom. Yereins, vol. ii. 
1878, p. 3J. 

Mopsus mormon Karsch. 

Mopsus mormon Karsch, loc. cit.; T. Thorell, Ragni Austro- 
Malesi, p. 462 (1881). 

Aacyltm penicillatus Keyserling, Die Arach. A ust. p. 1319, 
pi. cxii. (1882). 

Mopsus mormon Keyserling, loc . cit . p. 1475 (1883). 

1 male and 2 females. 

Previously recorded from New Guinea, Cape York, Bowen, 
Rockhampton, and Sydney. 

Group PlexippejE. 

Genus Bathippus Thor. 

Bathippm Thorell, Ragni Indo-Malesi, pt. iv. vol. ii., 1891-2, 
p. 401; E. Simon, Hist. Nat. des Ar. vol. ii. 1903, p. 740. 

Bathippus montrouzierj, var. papuanus Thor. 

Plexippus montrouzieri Lucas, Revue et Mag. de Zool. 1869, 
p. 209, pi. xi. figs. 8-12 ; Thorell, Ragni Austro-Malesi, iii. 1881, 
p. 526. 

6 males. 

Previously recorded from Wokan, Aru Islands, and Fly River, 
New Guinea. 
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Section Fissidentati. 

Group iiA8AU1EA2. 

Genus IfASAJtius Simon. 

IJasarius K. Simon, Hist. Xnt. ties Ar. vol. ii. 1003, p. 795. 

ITasarjus glaucus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 9.) 

1 female. {Type of the species.) 

Female. . The cephulothorax is orange-yellow, black between the 
side eyes; mandibles, lip, maxilla 1 , sternum, and legs all pale 
yellow, with nearly white hails and grey spines. 

The abdomen above is dark grey at the sides with short recum¬ 
bent white hairs,a broad pale area at the base, and a pale vellow- 
grey scolloped longitudinal stripe down the middle. On the 
under side the median area is the darker, the sides being pale 
yellow-grey. The spinnerets are yellow, springing from a long 
white cliitinous base nearly as long as tliemselxes. The epigyne 
is rather daik yellow'. 

Text-figm e 9. 



d. 


II a sarins iflaucns, sp. n. v 9 . 

front eyes and mandibles; ft., mandibular teeth nud fang; e. t lip, maxilla^ 
sternum, and coxa?; d., epigyne. 

The eye-space is spread over two-thirds of the ceplialothorax. 
The lip is longer than broad. Sternum ovate, truncate, and 
narrowest in front; the third coxa is isolated from the second 
and fourth. 

On the under side of tibia i. are two pairs of long spines, one 
Pitoc. Zool. Boo.—1915, No. XXXVI. 36 
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pair of short ones at the anterior end, and two single spines on 
the outer side; underneath the metatarsus there are three pairs 
(two very long) and a bunch at the anterior end. 

Two single spines above and two pairs on metatarsus iii. and 
iv.; under tibia iii. and iv., a pair of fine spines in the middle 
and another at the anterior end. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows : — 


Long. Broad. 

Oephalothomx... 2] {\ in front - 


Abdomen. 3 2 

Mandibles . 1 

Pat. & Metnt. 
Coxa. Tr. k fern. tih. & tar*. 

Legs. 1. t 2 21 li ss 

2 . I 2 2 1 * « 

3. | 2i 2% 2 = 

4. 1 2\ 2 2 = 

wp . i U i i « 


<u 

H 

n 

n 

3] 


Differs from II, coprea Thor. (Rag. Indo-Mal. pt. iv. vol. ii. 
1892, p. 434), which it somewhat resembles in having a longitu¬ 
dinal pale median stripe on the abdomen instead of transverse 
black streaks, aud the hind piir of legs clearly longer than the 
first instead of equal. 


Group OyT/BBA*. 

Genus Oytaea Keys. 

Cytcea Keyserling, Die Aracli. Aust. 1882, p. 1380 ; E. Simon, 
Hist. Nat. des Ai\ vol. ii, p. 816. 

Cytaca SYLVIA, sp. n. (Text-fig. 10.) 

- 1 female. (Type of the species,) 

Female, Ceplmlothorax dark red-brown, black between the side 
eyes. White and coloured scales on the cephalic part. On a 
lighter red ground behind the eye-space is a large patch of white 
squamules reaching to the rear margin ; on the clypeus is a 
bush of long, white bristles; the mandibles are dark brown on the 
inner margin, pale chestnut-red on the outer sides and brown 
underneath. The fangs red, paler at the points. The lip and 
maxillae are brown on the lower and middle parts, yellow over a 
rather wide area in front. The sternum and cox® are pale 
yellow with white upstanding hair. The two front pairs of legs 
have the femora pale red-brown on the upper side with a dark 
brown patch at the anterior end, fend dark brown on the under 
side, thickly covered with white squamules on the pale portions, 
and with coloured squamules on the darjter parts. The patella 
and tibia are pale and dark brown in alternate rings; the 
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metatarsus and tarsus pale yellow-brown ; the two posterior pairs 
of legs are somewhat paler, but with similar brown rings and 
sq unmules intermixed with upstanding brown bristles. The palpi 
are yellow-brown, with thick brushes of long white bristles. 

The ground-colour of the abdomen is pale yellow, covered with 
thick masses of white, black, and red lancet-shaped scales all 
mixed up together. 

The eye-space and thoracic part each occupies about one-half of 
the total length of the cephalothorax, but, the upper flat part 
continuing for about halfway on the thoracic, the rear slope is 
quite steep at the end. 

The front row of eyes is straight along the upper edges, the 
rear eyes about the same diameter as the front lateral. The 
second row of eyes halfway between these two are quite small; 
the clypeus about ono-fourth the diameter of the front median 
eyes. 

Text-figure 10. 



c 

Cyttea sylv'ux, sp. n., 

a lip ami inaxill® ; b„ umudibular teeth and fuug; c. f epigyue. 

The mandibles are convex on the outer side. The fissidental 
tooth is rather high and its own length distant from the base of 
the fang, its lower corner forms the larger of two conical teeth ; 
on the outer margin are four teeth, the two upper being largest 
and the lower quite small. 

The lip is clearly longer than broad, narrowed and rounded in 
front, and more than half the length of the maxilla). Tim front 
coxae are barely separated by the distance of the breadth of the 
base of the lip, so that the sternum is narrower in front than at 
the posterior end; it is ovate, convex over the posterior two- 
thirds, with a broad flat margin between it and the coxa). The 
abdomen is oval, but is partially destroyed. The epigyne consists 
of a pair of deep oval depressions upright, side by side, separated 
by a black chitinous ridge widest in the middle, which runs 
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roupd the upper and lower edges and inner side ; the upper part 
of each of these depressions is covered over with a light sort of 
deck, dark streaks run down from their lower ends to the genital 
fold, and the whole stands on a raised area arched anteriorly. 

In the middle of the upper side of each femur is a single spine 
and a row of four abreast at the anterior end; on each patella 
one spine each side; under all the metatarsi are three pairs of 
spines, on the inner side two single and on the upper side a pair 
near the base followed by a single. Under metatarsus i. and ii. 
two pairs of very long spines, and two single on the inner side; on 
metatarsus iii. two bunches of spines; on metatarsus iv. one 
pair underneath, one above, two at the side, and a bunch at the 
anterior end. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows : — 




Long. 

Broad. 




Cephalothorax... 

4 

f 2 in front.. 

1 3 
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In the structure of the mouth-parts, projKtrtion of legs, and 
pattern of epigyne, this rather closely resembles C\ aJhurna Keys. 
It is at least a third larger, and is easily distinguished by the 
prominent white stre*k on the cephalotliomx and the bright 
coloration of the scales on the abdomen. 


CytjEA laodamia, sp. n. (Text-fig. 11.) 

1 male and 2 females. (Including tlve types of the species .) 

Female. Cephalothorax black-brown with greyish-white squa- 
mules and brown bristles, reddish bristles between the front 
eyes, and thick long white bristles on the clypeus. Mandibles 
black-brown with red-brown fangs. Lip, maxill®, sternum, 
and cox® dark brown, the fringes on the former brown and 
short upstanding greyish-white hair on the remainder. The 
abdomen on the upper side is brown over the median area, with 
a white fillet of squamous hairs at the base and down each side as 
far as the spinnerets; the brown area has also white squamules in 
patches mingled with brown, and a more or less distinct median 
line of the same running down the anterior half; on the under 
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side it is brown at the sides and yellow-grey in the central area 
with the same pale squamules. The femora, patella*, and tibia* 
of the legs are brown thickly covered with greyish squamules: the 
metatarsi are dark brown at the base and in front, with a yellow 
ring in the middle, and the tarsi yellow. The palpi are likewise 
brown, with white squamules on the upper surface, and long 
white bristly fringes on the sides of the patellar, tibial, and 
distal joints, smooth underneath. 

The epigyne is greenish-grey in the central area, pale hrown 
round the sides. 

The spinnerets are pale brown, and spring from a conjoined 
chit.inous base as high as one half of their length. The bilid 
tooth on tin* inner falx-sheath stands out high, hollowed in the 
centre, the two ends form large flat conical teeth. There are 
three medium-sized teeth on the outer margin. The lip is 
convex, rounded anteriorly, but is hollowed out from nearly 


Text-figure 11. 



Ct/ttra laodamut , >p. n.. *| . 

«i., lip nud maxilla*: A., mandibular troth and fang of male; (*., epigyw*; 
d. f malt- palp; <•., inner mandibular teeth of female. 

halfway down to the lower cornel's: this part being continuous 
with the rest, leaves it as wide at the base as it is high— it is 
wither more than half the length of the maxilla?. The sternum 
is oval, and while it narrows to the width of the convex portion 
of the lip, the front coxte are as far apart as the full distance 
between the next pair. 

Male. Similarly coloured to the female, hut the upper side of 
the i>atellar and tibial joints are paler red-brown, and the 
fringe on the under side of the palpal distal joint darker brown. 
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The bifid mandibular tooth on the inner margin is longer than in 
the previously described species, less distinctly shaped at the 
corners, and slightly serrated in the middle. 

The measurements (in millimetres) are as follows :— 

Female. Male. 

Long. Broad. Long. Broad. 


„ i , A f 24 in front. f 3 in front. 

Oepnalothorax... 4 | | ^ 


Abdomen.... 
Mandibles . 
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1 . 
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This, although a good deal larger than either von Keyserling's 
or Prof. Kulczynski’s species, agrees in slmpt* and the arrange¬ 
ment of the spines with the definition of the genus as amplified 
by M. Simon. 

It will be seen that pat. 4“ tib. iii. and iv. are of equal 
length, in which it differs from C. allmrna Keys, ns well as 
in the pattern of the epigyne and general coloration. 

The form of the epigyne is the same as that given by 
Prof. Kulczynski for his C. subaiUens , and, as in that species, the 
eye-area, although considerably broader than long, iR still longer 
than the pars thoracica. It differs from the latter in the third 
and fourth pairs of legs being shorter than the first, instead of 
longer. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

May 11,1915. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the ('hair. 

The Secretary read the following repott on the Additions to 
the Society's Menagerie during the month of April 1915:-- 

Thc number of registered additions to the Society's Menagerie 
during the month of April was 250. Ot these 15()weie acquired 
by presentation, 25 by purchase. 58 were received on deposit., fl in 
exchange, and 11 were horn in the Gardens. 

The mini her of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 315. 

Amongst the additions special attention may he directed to :— 

1 (ioeldi’a Marmoset (('alliwico (joeldii), from Bunda River, 
lloli\ia, new to the Collection, deposited on April 14th. 

1 Houbara Bustard (l/otfbara tnuhiluta), fioin North Africa, 
recei\ed on deposit on April 27th. 

A valuable Collection of Waterfowl containing sixty-eight indi¬ 
viduals representing twenty-five species, presented by Alexander 
L. Duncan, F.Z.S., on April 25rd. 


The House-Fly Exhibition. 

Prof. H. Maxwell Lefroy, M.A.. F.Z.S., Cuiator of Insects, 
exhibited specimens of various kinds of lly-traps and made the 
following remarks upon the House-Fly Exhibition 

“A small exhibition of Flies and methods of dealing with them 
will be open on Wednesday, May 12th, and continue open while 
it is of use and interest. There will not necessarily la* anything 
original in the exhibition, and it was planned at Hist simply 
to show the American lly-traps, which are not used in this 
country and which arc likely to he valuable. From this it has 
grown to include all the information about flics that a health- 
officer might require, and weave endeavouring to arrange it so 
that, such an officer can obtain in a short time the technical infor¬ 
mation about flies that is available, without himself having to 
limit, up the literature. We have also tried to make it useful by 
getting samples and prices of the necessary chemicals etc., by 
having copies of books and other literature, and by condensing 
into a short illustrated pamphlet authoritative information. 

Since this was planned the Press have taken it up, somewhat 
to our embarrassment, and we have had to make it as interesting 
and instructive as we can for the general public : so we are 
enlarging the scope, providing tabloid information and posters, 
and generally trying to rub in the essential facts. 

Flies are likely to be important this year for several reasons 
the first is that with a shortage of labour scavenging will not be 
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«o well done; manure cannot l>e so quickly disposed of, and there 
will be local outbreaks of flies if the weather conditions are 
suitable. 

The usual vigilance exercised in inspection, and in destroying 
material capable of breeding flies will be impossible this year; 
there will be accumulations of manure and refuse in towns, on 
farms, on market gardens and where cavalry are quartered, and 
this will provide breeding-material jiarticularly for house-flies. 

The second reason is that in areas affected by the war, flies are 
increasing, because sanitation and the disposal of fly-breeding 
material will not be possible, and this will accumulate to an 
unusual extent. 1 have evidence of this already from the Con¬ 
tinent: these flies will nob come over here, but they will lead to a 
greater spread t here of the diseases that they carry and we shall 
be affected ; if cholera breaks out in Serbia. Austria, or other 
parts of South Europe, it may spread in fly-invested areas and 
get widely diffused. 1 do not want to bean alarmist, but 1 think 
we must be prepared for such possibilities when a war of this 
magnitude is in progress. 

If flies are going lo be unusually numerous so will the diseases 
they carry, and one of these is typhoid : we inoculate the men 
who go to the front, but we here are not inoculated. 

The third consideration is that, there is a likelihood of a very 
terrible plague of flies actually where the fighting is in progress, 
which will very deeply impress those who are there : no one quite 
knows where the fighting-line will be, but wherever it is the flies 
are likely to be a feature. This is a good time, then, to do vvlmt 
we can to rub the facts in, to get them known, to arouse interest, 
and to help those whose business it will he to fight flies: already 
we have been visited by Ar my Doctors anxious to got quickly ail 
the facts about flies, and this will become increasingly useful. 

For these reasons we have made all we can of this little 
exhibition, and, though it^is not nearly complete, it contains useful 
information and will be open at once. 

It is not necessary for me to go into the details of the life- 
history and habits of flies to-night: you can see it all in the 
exhibition to-morrow, and you are probably all aware of the main 
facts. We are showing the various stages of the House-fly and 
the Blow-fly, the common flies of houses, where they breed, what 
they feed on, the diseases they carry, how they carry them, and 
so on. The facts are condensed on diagrams, posters, pictures, 
and the methods of fighting flies are described in a short 
pamphlet. 

What can one do against flies ? There are three lines on which 
one can work, adjusting one’s methods to local cireuinstances of 
course:— 

1. Removal or treatment of breeding-niaterial. 

2. Traps. 

3. Poisons. 

The materials in which house-flies lay eggs and develop are 
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well known; they are horse-manure, excrement, rotting vegetable- 
mutter such as vegetables, compost heaps, rubbish hemps, and the 
like : manure, excrement , garbage , and fermenting rubbish are the 
danger sources for house-llies. For blow-flies animal-matter is 
the chief source, even in extremely small amounts: a dead mouse, 
a hollow bone, a putrifving whelk, a dead sparrow, a scrap of 
meat, a fish-head, these will all nourish blow-fly maggots: you 
will be astonished when you see what a small amount is needed 
and what a number of blow-flies will develop from the scraps in 
the dust-bin. 

The number of flies this year will depend very largely on the 
extent, to which this material is removed or destroyed, not only 
by the authorities hut by the efforts of every one concerned. 
Until people at large realize, what a danger flies are and what 
it is that they breed in. we are certain to have quantities of 
flies : it is an unpleasant, subject, that, people piefcr to leave 
alone,‘hut there may he enough flies this year to make people 
want to know about them. 

If the breeding-material cannot be disposed of. can it be 
treated so that it will not breed flies ? Can we treat manure 
without impairing its value, and can we show how to treat tin* 
manure-heap in every garden ? We have the available inhu¬ 
mation collected, and the original papers can be consulted ; so far 
as is possible inquirers will be advised. 

The seeantl mHhod is to trap, and 1 show to-night, two American 
traps, with Mr. Seth-Kmitlfs improvement, a folding-trap made 
in the Hardens, and two other patterns of folding-trap that are 
being tested. These and any improved ones will he shown, and 
if any are available the prices etc. stated. Some patterns are for 
home manufacture, some will, we hope, he available at pojmlar 
prices. 

We show also a trap that is meant for the household dust-bin, 
which will catch any flies going to the dust bin ami any that have 
developed in it and that seek to escape. If a dust-bin of this 
kind is used to contain stable-manure it will probably he a very 
valuable trap for house-flies generally, and the stable become a 
means of generally reducing flies in the neighbourhood instead of 
adding to them. 

The third method is to poison flies, and this has yielded 
remarkable results abroad. There are harmless liquids for use 
indoors and poisons for use hv skilled persons outside, particularly 
for hospitals and large institutions. These will be of greater 
interest to professional men than to the public generally: we 
have the original accounts of these, and it will be possible for a 
health officer to read quickly what has been done. 

It may perhaps sound to you as if we knew all about flies, and 
as if we should be able to solve all the difficulties that-will be 
brought to us—T wish, indeed, it were so. It is astonishing how 
little practical information there is ; what there is, is largely from 
America—veiy little has been done here, and we are very far 
indeed from having the information we need. 
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We have here to-night representatives of the Press, the 
educators of the man in the street, and the exponents of his 
collective opinion. I hope Fellows of the Society will forgive me 
if I take the opportunity to urge the Press to emphasise to the 
Great British Public this fact, that we are actually at a loss to 
know how to meet the fly problem here and at the front became the 
'necessary scientific investigation has not been done. As a nation we 
neglect and underrate the value of applied science; it is not the 
function of the Zoological Society to deal with the application of 
Science to national health, and it is the wide sympathies of its 
Council and officers that enables me to make use of its resources 
to deal with this problem : but there is no organised body, no 
department of Government that stimulates ami develops the 
study of Applied Biology. If there had been, we could answer 
the questions that come in to us daily froifl municipal health 
authorities, Army Sanitary officials, and the public, as to means 
of dealing with flies and other vermin. 

I am not talking in a general way, but I have detinile specific 
problems that are in need of solution at once. 

1. Baits for Flies. —The recommended baits for fly-traps are 
formalin, beer, vinegar, milk, alcohol, and a few others : these are 
things arrived at by chance. It seems likely that we might find 
a really good bait, something that would draw in every fly for a 
quarter of a mile round, if we worked systematically on the line 
of testing substances likely to be found in the breeding-materials 
that flies seek. What brings the fly to the manure heap ? Smell 
possibly; if so, can we find a substance of not too intolerable a 
smell that could be used to bait a trap in a corner of the garden 
and that would really bring in all the flies. I think we can, hut 
it will require investigation, and it is a bad time to start inves¬ 
tigating when the problem is imminent: we have actually begun 
with the assistance of the Organic Chemistry Department of the 
Imperial College, and we hope to get something out, but it is 
work that should have been all done long ago. 

2. Beside baits based on the fly’s breeding-place, can we get a 
bait based on his food ? Why do flies sometimes take formic 
aldehyde ? Is this the best or the only one, or are there other 
definite substances of far greater attractiveness to flies which 
they associate with their food ? It is worth trying, and obviously 
if we can get a really potent attractor it will help immensely. 

3. Baits based on Sex. —How does the male find the female ? 
By scent, by sight, by what ? 

I remember in India a planter sent me some fruit-flies with 
the remark that when he put a particular mosquito essence on 
his handkerchief these flies followed him continually ; the essence 
contained citronella oil, and a drop of this oil will bring the males 
of these flies from all around: investigation showed that the 
female produces this oil, and it is by its scent that the males find 
them: we have now a methdd of dealing with this fly. 

I quote this quite true story as an example; and it might be 
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worth while studying the house-fly and the blow-fly from this 
point of view. 

4. Questions are coming in about treatment of manure-heaps to 
keep flies away : is there anything deterrent to flies ? It happens 
that we have some recent research work on this very point, but 
only as regards blow-flies; it is work done at the Cooper Research 
Laljoratory at Watford. There is here an important line of work 
ami one which is going to be of immediate importance. 

5, Treatment of Manure-heaps to kill May (jots in them .—Some 
work has been done on this point in the United States and 
Canada, but 1 believe that much better methods only need to 
he worked out, possibly using the now vapour-poisons that have 
been found during tbe last year. In America they recommend 
borax, hut it seems likely that better and cheaper methods will 
be found. 

I have now shown you investigations which, if done in the 
past, would have enabled us to deal with this fly problem ; so it 

is, of course, with all branches of science, but i have been able 
here to give you definite concrete cases and not simply glittering 
generalities. 

I have devoted more time to this point perhaps than J ought 
because this particular problem will affect people closely, because 
the lives of children will continue to be lost till we grapple with 

it, and l>ecause it is not often one gets a chance of reaching the 
Press. Perhaps some wealthy and enlightened person will endow 
flv-research, perhaps some organised Ixidy will take it up, perhaps 
even some day the Government will think of it. I do hope that 
in this case the Press will put the issues clearly and definitely. 

To return to the flies. We hope to open the exhibition to¬ 
morrow, and to admit the public at certain hours, the health 
officials, doctors and technical folk at others. We owe much to 
those who have helped to organise, and who have prepared or 
lent models, posters, pictures, traps, samples, and appliances. 
Dr. C. J. Martin, the Director of the Lister Institute, has very 
kindly revised the pamphlet as regards diseases carried by flies, 
and we hope to have that out this w eek. 

In these times we all do what we can, and T am privileged to 
be able to utilise the facilities of the Gardens for this exhibition. 
It is perhaps a new departure for the Society, an unusual feature 
that may be looked on as unseemly by some of tbe Fellow’s, i 
think that the circumstances justify it, and that if it does good 
and anything comes of our w r ork, the Nation will be indebted to 
the Society, and this incursion into practical applied entomology 
will not be regretted.” 
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Hay 25,1915. 

Prof. E. W. Mac Bride, D.Sc., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, ex¬ 
hibited two pieces of skin cut from the shoulder of a wild boar 
and a wild sow (Sus scrofa) to show the difference in thickness 
between the two, the skin of that area in the hoar being about 
four times jus thick as in the sow. 

Mr. Pocock also exhibited some skins of Asiatic and African 
Porcupines, and pointed out tho gradation that could be traced 
from the Bornean Trichits through Atherura to Ilystrix in the 
shortening of tlie tail, the evolution of the rattle, the growth of 
the crest on the head, and the elaboration of the spino-armature. 
He also showed a piece of the skin of a Javan Porcupine with 
some of the quills cut short to illustrate their definite arrange¬ 
ment in short, regular transverse rows. 


June 8,1915. 

Hr, S. F. Haiimer, M.A., F.RS., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Tlie Secretary read the following report on the Additions 
to tlie Society’s Menagerie during the month of May, 1915 :— 

The number of registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie 
during the month of May was 136. Of these 66 were 
acquired by presentation, 9 by purchase, 14 were received on 
deposit, 35 in exchange, and 12 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 123. ' 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed to:— 

1 Feline Dourouoouli (Aotea felinns ), 2 White-browed Hares 
(Sylvilogus snperciliaris ), and l Collared Peccary ( Tayassn 
tajafu), from Banco, Colombia, presented by W. K. Pomeroy, 
F.Z.S., on May 3rd. 

4 Patagonian Cavies (Dolichoiis magellauictts) and 2 Golden 
Agoutis \Dasyprocta agouti ), from Argentina, received in ex¬ 
change on May 4th. 

1 Reindeer (. Rangifer tarandus ), born in the Menagerie on 
May 9th. 

1 Leopard Cub (Felis pardus\ from Kougwe, Nyasaland, 
presented by Miss A. Winch on May 3rd. 

1 de Win ton’s Mouse {Mus sylvaticvs wintoni ), from Horsham, 
new to the Collection, presented bv Sir E. G. Loder, Bart., 
V.P.Z.S., on May 21st. 

4 Siamese Fighting-Fish (Betta pngnax\ from Siam, new to the 
Collection, presented by 0. Lnmont Groundwater on May 3rd. 
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Mr. E. T. Newton, F.K.S., F.Z.S.. exhibited two horns of the 
Sabre-horned Antelope (Oryx Uncoryx) not attached to the skull, 
but supposed to be a pair. The differences between the two 
horns, noth as regards their curvature and peculiar annulation, 
raise a. doubt as to their belonging to the same species, unless 
those differences may he due to sex. They are said to have come 
from West Africa. Each of these horns has about, five inches of 
the basal portion covered in leather, with a large loop of the 
same material, which is evidently native work; hut for what 
purpose this covering was intended is not clear. There is one 
horn in the British Museum which has indications of having 
been similarly covered. 


.1 “ mst v - niakuuj Chimpanzee* 

Mr. (iEOKOE Jknxjson contributed the following note upon the 
“nest” made by a Chimpanzee in the Belle Vue Zoological 
Gardens, Manchester:— 

A female Chimpanzee (A ntfiropopithecus calms) was purchased 
for our collection on May 8th. 1D13. She was not, in fact is not 
yet. adult, hut had good health, and was kept until May 11*14 in 
a rather small cage (12 x12 x 10 ) having access to the open 
air. She was then removed to our new Chimpanzee house and 
installed in a large cage, through the middle of which there is a 
beam about 3 inches wide. Early in August it was noticed that 
she took a small supply of hay, or would even fray out a rope and 
lay it carefully along the beam and there lie. 

We therefore nailed a rough branch horizontally from the 
beam to the wall, so enclosing a space of about 3 feet, and another 
cross-branch to make a very rough luise. and provided a supply 
of ha}, straw, and leafed twigs which were thrown on the floor 
ten feet below’. Next morning the nest was partly made. Careful 
watching by W. Antcliffe, the keeper, showed that she carried up 
at first one or tw T o straws and then proceeded to gather a bundle 
of twigs, which she tucked between one leg and her thigh, 
dragging herself to her nest by her arms and the other leg. 

The twigs were carefully arranged with the leaves to the centre 
of the nest, and she also gathered up one of her swinging ropes, 
which she laid in short parallel lines on the twigs. 

Mindful of Du Cliaillu ( k Exploration in Equatorial Africa ’), we 
nailed suitable branches over the nest ns a basis for a roof, but no 
attempt has been made to utilize them to form a shelter, as, of 
course, there is no rain in the house. 

The animal spends most of her time in the nest, to which she 
carries all her food, even a glnss of tea, which is taken up like 
the nesting material in the hollow of the thigh. 

From time to time the nest, is either throw’ll out or falls 
through, and is reconstructed w r ith fresh material. 

Having succeeded so well with this animal, similar facilities 
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were given to three females ( A , troglodytes) in the ad joining cage, 
but no attempt was made to use them. Nevertheless, although 
they usually sleep on the floor-level, they will carry a sack into 
their trees and sleep upon it. A. calms, the “ nest"-builder, 
will also take up a sack and sleep on it. 


The Habits of Chimpanzees in African Forests . 

Dr. 0. 0. Christv, M.B., C.M., F.Z.S., remarked “That, it was 
somewhat misleading to talk of a Chimpanzee's nest. The little 
sleeping-platforms of the Chimpanzee made by bending inwards 
the leafy parts of two or three of the smaller branches of some 
sapling or larger tree, are quite a feature of the Ituri forests. 

“ They are generally close to the stem, and often comparatively 
low down, sometimes as low as 15 feet from the ground. 

“ They are small structures, are occupied bv one or a pair of 
animals, and are never used a second night. They are mode in 
a minute by reaching out and pulling in the branches, bending 
them or breaking them off. 

tk Chimpanzees feed largely on the ground, but 1 am doubtful 
if they ever sleep there. They are extremely wary and noisy. 
When met with in the daytime they are usually in the trees. 
At the first alarm the big males come down from any height in 
two swings and a drop and make off, but the females and rest of 
the troop swing and climb slowly from branch to branch. They 
rarely jump as monkeys do, and being too clumsy to travel 
quickly are easily overtaken. For such a big strong animal they 
are extraordinarily easy to kill. One serious body wound with a 
little *22 bullet is sufficient to bring them down. A slightly 
wounded one will make for the top of a big tree, and by breaking 
off branches and pushing them beneath him will in less than a 
minute construct a big platform, upon which he will sulk or 
keep up a furious screeching entirely hidden from beneath.” 


Variation in Horns of Cattle . 

Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited and made remarks on several 
specimens indicating variation in the horns of certain local 
breeds of West-African humped cattle—viz. a single horn of the 
Gnami or Botlitli cattle from the neighbourhood of Lake Guami, 
of which a fine skull has recently been added to the British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). The horn exhibited is 4 ft. 5 in. long 
over the curve, and if say 11 inches were allowed for width of 
skull, the total measurement from tip to tip equals 5* ft. 9 in. 

The specimen exhibited was part of a cargo of West-African 
horns recently sold in London. 

The other West-African specimen, also of the humped breed, 
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was a pair of lyre-shaped black horns. The frontal bone was 
rounded considerably, thus giving the horns a posterior direction 



reaching over the withers, the points turning outward. It is 
apparently a common breed. Length of one horn 36 inches. 
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The pair of Indian horns shown were those of the “ Delhi ” 
variety of the domesticated Indian Buffalo (Bob bubakis), of 
which there are several local varieties—viz. Deccani, Kathiwar, 
and others. The specimen was of unusual form—massive at the 
base, with a compressed spiral growing backward. 

Mr. Holding also exhibited a print from a German colonial 
piper showiug another variety of these long-horned cattle from 
Ruando, N.W. Africa, where considerable herds are owned by 
the Hultan. 


Hamming-birds in Captivity. 

Mr. Alfred Ezra, F.Z.S., exhibited a living specimen of 
Rieordi’s Humming-bird (Sporadinus ricordi) and made the 
following remarks:— 

u This little bird was brought over from Cuba by a dealer 
twelve months ago in almost a dying state. Having been fed 
only on sugar and water on the voyage, he was extremely weak 
and not able to move from his perch. Ilis feathers were stuck 
together with the sticky syrup, and the bird looked miserable, 
not being able to make use of his wings. The first thing I did 
was to wash him (a difficult matter with such a little mite) in 
warm water with a drop of brandy in it, and after drying him 
thoroughly he was put back into n cage near a fire. Ju lmlf ail 
hour he was buzzing about in the cage and looked much happier. 
I fed him as I do my sun-birds, and he took to the food at once. 
For the first three nights J kept the light on for him to feed by t 
and in a week’s time the bird began to pick up, and grew 
stronger every day. About November last be went through a 
partial moult, and again this April he went through a very 
heavy moult and got over it perfectly. He is kept in a fair¬ 
sized wire cage, and is given his freedom in a large room every 
morning for an hour, when he darts about at a terrific pace 
and enjoys it immensely, returning to his cage when lie has had 
enough. It is astonishing to see how he will never knock himself 
against the window as most birds would do, but will always pull 
up ju6t in time, no matter what pace he is flying at. Besides the 
syrup, which is his chief food, he will eat grapes and aphides, but 
I do not think the latter are essential, he having done cpiite well 
without them for all the long winter months. All his food is 
taken on the wing, which gives him plenty of exercise, and I am 
sure my success is due to this. He will not eat the aphides 
unless they are flying about, and I have never seen him pick one 
up, even if he sees them crawling on his perch. If some are 
lying at the bottom of the cage he will fly at a great pace close 
to them, and when they fly up he will swallow them one after 
another quickly. The bird is sprayed with tepid water every 
morning, no matter what the weather is like, and then he will 
wash himself by flying in and out of the damp leaves of a small 
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plant placed in the cage. He loves the sun, but seemed quite 
happy without it through the winter. For a song he makes a 
sound like the sparks of a wireless at work. I think that so long 
as the birds have artificial light to feed by in the long winter 
nights for two or three hours, they do quite well. They must 
be kept warm, for as soon as the temperature drops below 65 
degrees they begin to look unhappy. 1 had a very extraordinary 
experience with a Garnet-throated Carib (Kidamjns jugularis ), 
which was sent to me by a friend from Paris last May. It was 
brought over by a friend in a small cage which was well wrapped 
up. When I got the bird home 1 found him lying at the bottom 
of the cage, as I thought, dead. He was stone-cold to the touch 
and showed absolutely no signs of life. J took the bird in my 
hand into a very warm room, where, after about half an hour, 
I suddenly felt his heart beat ; then he opened one eye and then 
the other, and put his long thin tongue out. I put the tongue 
into some hot syrup, to which I had added a drop of brandy. lie 
instantly started to feed, and in another few minutes was flying 
it tout the cage. In ten days this bird was perfectly well, and I 
still have him in perfect health, and he is just going through his 
second moult with me. It was a very cold day when he was sent 
over from Paris, and I think the cold and the want of food were 
too much for him. Most humming-birds, I believe, go into a 
sort of torpor as soon as the temperature goes dow r n below a 
certain point. Both my humming-birds are most pugnacious 
and have to be kept in separate cages. To my mind, they are 
the most intelligent and fascinating of all birds. My sun-bird 
mixture is made up in the following way:—I mix into a paste 
one heaped-up tea-spoonful of Mellin’s food, one tea-spoonful of 
honey, half a tea-spoonful of Nestle’s milk, and the inside of 
about a dozen meal-worms, and add to this a large breakfast- 
cupful of boiling water. All my sun-birds have thriven on this 
food, and I have one now that 1 have had for five years and it is 
still in perfect health. I use the same food for the above two 
humming-birds—the first and only ones I have ever had—with 
great success.” 
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1. PSAMMOCORGIA TERES. 2. CALIGORCIA FRASERI. 
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37, Some Alcyonaria and a Sty taster from the West. Const, 
of North America. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S., The University of Manchester. 

[Received July 11, 1915; Head October 20, 1915. j 
(Plate I.* and Text-figures 1 5.) 
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Although there have been several contributions ty our know¬ 
ledge of the marine fauna of the north-west coast of the 
American continent in recent years, the Alcyunarm are almost 
unknown. A long while ago specimens of a very large and 
remarkable Sen-pen (Osteooella septentrional is ), from the British 
Columbian fishing-grounds, were examined and doscrilwd, but 
apart from this solitary example there is no record in the 
literature of Zoology, so far as I have been able to discover, of 
any other species of the Alcyonaria from this region. 

The division of sea-areas into zoo-geographical regions is always 
a matter of great difficulty and controversy, and particularly so 
along an uninterrupted coast-line extending from the Arctic 
Circle to the Equator. Nevertheless, the study of the marine 
fauna of the western coast of the North American continent 
shows such changes in elm meter as we pass from north to south, 
as to justify au attempt to name and define regions of dis¬ 
tribution. 

Much an attempt will not he made in this paper, hut there is 
just one point heaving upon this division into regions upon 
which the study of this very small collection of Alcyouarians may 
throw some light.. 

In his papers on the Mollusca of the west coast of N. America, 
Ball (1898) has given the name Oregonian region to the shore- 
waters extending from Point Conception, near the south boundary 
of Upper California, to, and including, the Aleutian islands. 

Subsequent authors have noticed a remarkable change in the 
character of the fauna in the neighbourhood of the Straits of 
Fuca, the exit of Puget Sound, which would justify the sub¬ 
division of Dali’s Oregonian region into two nearly equal 

* For explanation of the Platt* sea p. 557. 
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subregions, one north and the other south of the British- 
American frontier. 

There is, of course, no zoo-geographical barrier between these 
two subregions, and we should expect to find considerable over¬ 
lapping, some of the characteristic southern genera appearing 
in the northern subregion and vice versa. 

One of the chaiacteristic features of the northern subregion is 
the occurrence of genera and evon species that are familiar to us 
on our North Atlantic coasts, suggesting that they are the 
representatives of a circumpolar fauna. Thus Professor Herd in an 
(1898, p. 249), writing about some simple Ascidians collected in 
Puget Bound, says, “I think it may with truth be said that 
all the Ascidians I collected in this arm of the N. Pacific are 
closely related to familiar species on our own North Atlantic 
coasts. This, taken with the similarity between the two faunas 
shown in other groups, suggests the possibility that there is a 
common northern circumpolar marine fauna which extends south¬ 
wards on the western coasts of Europe and America.” This 
view is supported by Walker (1898, p. 269), who says, in writing 
on the Crustacea collected by Herdman in the same locality, 
“ Besides the species in the collection that are absolutely identical 
with the British species, the resemblance between others is 
remarkable.” 

In an account of the Hydroids of the Alaskan expedition 
(1910, p. 179), Nutting gives reasons for believing that Puget 
Bound is a natural region of demarcation between fauna*, but 
Fraser (1911), in his account of the Hydroids of the Vancouver 
Island region, considers that there is no justification for a state¬ 
ment that there is a distinct break at any point along the coast. 
“At the present time,” he says (p. 7), “out of a total of 
196 species there is a record of 155 species from the Vancouver 
Island region and north of it, and 88 south of that region. No 
less than 47, or 24 jfer cent, of the whole number, are common 
to the two. Furthermore, 22 species that are found north of 
Vancouver Island are found in the Vancouver Island region as 
well as in the region south of it.” 

As regards the Alcyonarian fauna of the Oregonian region, wo 
possess some knowledge of the genera and species found on the 
coast of California, i. e . the southern subregion, thanks to the 
researches of Nutting and others, recently summarised and 
revised by Kiikenthal (1913), and it is therefore of no little 
interest to compare them with the few sj>ecies collected off 
Vancouver Island and in the Gulf of Alaska that are described 
in this paper. 

The following is a list of species of Alcyonaria now known to 
oocur in the region of Puget Sound and north of it:— 

Clavularia morssbii. Cdligorgia fraseri. 

Paragorgia arborea. Psammogorgia teres (sp. ?). 

Primnoa witteyL Osteocella septentrimiaLis 
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Two of these six aperies belong to genera ( Parayoryia and 
Primnoa) that do not occur in Kiikenthal’s list. As regards the 
Sea-pen, Osteocdla septenlrionalis (Hickson, 1911), it may be a 
matter of controversy whether wo are justified in separating the 
species from the genus Pavonaria , of which two species (P. call- 
foruica ami P. willenioesi) have been described from Californian 
waters, but there seems to be little doubt that the species is quite 
distinct. 

Clacnlaria moreshii is closely related to, but quite distinct 
from, the (!. pacijlca of Californian waters. The genus ('InrtUaria, 
however, being cosmopolitan in distribution and having many 
very variable species, does not afford much assistance in tiie 
determination of marine zoological regions. 

The genus Psamowyoryia, on the ot her hand, appears to have 
principally a tropical ami temperate distribution, and the occur¬ 
rence of one species north of the Straits of Fuca may he regarded 
as an example of the fauna, of the southern subregion over¬ 
lapping the houndarvdine. Three species of this genus have 
been described by Netting fiom Californian waters, hut I have 
found the determination of species of I'sai/unoyoryia* without the 
examination of type-specimens, so extremely difficult that 1 feel 
great hesitation in my identification of the Vancouver specimen 
as Ps. teres and can make no further comments upon it. 

The genus Cully (try ia has many species in the Pacific Ocean, 
but according to Versluys (190(5, p. Itt9) it is unknown in the 
North Atlantic. The species found off the coast of California 
(C. JcinoshUte ), however, is quite distinct from the species 
described in this paper from the ilulf of Alaska. 

Tiie occurrence of a specimen of Sty/aster in the Vancouver 
seas is of interest, because it belongs to the same form or sub¬ 
genus (A/lopora) that occurs in the Norwegian fjords, and not to 
the form or subgenus (Stylas ter) which is so common in tropical 
and subtropical waters. Jt has been previously described by 
Verrill from the coast of California, but is probably a migrant 
from the north. 

To summarise the results, it may he said that in this small 
collection three species at. least. {Sty las ter norreyiem, Parayoryui 
arhorea, and Primnoa tcilleyi) are representatives of a circumpolar 
fauna, one ( Psammoyoryin teres) is a representative of the south 
coast fauna, and the other three (('laruluria nwrcsbii, Caliyoryia 
fraserl , aucl Osteocella septentrionalis) may represent a common 
Pacific element which extends bot h north and south of the line 
between the two subregions. 

A comparison of the list of species descril>ed in this paper with 
KiikenthaPs list of Californian species shows that not a single 
species of Alcyoimria (except possibly the Psammoyoryia) has 
been found both north and south of the Straits of Fuca, and 
seems therefore to justify a division of tho Oregonian region at 
that point into two subregions. The specimens I have been 
able to collect together may represent only a small fraction of the 
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Alcyonarian fauna of the Columbian and Alaskan waters, and 
subsequent researches may modify any deductions that may be 
drawn from them, but so far as our knowledge extends at present 
the facts are significant. • 

1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor A. Willey, 
F.R.S., and to Mr. McLean Fraser for the specimens described 
in this paper; to Miss Constance M. Liglitbown, B.Sc., for much 
valuable assistance in making preparations and drawings, and to 
Mr. J. T. Wadsworth for taking the photographs (Pl. I.) and 
for the drawing of text-figure 3. 

Order STYLASTE RINA. 

Htylaster (Allopora) norvegicus Conner us. (PI. I. fig. 3.) 

Millepora norveyica (Junnerus, 1708. 

AUopora califondca Verrill, 1808, Essex Inst. vol. v. 

Allopora oculinn Moseley, 1881, * Challenger * Reports, vol. ii, 
p. 85. 

titylasler norwyicus Broch, 1014, Danish 4 Ingolf 7 Expedition. 

Swiftsure Shoal, off Barkley Sound, W. coast Vancouver 
Island. 

Local name. Roseate stags horn coral. 

A single dried specimen of this Styhinler was taken bv 
Professor McMurrich from the Swiftsure Shoal. 

It is 45 mm. in height, with seven short blunt branches 
arranged in a single plane. One of the branches shows a barnacle- 
gall. As there is no base of attachment, the specimen may be a 
branch of a much larger colony. 

The main stem is 10 mm. in diameter, and the branches alnnit 
5 mm. in diameter. 

The cyclosystems, are evenly distributed on all sides of the 
branches, and they are not more numerous on one side of the 
flabellmn than on the other. Each cyclosystem projects slightly 
from the surface of the cienosteum and is about 0*75 mm. in 
diameter. 

The number of dactvlopores in each cyclosystem varies, but in 
the majority of cases there are fi or 7. There is a large brush- 
like style in the gasteropore and a very small style in each of the 
dactylopores. No ampullae can be seen on the surface of the 
coenosteum, but at the broken base a few small cavities (0*5 mm. 
in diam.) may be seen which are probably young ampullie. 

The colour is salmon-pink. 

The difficulty of separating the two St.ylasterid genera Allopora 
and titylaster was ]x>inted out ten years ago by myself ami 
Miss England (1905, p. 6). Broeh (1914), agreeing with our 
view on this matter, has included Allopora in the genus Styla&Ler, 
retaining the name AUopora as a subgeneric name for species of 
Stylaster included in our group of species D. “ For group I) the 
old generic name AUopora should be retained.” This is clearly 
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an error. According to our definition of the groups, group 1) 
has cyclosystems on tins anterior surface of the branches only. It 
is group (J which has the eyclosystems evenly distributed over 
the'surfaces of the branches. In Allopora norceyica, according 
to Broch’s own description and figures of the species, as well as in 
the (Jape species (Allopora no hi l is), Hie eyclosystems are dis¬ 
tributed on all sides of the branches, they are certainly not 
confined to the anterior surface of the flahellum, as they are in 
the species of our group I). 

The subgenus Allopora, however, is usually distinct from tin* 
other subgenus East plaster of Broeh, not only in the character 
given to our group (1 —-that the eyclosystems are distributed on 
all surfaces of the branches,—but also in two ill-defined but 
still mutually dependent characters, namely, that the terminal 
branches are relatively thick.and that the ampulla* do not project 
or project slightly from the surface of the emnenchyin. 

Iteturning now to our species from Vancouver Island. It 
clearly belongs to our group C, as the c\clo.svsteiiis are moie or 
less evenly hut irregularly distributed on all sides of t he branches. 
It may therefore be placed in the subgenus Allopora of the genus 
St planter. The del ei mination of the species is a much more 
difficult matter in Uie absence of any information about the 
ampulla*orgonophores. Thecharacters ut thecmnosteum. as seen 
without, fract me, are similar to those of the species from the 
Norwegian coast except in respect of colour, which is salmon-red 
instead of white or faintly rose. The colour-difference hv itself 
does not seem to me to he a character upon which it is wise to 
establish a distinct species, and therefore J am disposed to regard 
the species as identical with the Norwegian species. 

The proper name of this species has recently been discussed 
by Ihocli (11114, p. 17), and I am in agrcem* nt with him that 
it should stand as St plaster (Allopora) norvepiens (lunnems. 
Whether this species is identical or not with the Allopora ocaliaa 
of Ehrenberg cannot he determined with any degree of certainty, 
hut there can be little doubt that it. is the same as the Allo/wra 
oculina of Moseley's ‘Challenger* Report (1881, p. 85). 

It seems very probable that tin* species is also identical with 
Terrills Allopora calijhntica fiom dee]) water oft’ the coast of 
California, Verrill’s specimen was .’1 inches (75 mm.) or more in 
height, had eyclosystems *02 inch (0*5 mm.) in diameter, with, 
usually, six dactylopores, and was light “ minium M red in colour. 
From the description there are no points of distinction of this 
form from Allopora norvryica, except colour. 

Note on the Gonophores of the St plaster iJ*r. 

In his recent work, Broch (p. 20) attributes to Moseley the 
view that the gonophore of the Stylasteridae is a special formation 
in the group, and is not homologous with the adelocodonic 
gonophore of other Hydrozoa. This was certainly not Moseley's 
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view, and when 1 suggested it to him he expressed to me ^»er- 
sonally his disagreement with it. The term “ trophodisc 99 was 
suggested l>y myself and was never used by Moseley at all. 

As regards the view itself. It was expressed as a result of a 
long investigation of the development of the gonophores of a 
aS tylaater (Mlopora) from the coast of Norway, and every fact 
described was confirmed by the examination of many comparable 
preparations. Knowing now, after twenty-five years’ experience 
of this group, better than I did then, the difficulty of the 
investigation, I realise the probability that some stages in the 
development may have been missed. Moreover, the study of 
Kuhn’s excellent memoir on the development of the gonophores 
of Hydrozoa has to some extent shaken my faith in my own 
view; but the homology of the gonophores of Stylasfceridj® with 
the adelocodonic. gonophores of other Hvdrozoa has not yet been 
proved v and will not be established by scattered observations on a 
few stages of the development of the male gonophore alone. The 
principal difficulty in accepting the older view held by Moseley 
ni-ose from my observations on the development of the female 
gonophore, and until this investigation has been repeated with 
more modem methods of study than I laid at my disposal in 1890, 
the true homologies of these organs must remain undetermined. 
In the meantime the discovery that Milleporn , notwithstanding 
its calcareous skeletal structures, does give rise to ftee-swimming 
medusa 1 , has removed one of the principal initial difficulties [ felt 
in believing that the gonophores of Stylasteridfe could represent 
reduced medusa 1 , and I am quite prepared, when the time comes, 
to abandon my own view in favour of the more conventional and 
older one of Moseley. 


Order ALCYONAIIIA. 

Family C L a v r l a it i t d x . 

Clavularia moresbii, sp. n. (PI. T. fig. 4; Text-fig. 1.) 

W.S. W. off Moresby Island, 100 fathoms. 

The widely distributed and very variable genus Clavularia is 
badly in need of revision. It is probable that such n revision 
would lead to a considerable reduction in the nuuilier of the 
species, many of which have been founded on very inadequate 
characters. Nevertheless, the specimens from Moresby Island 
show very distinct specific characters and must be regarded ns 
the type of a new species. 

The genus is well represented Ixoth in the Norwegian waters 
and in the North Pacific Ocean. The occurrence of a species in 
British Columbian waters might have been anticipated, and in 
itself is not a fact of any zoo-geographical importance. 

The specimens were* obtained by Prof. Willey in 1914, who 
writes that these whitish “ rose-headed ” (Jlavularias were growing 
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on the stem of the Gorgon id (Prhnnoa willeyi). They were 
preserved and forwarded to me in formalin. 

The stolon is in the form of flat anastomosing bands, spreading 
out in places and fusing to form membranes. From the stolon 
the zooids arise in a very irregular manner, in some places at 
considerable intervals, in others close together. The stolon 
follows the support in a quite irregular manner, and, so far as can 
he determined from the material at my disposal, is never thickened 
to form a sym podium. The zooids are never retracted into the 
stolon, but they all show the tentacles contracted tightly over the 
oval disc. They vary very much in size, large and small ones 
being irregularly distributed on the stolon. 


Text-figure l 



The larger zooids are from 7-10 mm. in length, with a diameter 
of 2 mm. The crown of tentacles is never retracted into a calyx, 
and the aboral surfaces of the eight tentacles forming the apex of 
the zooid, in the preserved state, therefore can always lie seen. 
The body-wall is smooth and cylindrical. Jt does not shew, as 
preserved, the eight longitudinal furrows that have been described 
in many other species of the genus. 

The spicules (text-fig. 1) are tuherculated spindles 0*15 inm.- 
0*2 mm. in length by about 0*0.5 min. in diameter, and do not 
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shew n tendency to become club-shaped. They are densely 
crowded both in the tentacles and body-wall, and are nearly nil 
arranged in a direction parallel with the long axis of the zooid. 

The species seems to be most closely related to Clavnlaria 
pacijioa (Kiikenthal, 1913, p. 237) from the coast of California, 
previously described by Nutting (1909, p. 686) as Sympodinm 
armatum . This species, however, differs from Clavnlaria moresbii 
in having stouter and more retractile zooids (5 mm. x 2 mm.), 
with eight deep longitudinal grooves and larger spicules (0*25- 
0*3 mm. in length). The spicules, moreover, are much more 
crowded together in Clavnlaria moresbii , and do not show in such 
marked degree as in C. pacifica a transverse disposition at the 
hase of the tentacles, and 1 cannot find in my preparations any 
spicules that by becoming thickened at one end show a tendency 
to be club-shaped. 

In Clavnlaria ebnmea (Kiikenthal, 1906, p. 14) from Japanese 
waters the zooids are larger (12 mm.), but in the spirillar 
armature and in other characters C . ebnmea is more closely 
related to C. pacifica than it is to C. moresbii. 

But, although the relationship of our new species with the 
Californian species C. pacifica is pronounced, it must he pointed 
out that its relationship with some of the Norwegian species, such 
ns C. borealis of Keren and Danielsseu (1883, pi. i.), may he as 
close, and it affords therefore no special reason for regarding 
the fauna of British Columbia as being more closely related 
to the Pacific than to the N. Atlantic fauna. 

Family 13 in A R E i J) ii. 

Paragorgia arborea Linn. (Text-fig. 2.) 

Alcyonium arhorewn Linmeus, Syst. Nat. 10t,h edit. 1758, 
p. 803. 

Alcyonium arboreum Pallas, Elenchus Zooph., Edit. Wilkens, 
1787, pt. 2, p. 164. 

Paragorgia arbon'ea Milne-Ed wards, Hist. Nat. Cor. 1857, t. 1, 
p. 190.' 

Paragorgia, nodosa Koren & Danielssen, Nye Alcvonider, etc. 
1883, p. 19. 

? Paragorgia nodosa Nutting, Pacific Alcyonaria, 1912, p. 99. 

? Paragorgia regal is Nutting, 1. c. p. 100. 

Off Kodiak Island, Gulf of Alaska. Depth ? 1 specimen. 

Local name . Friable brick-red coral. 

In Wilkens’ edition of Pallas’ * Elenchus Zoophytorum ’ there 
is a long account of this species, probably copied in great measure 
from the writings of Koelreuter (1761). There can be no doubt 
from this that the Alcyonium arboreum of Linnaeus and Pallas 
is the same species as the common species of the Norwegian 
fjords, now known as Paragorgia arhorea . 

Although the external features of the species were fully 
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described by Koelreuter. and measurements and illustrations ot 
the spicules of Parayoryia nodoxa —which docs not seem to me a 
distinct species—are given by Keren and Danielssen, there is no 
good modern description either of the genus or species. 

The genus, however, seems to be quite well distinguished from 
others of the same family by the very well-marked dimorphism 
of the zooids and by t he characters of the spicules. The occur¬ 
rence of dimorphism in the genus, first recorded by mvself in 
1883, is of importance because it is of only exceptional occurrence 
in tbe Psaudasonia , and can be clearly determined, not only in 
fresh and spirit specimens, but also in specimens that have been 
dried for many years. 

The geographical distribution of Parayoryia arbor e a cannot be 
very accurately determined fiom the liteiature. It is probable 
that some of the specimens from the Mediterranean Sea and 
Atlantic Ocean, refered to AIci/ottitnn arbomna by tbe older 
naturalists, belonged to a different genus or specie*. Of recent 
years there i.s no record of any specimens being found outside 
the area of the Norwegian coasts. Jt was not found hv the 
k Challenger ’ Expedition in the Atlantic, nor is it recorded from 
the deep water off the west coast of Ireland by the Irish 
Fisheries Investigations. 

Jt was therefore with some surprise that I found, in the collec¬ 
tion sent to me b> Mi*. Fraser from the Gulf of Alaska, a 
specimen that was clearly a species of Purayoryia. For com¬ 
parison with the Alaskan specimen I have examined a specimen 
o i P.arhnrea from the Trondhjeni Fjord, and I have no hesitation, 
after making this comparison, in placing the two specimens in 
the same species. 

The specimen is probably only a fragment of a large colony, 
but it shows a simple bifurcation at. the distal end. It, is 
170 mm. in length. The stem at the base is oval in section 
(14x18 mm.). As in the specimen from Norway, the stellate 
pores of the autozooids are scattered irregularly in clusters all 
round the stem, many of the clusters being mounted on dome- 
shaped prominences from the surface. The pores of the siphono- 
zooids arc numerous, quite irregularly distributed, and easily seen 
with a hand-lens. The axial part of the stem is creamy-white in 
colour, and is penetrated by canals corresponding in arrangement 
with those in my specimen of the type-species. Tbe crust, or 
outer layer, of the stem is about. 1 mm. in thickness, and is 
distinguished by its brick-red colour. 

The spicules of the autozooids are irregularly tuberculated 
spindles, of which the larger ones are about 0*25 mm. in length. 
These spicules are probably distributed in the tentacles or body- 
wall of the unthocodhe of the autozooids, but L cannot determine 
this with certainty. 

The spicules of the comenoliym and axial region are double 
stars of the type shown in Kolliker’s 4 leones/ pi. xviii. tig. 45. 
They are of nearly constant size, 0*07 mm. in length. 
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Text-figure 2. 



B 


Spicules of Pmragorgia atborea from Alaskan coast. X 376 diam. 
Spicules of Paragorgia arborea fiom coast of Norway, for comparison 
with A. X 375 diam. 
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A corn pari8on of the preparations of spicules, made from the 
Alaskan specimen and from the Norwegian specimen, shows that 
there is very little difference either in size or shape between the 
spicules of the two specimens. In fact, the preparations can 
hardly be distinguished without the assistance of the labels 
(text-tig. 2, A, 1$). 

In a recent paper, Nutting (1012, p. 99) has described two 
species of the genus from the Japanese seas, one he attributes 
to the species P . nodosa of Koren and Danielssen and the other 
to a new* species, P. reyalis. It does not appear to me that 
either of these species is very well defined from the type-species, 
hut without examination of type-specimens from Japan it is 
impossible to determine with certainty whether they are identical 
w ith P. avhorea or not. 


Family Primnoi d.e. 

Sul Jam ily P rimn< >in\e. 

pRIMNOA WILLEY I, Bp. 11 . (Text-fig. 3.) 

Locality. W.H.W. off Moresby Island, British (Vdumbia, 
100 fathoms. 

Concerning this species Prof. Willey writes: “In fishing for 
halibut, a magnificent scarlet (lorgonid was brought up on one 
ot the hooks. Jt was four feet in height, with a diameter at the 
broken off base of 1*5 inches. The branches anastomose and 
the axis is black and horny.” 

Specimens of the Clavalaria described above were growing on 
the base of the horny stem of this Priunion. 

The only specimens sent to me were a number of fragments 
well preserved in formalin. I am unable therefore to give an 
account of the colony as a whole or its method of branching. 
The method of branching, so far as J can judge, is dichotomous, 
hut I have no evidence of the anastomoses referred to by 
Prof. Willey. 

The structure and arrangement of the zooids, however, afford 
sufficient evidence to show that the species is not identical with 
any that has hitherto been described. 

At the time of the publication of Versluys’ memoir on the 
Priinnoida* (190(5), there was only one well-established species of 
the genus, the well-known Goryonia reseda of Pallas, subse¬ 
quently called Primnoa lepadifera by Lamouroux. 

Since that date Kinoshita (1908, p. 42) has described a new 
species, Primnoa pacijica^ from the Saga mi Sea. 

The genus Primnoa is distinguished from other Prim noma* by 
the irregular distribution of the zooids on the branches—or, in 
other words, the zooids are not arranged in definite whorls nor 
in definite spirals. Moreover, it seems to he a character of the 
two known species that the zooids are bent downwards away 
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from the apex of the branches, instead of upwards towards the 
apex of the branch, as they are in most of the Prininoinee. 

In the specimen from British Columbia, the terminal branches 
including the zooids are about fi mm. in diameter and excluding 
the zooids about 3 mm. in diameter. The zooids are quite 
irregularly distributed on the branches, larger and smaller ones 
being mixed, and they are all bent downwards towards the base 
of the branch. The larger zooids are about 5 mm. in length by 
about 1*5 mm. in diameter. 

The opercular scales are triangular in shape, with a very well- 
marked keel passing along the adorul side from the apex towards 
the base. Those scales are 1*5 mm. in length (from apex to base) 
and 0*6 inm. in breadth. Behind and partly overlapping the 


Text-figure 3. 



opercular scales on the ahaxial side there is a half circle of large 
oblong scales 1*05 X 0*75 mm., and arranged very irregularly over 
the rest of the ahaxial side there are long narrow scales of various 
sizes up to 1*8 min. lii length by 0*2 mm. in breadth (text-fig. 31. 
Some of these elongated scales occur on the adaxial side of the 
margin of the zooid overlapping the opercular scales, but the 
greater part of this side of the zooid is naked. 

In Primtioa remla and in Prinntoa pftcifica there is less 
difference between t.he marginal scales and the other scales of the 
abaxi&l side of the zooids, and in both these species the zooid is 
more completely covered and protected by square or oblong 
scales. 

Tli© new species differs from both the other two species, not 
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only in the sh ipe and nn ingcrnent of tlie st ihs is dc^nlud 
above, but also in the ntml si/< ot tin lngu /ooids 

I have compind them with the /ooids of i sjiecinn n of 
V rtneda horn JSoiwn,and found th it, \n lun is tin. meisme 
nunts of sjiint spmniuis of P mlUyi au 5 nun by 15mm, 
m di\ spunncns of P ?ts*<!a tluv ut 7 nun b) 5 nun Jn 
/* paujua tin /ooids ut and to he 5 7 nun in length, md fioin 
tin fi^uii are c vide ntl) hioadti uid stouter than in P villn/i 

( Ai ifjonoi t i ram hi, sp n (PI l tig 2, hufig 1) 

(«ult ot \liski 50 lOOftlhoms 
/ oca! mime ‘ \ u t k ill ito f ill c oi al ” 

Lius in v\ spnns is if pi csfiitcd h\ two dned spuumns 220 
uni 1 10 nun inhngtl usputneU r lln bis< ot ittulmifiit is 


I i \t h_m< t 



missing from bot h specimens, and consequently thev may repre¬ 
sent portions of a larger colony. The branches arise alternately, 
hut irregularly, from the main stem (or brunch) in one plane. 
The diameter of the largest stem, including the whorl, is 3’5inm., 
and of the axis 2 min. 
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The zooids are arranged in closely-set but not overlapping 
whorls. In the thickest branches there are 11 or 12 zooids in 
each whorl, but they diminish to 5 or 6 in the more slender 
distal branches. The zooids are about 1 mm. in length by 
0*5 mm. in diameter, and are closely adpressed to the side of the 
branch. 

The zooids are protected on the abaxial side by three or four 
longitudinal rows of overlapping scales, but the axial side is free 
from scales except at its distal extremity. The apex of each 
zooid is protected by a complete circle of triangular opercular 
scales. 

The large abaxial scales are round or oval in shape, and the 
outer surface is ornamented with numerous long spiny tubercles 
which radiate outwards from a common centre. 

It is the presence of these remarkably long tubercles on 
the scales that constitutes one of the most important characters 
of the species. These scales attain a size of 0*3 mm. x0*23 mm. 
The triangular opercular seales are also covered with long 
tubercles, and their size may be 0*28 mm. in height by 0*2 nun. 
at the base. 

In addition to the abaxial plates and opercular scales, a pre¬ 
paration of the spicules of a zooid reveals a number of smaller 
scales and irregular tubercular calcareous nodules. The exact 
position of the latter cannot be determined owing to the density 
of the plates which cover them, but they probably correspond 
with the deep-seated warty sclerites described by Versluys (11)00, 
p. 76) in Caligorgia ventUabrmn , but far more commonly found 
in the genera Privmoella and Pri who ides. The presence of theso 
sclerites constitutes a second important character of the species. 

The new species appears to be most closely related to Valigorgm 
aspera (Kinoshita, 1908, p. 39) from the west coast of Satsunm, 
Japan, from which it differs in the less profuse branching, in the 
smaller number of zooids in a whorl, as well as in the larger and 
more profuse tuberculation of the scales. 

In the method of branching it is more like C. granulosa of the 
same author (p. 37), but in this species the scales are much 
larger. In C. elegans (Gray), also described by Kinoshita from 
the coast of Japan (p. 40), the number of zooids in n whorl 
corresponds more closely with that of the new species, but the 
tubercles on the scales are much smaller. 

The specimens were taken on the Halibut lines on Alliatross 
and Portlock banks, iu the Gulf of Alaska, and are said to Ik* 
pink when fresh and to be “ common.” They were collected by 
Professor A. Willey, F.R.S. 

Family Plexauridje. 

Ps ammogorg i a teres Verrill. (PI. I. fig. 1; Text-fig. 5.) 

Psmvmogorgia teres Verrill, Trans. Conn. Acad. vol. i. 1868, 
p. 416. 
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W. coast. of Vancouver Island. 

Local name. Coral-pink candelabrum coral. 

The genus Psarnmoyorgia is so badly in need of revision and 
full description that J refer this specimen to Verrill’s species 
with the greatest hesitation. The type of the species was taken 
off Pearl Island, which J believe to be off the west coast of 
tropical America, in 0-8 fathoms, and is said to be rare. 

The specimen from Vancouver Island is drv, and, in the 
presence of a flattened base of attachment, is evidently complete. 
It is 1 if) mm. in height and has six branches. The diameter of 


Text-figure 5. 



Spicules of Ps «mmogorgin teres. X 500 diani. 


t-lie thickest branch is about. 4 mm., and the branches are almost 
cylindrical in shape. The diameter of the axis just below the 
point where ramification begins is 4 nun., and the disk of attach¬ 
ment is thin and about 10 mm. in diameter. The crust varies in 
thickness from about 0*25 min. below to 1 mm. near the terminal 
ends of the branches. 

The positions of the zooids are marked by flat or slightly 
couvex prominences, quite irregularly distributed over the sur¬ 
face of the ccenenchym, and in the centre of each prominence 
there is a stellate aperture. 
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The spicules are tuberculated spindles, very variable in size, 
but with an average of about 0*12x0-04 mm., and double stars 
rather smaller in size (text-fig. 5). 

The gonus Psammogorgia is represented by four species from 
the tropical region of the west coast of America described by 
Veri-ill (1868), and by three species from the coast of California 
described by Nutting (1909, p. 719). In a recent paper 
Kiikenthal (1913, p. 268) expresses the opinion that one of 
Nutting’s species should be referred to the genus Euplexanra 
of Verrill, as amended by him. 

It appears to me very doubtful whether the genus Psammo¬ 
gorgia will stand as an independent genus, but I am not disposed, 
until a further study is made of the species attributed to it from 
the west coast of America, to merge it into the more widely 
distributed genus Euplexaura. The diagnostic characters of the 
species are all most unsatisfactory, and it is almost certain that 
if the genus stands it will stand as a single-species genus. In the 
meantime, I refer the specimens from Alaska to the species to 
which they appear to be most closely related. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Fijr. 1. Psannunqorflia feres (dr\L Nut. size. 

2. <\tIttftnyia fra Her #, sp. u. (drv). Nat. size. 

«M. Sfpfanfrr Horvetjftut (diy L Nut. >d/o. 

k /aridarm uwresfm, sp. n. Two zootds preserved in 'spirit. X 2 chain. 
[NOTE. 

M\ attention ha* hern osOhnl to a p«|ior li> \V. H. Dal], 41 On «oim» Hydro- 
coraUimi* from Alaska ami t'ulitoiniii,' in the* Proc. liiol. Sue. Washington, \ol. it. 
1SH{>, p. 1U. 

In this paper three now species of Athufmra are described from the Aleutian and 
Shunmgin islands, namely, A. rerrtf/ri, A. wosrfej/i, and A. pa pi lima. 

They differ in some respect!* from the specimen I have identified as Sfphrsfer 
{A.) norneffirns from the Swiftsure shoal ofl“ Yancouxer Island, hut 1 do not 
consider, without reference to the type specimens, that these differences are 
sufficient to justify a specific distinction from the older species. 

In this pa|aw there is also a muni of a specimen identified as Calligargia 
mmprenm Yerrill from the* Aleutian islands, hut as there is no figure or description 
of it, comparison with the specimen described hv mens Cithpori/in fraseri cannot 
lie made. The tyjic specimen of f » rowpr*xmt is V«r*lu\s, p. Hi) only a 

naked axis without polyps or spicules. 

1 >emnber 13, 1915. S. «J. II. J 
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38. On Specimens of Cuvier’s Whale (Ziplnus caviro&trU) 
from the Irish Coast. By Sidney F. Harmer, Sc.D., 
F.U.S., F.Z.S., Keeper of Zoology in the British 
Museum 

[Received October 15, If) 15: Read October 26, 1915.] 
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Among tho Cetacea, included in lists of the British species, the 
subject of this notice is one on which further information is 
specially desirable. Its claim to be regarded as British was 
established by Professor (now Bir William) Turner (1872, 1912), 
on the evidence of n skull obtained oli* llamna Voe, Nortlima\en, 
Shetland, and now in the Anatomical Museum of the Uni\erMty 
of Edinburgh. So far as J have been able to ascertain, this is 
the only authenticated record of the occurrence of Zrphius rai\’- 
rmtrix in the British area. Van Beneden indeed stales (1888. 
pp. 87, 91) that a male specimen of this species was stranded on 
the Irish Coast (place end date not indicated), and (hut its 
skeleton is in a Dublin Museum. Jn order to obtain information 
with regard to this record 1 wrote to Dr. R. F. Seharff, Keeper 
of the Natural History Collections in the National Museum, 
Dublin, who has l>een good enough to inform mo that he knows 
nothing whatever of the supposed Ziphius, and suggests that 
Van Beneden may have mistaken a record of an Jiish Mesopludoa 
huhntt for one of Ziphius cavirostris . He assures me that the 
National Museum at Dublin possesses no skeleton of Ziphius or 
any part of one; and that he has satisfied himself that no such 
skeleton exists in the Museum of (he Royal College of Burgeons, 
Dublin, or in that of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Although 1 am thus unable to ascertain what was the evidence 
on which Van Beneden\s statement was made, I am in a position 
to record the occurrence of two undoubted specimens of Z . cavi~ 
rostris on the Southern Coast of Ireland. The circumstances 
under which these have been obtained by the British Museum 
lead me to suspect that the species is not so uncommon a visitor 

# Publitkeil by permission of the Trustees of the British Mustnua 

;*9* 
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to our shores as has hitherto been supposed *. It seems not 
improbable that a certain proportion of the Cetacea recorded 
its “ Bottle-nosed Whales ” belong either to this species or 
to the allied gexlus Mesoplodon , of which two species appear 
to occur in our seas, namely Sowerby’s Whale ( M . bidens) 
and M. europceus Gervais, the validity of which lias been the 
subject of much dispute, but which, from the evidence recently 
given by the late Mr. F. W. True (1910, p. 11), has considerable 
claims to be regarded as distinct from M, bidens. 

The adult males of Ziphioid Whales usually possess one or two 
pairs of large and conspicuous teeth, either at the extreme 
anterior end of the lower jaw or further back in the same jaw ; 
and in most of the species these teeth form a conspicuous feature 
of the animal in the flesh. In young specimens of either sex 
and even in adult females, the corresponding teeth do not cut 
the gum, in most of the species; and a living specimen thus 
appears to be completely edentulous. While the adult male of 
the Common Bottle-nosed Whale (Jft/peroodon rostratvs) is 
characterised by its remarkably swollen forehead, this feature 
is absent from the females at all ages, as is shown in the figure 
given by Capt. David Gray (1882, p. 728). When it is remem* 
tiered that the coloration of the skin is veiy variable, both in 
Hyperoodon and in Ziphins, it will be realised that the external 
differences between apparently edentulous specimens of these 
two genera are not so striking as to*preclude mistakes in deter¬ 
mination by observers who have not bad considerable experience. 
3n order to obtain any eei*tainty with regard to the determination 
of Ziphioid Whales it is thus desirable to scrutinise most care¬ 
fully the evidence relating to reputed u Bottle-nosed Whales.’’ 

The considerable number of records of the occurrence of 
Ziphius in the most widely separated localities, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the evidence supplied by some of the best, authorities 
that but a single recent species has been proved to exist, leads to 
the conclusion that Z. cavirostrie is a cosmopolitan species which 
inhabits the open oceans of the world and is occasionally stranded. 
It does not follow that it is in reality a rare animal. If the 
conclusion that but one living species occurs be correct, the 
species has an almost world-wide distribution, since it has been 
recorded not only on both sides of the Atlantic and in the 
Mediterranean, but also in such widely separated localities as 
South Africa, New Zealand, and Bering Sea. 

In 1912 the Board of Trade issued instructions to Receivers of 
Wreck to inform the British Museum of the stranding of Cetacea 

* It is not impossible that two living Whales which were observed from the cliff 
at Great Saltee Island, Co. Wexford, June 16, 1913, by Mr. W. P. Pycraft, in 
company with the late Mr. K. M. Barrington ami Mr. W. W. Grant, inay have 
1 belonged to Z. cavirostri*. Mr. Pycraft has kindly given me a copy of the notes 
which he made at the time, according to which all three observers were struck by 
the remarkably white appearance of the fore part of the body, and were agreed that 
this v was not due to the effect of brilliant sunshine reflected from a black surface. 
The hinder part of the body was evidently darker than the front part. It will be 
noticed that this account is in complete agreement with the observations recorded 
below on the coloration of the Wexford Ziphius stranded on July 19,1916. 
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along the British Coasts; and as the result of this action a 
mi in her of telegraphic intimations of such occurrences have been 
sent to the Museum from time to time. The telegrams thus 
despatched have in many cases been supplemented by written 
Reports, sketches, or photographs; and often by the transmission 
of lower jaws or other parts of the specimens stranded. From 
the information thus obtained two Reports have already been 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum (Uarmer, 
1914, 1915). For the assistance given to this enquiry by 
Receivers of Wreck and Coastguard officers I wish to express 
my most cordial thanks ; anil it is hardly necessary to add that 
a similar expression of gratitude is also due to the Board of 
Trade, by whose action the collection of this information has 
been rendered jmssible. 

In receiving these telegraphic Reports the possibility of adding 
to our knowledge of the rarer Zipliioid Wlmles has throughout 
t>een borne in mind ; and in particular it was hoped that oppor¬ 
tunities would be afforded of obtaining specimens of Ziphins 
euvirostris. The inauguration of the sell erne was more successful 
than was susj>ected at the time; since the very first specimen 
received after it came into full working order, namely the Whale 
recorded in my 1914 Ue|>ort as 1913, No. 1 (Unionhall, Co. Cork), 
ultimately proved to he a specimen of the wished for Ziph tits . 
This discovery was only made a few weeks ago, on removing the 
skeleton from the sand pit in which it had l>een cleaned * ; the 
specimen having at first been determined, on the evidence of its 
lower jaw, as a II yperoodon . 

On July 19 of tho present year a telegram was received from 
the Coastguard officer at Fethard, Co. Wexford, announcing the 
stranding of a Whale, said to lie 19 feet long and to have two 
teeth at the extremity of the jaw. It was supposed that this 
animal would prove to he a Common Bottle-nosed Wlmle 
(/fyperoodon rostratu h) ; but the lower jaw was asked for in order 
to render its determinat ion certain. On the arrival of the jaw, 
the pair of large and massive teeth at its anterior end showed 
at once that the animal was not a Common Bottle-nosed Whale, 
and it was more than suspected that it would prove to bo a 
Ziphias cavirostri 8 . Mr. A. H. Bishop, one of the prepatutors 
of the Museum, was accordingly sent to Fethard; and lie was 
fortunately in time to secure the remainder of the skeleton, ns 
well as to make observations on its external characters and to 
prove that it was a male. By a happy coincidence the skeleton 
of the 1913 specimen already alluded to was at this time removed 
from the sand ; and the characters of its skull proved beyond 
doubt that, like the Fethard specimen, it was a Ziph ins vavirostrw. 
The British Museum is thus in possession of two Irish skeletons 
(the Unionhall specimen not quite complete) of this interesting 

* For this method of cleaning skeletons, specially to be recommended for Cetacea, 
since it enables very large sjMHrimena to l»e dealt with without trouble, and inoicover 
removes the oil from the bones, see K. F. Scharft’, * The Museums Journal/ x. 1011, 
)u m 
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Cetacean. When the skeleton of the Wexford specimen has 
been cleaned I hope to be able to publish a further account of 
these two animals, in conjunction with my friend Mr, W, P. 
Pycraft; but the records are interesting enough to justify the 
publication of a preliminary notice on the subject. 

The Wexford specimen was stranded on July 18, 1915, at the 
entrance to Bannow Bay, on the east side of the point of land 
separating that Bay from Waterford Harbour; and it was alive 
when first observed. I am indebted to Mr. Dennis McCarthy, 
of H.M. Coastguard, for valuable information with regard to its 
appearance, as well as for the trouble he took in facilitating the 
acquisition of the specimen by the British Museum. In a 
written description sent after the despatch of the original tele¬ 
gram, Mr. McCarthy states that the lower jaw “ was narrow 
and projected beyond the upper." The head was 44 mostly white 
in oolour and along the upper part of the back as far as the fin 
with numerous whitish streaks running downwards in all direc¬ 
tions ; the remainder a darkish colour." This account is confirmed 
by Mr. Bishop, who made an excellent drawing of the animal, 
based on his photographs, measurements and notes, on his return 
to the Museum, This drawing represents the head, including 
the whole of the lower jaw, and p*rt of the back as white in 
colour, the rest of the skin being blaok, or at least dark. The 
white oolour extends over the whole of the head and part of the 
body, in front of an oblique line drawn from the anterior end of 
the dorsal fin, and passing in front of the pectoral fin, to the 
posterior end of the lower jaw. The colouring of this specimen 
is thus extremely similar to that of the New Zealand animal 
figured by von Haast (1880, pi. xxiii.). Much of the skin was 
covered by long, linear streaks, similar to those usually seen on 
the skin of Grampus yriseus. According to the observations of 
Mr, Bishop, who did not see the specimen until J uly 23, when 
much of the epidermis had been lost, the streaks were arranged 
singly. In the specimen figured by von Hsiast the skin is said 
to have been marked with parallel, elongated streaks, in pairs, 
as well as with oval scars, each with two dots in the centre. 
These dots, and the two members of each pair of streaks were a 
constant distance apart, and were 44 evidently made by the teeth 
of other individuals of the same species." 

One of the most striking features of the Wexford specimen 
was its* possession of a pair of large and massive teeth, situated 
at the extreme end of the lower jaw, the left tooth being appre¬ 
ciably larger than its fellow. The exposed pu ts of these teeth 
are roughly oonical, the teeth diverging from one another and 
being 20 mm, apart at their base. Other measurements of the 
exposed parts of the teeth are :— 

Right. Left, 

Anteto-posterior diameter, at base... 32 mm. 36 mm* 

Transverse diameter, at base . 29 32 

JUmgth ... 34 42 
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The larger tooth thus has a diameter of nearly one and a half 
inches, while the part which projects beyond the gum exceeds 
one and three-fifths inches. 

The teeth just described have a close resemblance to those of 
the specimen from the Chatham Islands, described and figured 
by Hector (1872, pi. v.) under the name of Epiodon chathamcnsis , 
now usually regarded jus a synonym of Z, cavirostris . They are 
also precisely similar to those of a specimen, No. 21248, from 
Hering Island, described and figured by True (1910, p. 52, 
pi. xxii. fig. 4) an<l regarded by him (pp. 31, 35) as probably 
belonging to an adult male. It is important to notice that the 
Wexford specimen was definitely ascertained to be a male, from 
its characters in the flesh ; and it thus confirms the accepted 
conclusion that the teeth of Ziphius are larger and more massive 
in the male than in the female. In the paper just cited (p. 54) 
True states his conclusion that adult males have “ fusiform teeth 
with closed mots and a diameter of from 25 to 30 mm.,” while 
in females they are “quite slender, with a diameter of from 10 
to 14 mm.” 

The specimen * from Unionhall, Co. Cork, was stranded on 
Feb. 13, 1913 ; and it was described as much injured, being in 
an advanced state of decomposition, with most of its skin worn 
away. There are thus no observations to record with regard to 
its colour or sex. Its length is said to have been 20 feet. The 
lower jaw had a considerable resemblance to that of Hyperoodon ; 
and, as there were no teetli piercing the gum, it was supposed 
that it belonged to that genus. The examination of the skull, 
two years later, at once corrected this mistake. The absence of 
the large maxillary crests which are so characteristic of lfyper- 
oodon is alone sufficient to show that it cannot belong to tlu.t 
genus; while as features specially distinctive of Ziphius and 
possessed by this specimen, mention may lie made of the peculiar 
form of the premaxi I lie and the great difference between those of 
the two sides, as well as of the elongated nasals, separated from 
one another bv a long suture. The length of the skull is about 
3 feet 3 inches; the Shetland skull described by Turner (1912, 
p. 77) being 36.] inches long. 

In his recent elaborate account of the cranial characters of 
Z, cavirostris, True (1910, p. 54) states his belief that the two 
sexes of this species are distinguishable from one another by 
certain well-marked cranial characters, in addition to those 
afforded by the teeth, as noted above. He admits, however, 
that the sex of some of the specimens from which his conclusions 
were drawn was not definitely known. The adult male was 
believed to be distinguishable by the great development of the 
“ mesorostral ossification ” (Turner) and by the presence of a 
deep “ prenarial basin.” In the adult female the mesorostral 
ossification is less developed, while the premaxillw are narrow, 

* For assistance in obtaining the skeleton of this specimen, the Museum is in 
debted to Mr. J. Phelan, of H.M. Coastguard, Unionhall. 
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and flat proximally (pp. 35, 36), and the prenarial basin is un¬ 
developed. It appears to me that these conclusions are well 
founded; and applying them to the Unionhall specimen, there 
seems every reason to believe that it was a female. This con¬ 
clusion is strengthened by the fact that the teeth of the apex of 
the lower jaw do not cut the gum, although the dissection made 
by Mr. Pycraft proved that they are present and of considerable 
size, projecting for about 25 mm. beyond the bone of the jaw 
and nearly reaching the surface of the gum, and having a basal 
diameter of about 13*5 mm. It should In? added, however, that, 
the Unionhall specimen was not fully adult, since the sutures of 
the skull are still extremely distinct, while the epiphyses of the 
vertebra are not yet nnkyloscd to the centra. 

It would be extremely desirable to be able to state characters 
by which a Ziphins in the flesh am be distinguished certainly 
from the other Ziphioid Whales; but I am not prepared to do 
this without further study of the subject. In the case of the 
males, in their adult condition and probably at earlier stages of 
their life, the occurrence of a pair of largo teeth at the extreme 
front end of the lower jaw and cutting the gum is probably 
amply sufficient for recognition, particularly when taken in con¬ 
junction with the absence of the enormously swollen forehead 
so characteristic of the adult male llypnroodon , But a young 
Ziphioid Whale of either sex, or an adult female which has no 
teeth visible during life, is less easily referred to its pro] ter 
genus. 

It has already been pointed out that the Wexford specimen of 
Z. caviro&tris and von Haast’s New Zealand specimen (1880, 
pi. xxiii.) were white above and dark below—a type of coloration 
which is by no means common in Cetacea, (fiber specimens 
which have been referred to this species were, however, dark 
above, even on the head, and light below. Making full allowance 
for the uncertainty which so often prevails with regard to the 
real colour of Whales, owing to post mortem changes and to the 
fact that the examination frequently lias to be made some time 
after death and under unfavourable conditions, it must l>e con¬ 
cluded, in the present state of the evidence, tlmt Z. carirostris is 
a species of very variable coloration (cf. True, 1910, p. 35). It 
may further be noted that according to Van Jteneden (1888, 
p. 60) the'rostrum and forehead of Hypsroodon become white in 
colour with age. The projection of the lower jaw beyond the tip 
of the snout is apparently a positive character of Ziphius ; 
and the snout is ^probably less distinctly marked than in either 
3fesop},odm or Uyperoodon , 

A further difficulty in defining the external characters of 
#. cavirostris arises from the uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the two mandibular teeth in the female, in some of 
the published accounts of this sex, these teeth are described as 
visible during life; while in the Unionhall specimen (probably a 
female) they were completely concealed beneath the gum. 
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It is hardly necessary to attempt to give a full account of the 
literature of the subject in tin’s preliminary paper, but it may be 
convenient to refer to the lists of recorded occurrences given by 
Turner (1872, p. 770), Flower (1872, p. 207), Van Benedeu 
(1888, p. 86), and True (1910, p. 80); the Memoir last cited 
giving far the fullest account of the general characters of the 
species at present published, and being accompanied by excellent 
figures of skulls and other parts of the skeleton. 

With regard to published figures of the entire animal it may 
he noted that some of the earlier representations are so different 
from one another that, in the absence of other evidence, it would 
he hard to believe that they all represented the same species. 
Attention may, however, he directed specially to the following 
published illustrations:— 

A Spanish specimen figured by Cabrera (1914, p. 880), who 
records three specimens fiom Santander, Bay of Biscay; 

Specimens respectively from Alaska and Newport, Rhode 
Island, of which photographs are reproduced by True (1910, 
pi. xli. figs. 8, 4). 

It may be noted finally that whether all recent specimens of 
Zipbins are referable to a single species or not, there is every 
reason to believe that the Trial) specimens belong to Z. carirostri *•; 
a conclusion reached with regard to the Shetland skull by 
Sir William Turner. This species was named l»y Cuvier (1828, 
p. 852) on the evidence of a skull obtained from the Bouches-du- 
Khone, at first regarded as a fossil specimen, but shown by later 
writers to have been really that of a recent animal. 
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39. Fauna of West Australia.—III. A new Nemertean, 
Geonemertes derulyi , sp. n., being the first recorded 
Land Nemerfean from Western Australia. By W. J. 
Dakin, D.Sc., F.Z.8., Professor of Biology in the 
University of W. Australia. 

[Received August 5, 1916 : Head November 9,1915.] 
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Land nemerteans are notoriously rare animals, and it is there¬ 
fore particularly interesting to record a new species from the 
Western State of Australia. The record is interesting too, because 
the other known species in Australia comes from Victoria and New 
South Wales, about two thousand miles distant from this western 
locality. The country between can scarcely he called suitable for 
the distribution of such an organism. The animal was discovered 
by the author, whilst searching for Peripatns, in a valley in the 
] Jailing Range not far from Perth. Land nemerteans are cryp- 
tnzoic in hahit and occur in the same situations as Peripatus and 
land plnnarians, yet no specimens have previously been discovered 
in West Australia, although many scientists have made collections 
of these latter Oyptozoa. I, un self, have looked for Peripatus and 
land plan aria ns in the Darling Ranges, and other parts of West 
Australia, on very many occasions without ever meeting with a 
specimen of Geonemertes, This first record does not indicate any 
greater abundance, for only one isolated individual—a mature 
female—was found. Jt is probable, however, that in the keen 
search for Peripatus (when the attention is concentrated on 
distinguishing this animal from its background) specimens of the 
nemertean have been passed over as land plnnarians. Such, in 
fact, would have been the case this time, if the animal had not 
protruded a long proboscis on being disturbed. 

The example belongs to the genus (Jeon emeries, and I have 
much pleasure in naming the species after Professor Dendy, who 
w r as not only the first to discover land nemerteans in Australia 
and New Zealand, but w ho elucidated many points in the anatomy 
of the genua. The previously recorded species from Australia 
and New Zealand are Geonemertes auHtraliensis Dendy, occurring 
in Victoria, New South Wales, and Tasmania; and Geonemertes 
noiM-zealaudw Dendy, a very rare species occurring in South 
Island, New Zealand. The new form G . dendyi is more like 
G . australiensis than the New r Zealand species. 

Habitat, —The specimen was found under a small log in a 
rather damp situation, about two yards from a small stream, in 
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one of the valleys near Armadale. Under the same log were 
two specimens of Peripatvs gilesii , a slug, and gome of the usual 
small crypiozoic arthropods. Scutigera was also common in the 
neighbourhood. 

External characters.—Geonemertes dendyi is apparently much 
smaller than the East Australian sp«»cie8, for its total length when 
living and uncontracted was only 15 imn. (proboscis retracted). 
The greatest breadth occurred at a point about one third of the 
length from the posterior end. Just in front of this was a 
slight constriction, as if the animal had been nipped. It is 
probable that this feature is only some temporary or individual 
character of the specimen cnptmed, but as no otheis are to hand 
for purposes of comparison, it is worth mentioning. 

Text-figure 1. 

A* 



, Otonemertes dendyi. 

A. Dot sal \w*w. U. Anterior end ruiiMtic) al>b eiiliii^ed. 

The colour of the living animal is brown-pink, but the shade 
is not uniform over the entire surface. The lateral parts of the 
body are more of a light flesh-colour and signs of the large ova 
were visible, showing through the skin. The under surface is 
pale. On the dorsal surface, and most prominent on the posterior 
third of the animal, are two dark stripes of chocolate-brown. 
They are not sharply defined, and the dissecting-microscope 
indicated that they are collections of little brown spots. There 
is just a faint indication of the continuance of the stripes forward 
over the anterior part of the dorsal surface. 

Close to the anterior end of the body, and on the dorsal surface, 
are the eye-spots. According to Dendy, G eon emeries australiensis 
differs from other known species of Geo^t emeries in the possession 
of a large number of eyes. The New Zealand species has only 
four eyes, and four or six are the usual numbers. In Dendy’s 
specimens from the eastern states the eyes numbered as many 
as thirty or forty, and they were arianged in two groups. It is 
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interesting to note that the author describes each group (con¬ 
taining about 20 eyes of various sizes) as sometimes showing 
indications of a division into an anterior and a posterior 
group, and he says that “it suggests that the numerous eyes 
of G. amtrallemis may have been derived by subdivision of four 
eyes, two large anterior and two small posterior, such as we find 
in <1. chalicophora* 

In Geonemertee dendyi there are four quite distinct groups of 
eyes- t wo anterior groups of large eyes, and two posterior groups 
of smaller eye-spots. There are five or six spots in each of the 
anterior groups and three in each of the posterior, making a total 
of sixteen. 

Anatomy. 

The anatomy of the animal as made out from serial sections 
does not differ in any points of importance from that of G. an.it- 
tralieim*. Unfortunately, the animal was fixed in an acid fixative 
and consequently ibis impossible to see any tiling of the calcareous 
stylets. 

The epidermis and basement-membrane are both of the usual 
type. There are no rod-like Inxlies, and calcareous bodies like 
those described by Dendy in G. analraliensls are not to be seen. 
This, however, is no proof of their absence, for Dendy was never 
able to find them in his sections although no acid fixative was 
employed. 

YV ithin the basement -membrane are t wo layers of muscle-fibres, 
but judging from the figures the thickness of the layers is not 
so great as in G. atc#lralien*is. The outer sheath is of circular 
fibres, the inner of longitudinal muscle-fibres. If a layer of 
diagonally disposed muscle fibres exists between these two sheaths, 
it is not evident in the transverse sections. The muscular dia¬ 
phragm, described by Dendv as a development in the cephalic 
region, is well seen in the present species. 

The alimentary canal exhibits no new points. Tn the specimen 
sectioned the lumen of the canal is almost obliterated by masses 
of protoplasm such as have been described hv von Draff* as 
occurring under certain conditions in G. chalicophora . The inout li 
opens into the rhynchodieuin as in G. aiustraliensis and the New 
Zealand species. The position of the opeuing is in front of the 
cerebral ganglia. 

The Lateral Organs f. -Two distinct cephalic or ciliated pits are 
to be found on the ventral surface near the anterior end of the 
l>ody. The ducts pass almost vertically upwards toward the 
cerebral ganglia and then turn rather abruptly and run toward 
the sides of the laxly. Cilia can be traced in these duets for a 
considerable distance—they are to be seen where the ducts are 
quite close to the ganglia. There is little to add further in con¬ 
nection with these, except that the ducts come into rather intimate 
connection with a curious mass of tissue lying ventrally and 
slightly posteriorly to the ventral lobes of the brain. This is 
probably what Dendy calls the “ oesophageal organ.” The tissue 
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is most certainly non«*nervous. It stains an intense blue with 
hrematoxylin and has all the characters of glandular tissue. 

Cephalic Gland,—* One of the most curious differences between 
G. dendyi and G. amtr aliens is is the apparent lack of a well- 
developed cephalic glaud. I must confess that I cannot recognise 
any structures in my sections which seem to fit in with the descrip¬ 
tion given by Dendy. The sections Were stained with htematox- 
ylin, and glandular structures are well brought out. The dorsal 
glands are well developed, and agree in position with those 
described as occurring in G, aastraUensis , but there are no other 
distinctly “ large, irregular, glandular masses, closely packed 
together—staining deeply with hnematoxylin 99 overlying the 
dorsal lobes of the cephalic ganglia. The only well-developed 
glandular structures in this position are the anterior glandular 
masses of the dorsal glands. 

Reproductive Organs . -The single specimen so far known is a 
mature female, and there is no trace whatever of male organs. 
The sexes are also separate in G . anstraliensis* In the classifi¬ 
cation offered in Ben ham’s treatise (Treatise on Zoology, Ed. by 
E. R. Lankester, Part iv.) the genus Geonemertes is placed in the 
family Prosorhocmidas: “ With four eyes, cerebral organs are 
rudimentary. Cephalic gland large. Mouth and rkynchocud 
coincident. Usually hermaphrodite.” If G. dendyi is considered 
as one member of this family, the diagnosis of the latter requires 
to be made a little more general. 

In G . dendyi the ova are found throughout almost the entire 
length of the body—the most anterior ones occurring just pos¬ 
terior to the brain-masses. They are present in different stages of 
growth, but most of them are very largo and apparently mature. 
Curiously enough, J cannot detect the genital ducts which are 
figured so distinctly by Dendy. In one or two places there are 
signs that might be interpreted as remains of these ducts. If 
one did not know, however, that sucli structures did exist in the 
genus, they would never be suspected from my sections. 

Summary 

The characteristic features of Geonemertes dendyi , sp. n., are os 
follows. The length of the mature female is about 15 mm. when 
crawling. The colour is brown-pink, with two dorsal and some¬ 
what posterior darker longitudinal bands of chocolate-brown. 
The eyes are arranged in four groups—two anterior, each of five 
or six larger spots, and two posterior groups, each of three smaller 
eyes, making about sixteen or seventeen altogether. Lateral 
organs are well developed, opening by characteristic ciliated 
cephalic pits on the ventral surface at the anterior end. The 
mouth opens into the rhynchodamm. The sexes are distinct. 
Cephalic gland apparently not well developed. Other structures 
agreeing well with the description of similar parts in G, austral - 
tensis, The specimen .was found under a small log, together 
with Peripattts gilesii , in the Darling Hills, Western Australia, 
not far from Perth. 
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40. Fauna of West Australia.—TV. Pahemonetes australis , 
sp. n., being the first record of the genus in Australia. 
By W. J. Dakin, D.Sc., F.Z.S., Professor of Biology 
in the University of W. Australia. 

fltasmeil August 5, 1015: Head November 0, 1015 j 
(Plate T*) 

Ihdkx. 

Systematic' : IVuie 

I*almuonetea nnntrtdis^ sp, n. 571 

With the exception of the Phyllopoda and the crayfishes, few 
aquatic animals appear to ha\e been collected and recorded from 
the fresh waters<>t Western Australia. 

Among the so far unrecorded species is a pmwn-1 ike crustacean, 
which is extremely common in many of the rivens near Perth. 
What its actual range in the continent may he. remains to ho 
discovered. The species whs first found by the author in a tow- 
net which had l>een thrown at random from a liver-hank and 
pulled back ; the net just sciaped the hotloiiion the way. About 
fifteen specimens were caught in this very short, careless haul, 
and as the animals are prettv active in their movements they 
must have been present in large uum tiers in the water. 

Since the first discovery, specimens have been obtained from 
several other districts. All proved on investigation to belong to 
the genus Puhemonete s’. This new record marks considerable 
increase in the known geographical range of this genus. So far 
as 1 can determine, onh one species of Pahrmonetes is known to 
occur in Europe, but that is found in Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain, and t he Black Sea. It has also been collected 
in the British Islands and even so far south as Egypt. This 
species, Pahrmonetes various, lives in water that is more or less 
brackish and close to the sea, as well as in the perfectly fresh 
water of lakes and rivers. 

Most of the known species of the genus Palremonetes appear 
to be American—the following having being recorded. Pahrmo¬ 
netes vulgaris (sea-water—hays ami estuaries of U.K.A. coast), 
Pahrmonetes erififm Stimpson (fresh-water — U.S. A.), P. Carolina <? 
Stimpson (marine — U.S.A. coast), P. argent inns Nobili (South 
America), P . kw Hake ns is Rath bun (North America), P. calcis 
ltathbun (blind species found in caves in Culm), /\ antroram 
Benedict (blind species from an artesian well in Texas), P. eigen • 
manni Hay (blind species from caves in Cuba). The Rev. T. R. 
R. Stabbing writes me that he has described and figured a species 


# For explanation of the Plate sea p. 574* 
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from Natal, so that South Africa has also a representative of the 
genus. It is surprising to find that, on the whole, there are only 
slight differences between the Australian species and P, variant 
from Europe or the species known from the American continent. 

Habitat in West Australia ,— Specimens of P. australis were 
first met with at Northam, a small town inland on the plateau, 
about 70 miles from the coast and at an elevation of roughly 
500 feet. They were captured in the River Avon, where it breaks 
up into small channels below the w T eir. The water is of course 
quite fresh. The largest specimens obtained have been caught 
at the above place, and the animal is quite plentiful at all seasons 
of the year. Large-sized specimens have also been captured in 
Gin Gin Brook, about 50 miles north of Perth and at an elevation 
of roughly 300 feet. Mr. W. B. Alexander, M.A., of the West 
Australian museum, has placed in my hands collections captured 
in Bibra Lake and the Serpentine River. The lake is a small 
expanse of water only a foot or so deep, if that in the dry season, 
and is situated on the coastal plain not so very far from the sea. 
The habitat of these lake specimens is very different from that of 
the Northam examples, and there is a characteristic difference 
in the size of the individuals, those from the Northam River 
being the larger. The average length of the individuals caught 
at Northam is 32 mm., against 20 mm. for the Bibra Like type. 

The Serpentine River is about 34 miles south of Perth, and 
the specimens were caught where the river leaves the hills and 
enters the coastal plain. The specimens from Northam aro 
dascribed and figured as the type specimens of Paktmonetes 
australis . 

Description, 

Body stout. Length of largest specimens 39 mm. from end of 
telson to tip of rostrum, and 72 Him. to tip of outstretched an ten me. 
The living animals are transparent, with a prevailing amber-green 
tint. Brown pigment flecks occur laterally on the posterior 
margins of the abdominal terga, and there are sometimes two 
delicate longitudinal lines on the carapace somewhat laterally 
situated. The carapace is not quite so long as the hist three 
abdominal segments. The sixth abdominal segment is almost 
twice the length of the fifth. 

Rostrum,--The rostrum is long and about equal in length to the 
carapace, but may be very slightly longer or shorter. The tip of 
the rostrum exceeds the distal margin of the antennal scales. 
The rostrum is laterally compressed and has a pronounced 
curvature trending upwards towards the apex. A few small 
cliromatopliores are present. The dorsal armament consists of 
usually five or six teeth which are almost equally spaced along 
the entire 'length of the rostrum. This is without counting a 
distal tooth which forms the upper portion of the bifid apex. 
The most posterior dorsal tooth is well behind the orbital notch, 
and the next one is immediately over it. There are three or four 
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ventral teetli. The dorso-ventral thick ness of the rostrum is not 
so great as that of P. variant*. 

Eyes .—The eyes are well developed and on fairly long stalks. 

Antennnles .—The antennules are as long as the abdomen with 
telson. The peduncle when extended does not attain the length 
of the rostrum by about one-third of the latter, and falls short of 
the distal margins of the antennal scales by about one-fifth the 
length of the scales. The shorter ramus of the outer antennule 
is fused to the longer for about half its length. 

Antenna *.—The antennal scales are large, long, and broad, ami 
• more than twice the* length of the antennal peduncle minus the 
first segment. They are not<juite so wide distallv as proximallv. 
The antennal peduncle falls short of the first segment of the 
pedunele of the antennule. 

Mandible. The mandibles are without palps. Tncisor and 
molar processes are well developed and tipped as indicated in the 
figure. 

Maxillnhr and Mavilhe .---These appendages are as figured. 
They possess no features of systematic importance marking them 
off* from t he similar appendages of P. variant. 

Ma.f'iUijH'des. —These are similar in structure to those of P. 
variant*. The third maxillipedes when extended reach approxi¬ 
mately to the end of the antemmn peduncle. 

Peneopods. The second peneopods are the longest, and when 
extended they overlap the antennai v scale by palms and fingers. 
The third penropods are about as long as the first, the fourth a 
little longer, and the fifth pair are the longest of the posterior 
three. The first pair of peiwopods attain almost the apex of the 
antennary scales when extended forwards. The chela? of the 
second pair are shorter than the carpus, and the daetylus slightly 
more than two-fifths length of palm. 

Telson .—The telson is longer than the preceding segment. It 
terminates in the mid-line with a spine. The armament consists 
of two pairs of stout spines and one pair of seta*. The latter are 
situated one on either side of the median spine. The posterior 
margin of the telson differs distinctly in shape from that of 
/*. variant. Two pail’s of spines are present on the dorsal surface 
of the telson. 

• Conclusion. 

PaUr mo nates australis occurs in the fresh-water of rivers some 
distance from the coast in West Australia, and is also found in 
shallow lakes on the coastal plain. 

Females bearing eggs which have been just extruded have 
been captured in September (Bibra Lake), and others bearing 
embryos not far from the hatching stage have l>een collected 
on January 1st from Gin Gin Brook. This would indicate that 
the breeding season coincides with the early months of the 
summer—the dry season. Most of our West Australian fresh¬ 
water animals breed in the winter or spring, ami many possess 
Pitoc. Zool. Soc.—1915, No. XL. 40 
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drought-resisting eggs. Unfortuately, newly hatched larvae 
have not yet been captured, so that we are unable to figure this 
stage. 

The species of Pahrmovetes known at present differ but slightly 
from one another, and the characters of most importance 
systematically which mark the Australian species are { a) rostrum, 
(b) rami of antenUule, (r) length of perseopods and their 
segments, (d) telson. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

PaltrmoneteB austral ul. 

Fig. 1. Rostrum (form with seven dorsal spines). X 9. 

2. Outer antennular flagellum (basal poition). 

3. Autenual untie and base ui antenna. X H. 

4. Mandible. X 20. 

5. Fust maxilla. X 12. 

S. Second muulla. X 12 

7 9. First, second, and thud maMllipedes. x 12. 

10. Second perueopod. X 7. 

11 13. Thud, fourth, and fifth peneopods. X 3. 

11. Telson. X 12. 
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41. The Keeping and J^r«M><lin<^ of Tasmanian Devils 
(Sartophilips Itarri.si) . Hy Mrs. Mahy G. HohKUTs, 

G.M.Z.S., M.1LA.0.U. 

r u Hm»i\c*(I Jum* 21. lWlii K«»acl <)ttol»w 20. 1015.' 

(Text-figure J.) 


l*\nr I. 

1 7 nt.il 1 was ashed by Mr. A. S. Le Kouef, Dircctoi of the 
Zoological Durdens, Mooiv Park, New South Wales, enrlv in 11110 
to obtain, if possible, Tasmanian Tigers (Thylacinu*> ci/iwccyhaiax) 
and Devils (>N 'arrophihta harrisi) for the London Zoological N»eict\, 
1 had never thought of keeping either of these* animals in my 
collection ; in fact, they were quite unknown to me except as 
museum specimens, although 1 had frequently united remote 
parts of our island. I have vivid recollections, however, of how, 
when a young child at hoarding-school in the late forties, some 
of the girls Irom Hothwell, near the taike District, used to gi\e 
graphic and ten ifving accounts of the Tasmanian l)c\ils with 
their double row of teeth. This belief is not }et exploded, as it 
was impressed upon me lately with the utmost confidence by a 
country \isitor tlmt such was the wise; he not only believed, hut 
said “he had seen.” The teeth hu\e been described to me b\ a 
scientist as truncated. 

Shortly after hearing from Mr. Ja? Soucf, by means of adver- 
t.ising, writing, etc. I obtained three for the Ijondon Society, and 
having then become thoroughly interested 1 determined to keep 
some myself. Since that time a large number have passed 
through my hands, ami more than once 1 have boon “a woman 
possessed of seven devils/* 

fn April 1911 I received a family (a mother and four young), 
and again in September of the same year a similar lot arrived. 
The former were very young, and 1 lmd the opportunity of 
watching their growth almost from their first appearance when 
partly protruding from the pouch. When sending them, the 
trapper wrote that •* the mother was so quiet, I need not he afraid 
to pick her up in my arms.” The little ones hung from her jHmcli 
(heads hidden in it), and she lay still and motionless as if afraid 
of hurting them by moving, and allowed me to stroke her head 
with my hand. However timid they may he, and undoubtedly 
they are extremely so, growling and showing their teeth when 
frightened, they always evince this gentleness and stillness when 
nursing little ones. 

The skin of the young, on arrival, had the appearance of a 
slate-coloured kid glove, the tail darker towards the tip. The 
hair could la 1 seen growing black and velvety from the head 
downwards, the latter being hidden in the pouch for some days, 

40* 
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and it was interesting to note the progress of the growth of the 
hair from day to day. The shoulders were covered while the 
hind-quarters were almost, or quite, bare, although a faint streak 
of white was discernible where the white markings were to come 
later on. At this early stage, should the mother get up to 
move about, which she rarely does in the daytime, the young 
somehow scramble into the pouch again. 

This family went later to the London Society, but the second, 
which came on the 16th of September, 1 kept for my own pleasure, 
with the exception of the mother; as she had lost a foot when 
being trapped, I thought it best to have her destroyed later on. 
Unfortunately, when they were about lfalf grown one escaped into 
the garden, and the next morning her mutilated remains were 
found—she had fallen a. victim to our two fox-terriers. The three 
survivors have been ever since an unfailing source of interest 
and amusement to my family, to visitors, and myself. When a 
bone or piece of meat was thrown to them a tug-of-war was 
always the result, and sometimes a chase into one door and out 
of the other of the little cave. At other times, while one has 
been holding on to a bone held in my hand, 1 have lifted it 
completely off the ground, while another would cling on round 
the waist and try to pull it down. 

Many visitoi*s from the Commonwealth have heard such exag¬ 
gerated accounts of the ferocity and ugliness of the Tasmanian 
Devil (others, again, have believed it to be a myth), that they 
sometimes express surprise when they see them so lively, sprightly 
and excited, running out to my call ; they then remark, “the 
devil is not so black as he is painted.” 

Two of these Devils were latterly kept together as a pair, and 
for the purposes of this article I will call them Billy and Truganini, 
after the last two survivors of our lost Tasmanian rime. These 
showed no disposition to breed until April 11)13, and my obser¬ 
vation of them and of many others that 1 have had in my keeping 
is, that the disinclination to take up maternal duties is always on 
the pirt of the female. I then noticed suddenly a decided change— 
that Billy would not allow her to come out of their little den ; if 
she did venture w’hen called to be fed, or at other times, he imme¬ 
diately attacked her and would drag her back by the ear, or any 
other part, but although otherwise cruel, he would carry food in to 
her. When I called her, it was pitiable to hear her whining; but 
it was of no avail, for Billy was a relentless tyrant and kept her in 
strict seclusion for quite ten or twelve days; then early in May he 
allowed her to be free once more. From thence onward, although 
they were sometimes peaceable and affectionate, the balance of 
power was completely on Truganini's side; she constantly resented 
his approach by biting and snarling at him : it seemed as if 
coming events cast their shadows before, and she instinctively 
felt that he would do the young some injury. From now her 
pouch was anxiously scanned day by day, but it was some time 
before I could be sure that it was gradually enlarging. I had been 
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advised by l)i\ lfornnday, of* Uie New York Zoological Park, that 
if ever the Tigers or Devils were likely to have young, to remove 
the male, and as soon as I was certain, I had Hilly taken away 



and placed with the other member of the family. This made 
Truganini moat unhappy, ns he was near enough for her to hear 
him, besides which, the two males fought; so, being cautioned by 
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my family that perhaps my interference might cause a disaster, 
1 yielded and replaced him, doing so with many misgivings. 
Mattel's went on much the same until late in September, when to 
my delight a tail, and at other times part of a small body, could 
be seen sticking out of the pouch, more especially when the 
mother sat up to wash her face, or rolled upon her l>ack; unlike 
domestic cats, the devils use both paws for washing, placing them 
together and thus making a cup-like depression which, wlieu 
thoroughly licked, is rubbed well over the face. Everything looked 
very promising on the Sunday before Michaelmas Day, when I 
noticed Truganini carrying large bunches of straw about in her 
mouth, evidently seeking for a retired place to make a bed, and 
we had already placed some fern logs in a corner of their yard. 
As Billy would follow her about and interfere, I had a box put 
down with a hole cut in the side that she might hide under: hut 
it was of no use, ns where she went he would also go, and a scrim¬ 
mage was the inevitable result. Early next morning, with many 
misgivings I left home for ten days, only to find on my ref urn 
fhat her jtouch was empty and that the joung had disappeared, 
and as no remains whatever had been found, 1 could only conclude 
that they lmd been eaten by Billy. 

Thus ended all my hopes and anticipations for 1913. 1 have 

not so far related an incident that, took place just before the 
breeding-sea son. Being hopeful that Truganini might have 
young in her pouch, and my assistant being as usual very bu«\. 
Professor T. T. Flynn, of the Tasmanian Universif v, who is 
always interested in our marsupials, kindly offered to examine 
her pouch. As soon ns an attempt was made to catch her, Billv 
grasped the position of aifnirs and fought to defend her with all 
his might, even getting behind her in the little cave, putting a 
paw on each shoulder and holding her tightly, lest she miglit get 
into what appeared to him to be the danger zone. By dint of 
perseverance and a little strategy he w*as outwitted at last, but 
our hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

Truganini has now passed through another period of retirement, 
and I am hoping to recoid shortly a greater measure of success 
for 1914. 

T cannot close this article without a few words in defence of the 
Tasmanian Devil, as I am sure that it is more or less 44 misunder¬ 
stood, 9 ’ and the article with photograph pul dished in the 4 Koval 
Magazine 9 for October 1913 under the name of L. R, Brightwell, 
F.Z.K., is, I consider, greatly exaggerated both as regards their 
appearance and character, viz., “They are well named, for they 
tear everything, even sheep, to pieces if they get the chance. 9 * 

On several occasions when one of mine has escaped, the only 
mischief done has been the destruction of a fowd or a duck or two. 
It would have been just as easy for a wallaby to luive been killed 
if they had had the inclination, a bout which our fox-terriers w'ould 
not have hesitated for a minute if a chance had occurred. When 
in transit to London last year one escaped, and I lmve lieen told 
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by the chief officer of the vessel that il the passengers were much 
alarmed as there were children on board, and someone went about 
with a revolver/* Later I came across the butcher who was in 
charge at the time, and he appeared to have been rather amused 
than otherwise, and told me the missing one was discovered at 
last quietly sleeping under the berth of one of the sailors ! 1 

don't wonder, with the reputation that the devils have, that the 
passengers were alarmed. 


Part II. 

Having written so much in the first part about the keeping 
and breeding of Tasmanian Devils, I fear I have not many fresh 
facts to relate for 1914, The season arrived a month earlier, and 
liilly released his little mate from retirement on the 20th of 
March. She was just as disagreeable to him afterwards as she 
had been on the former occasion, biting and snarling whenever 
he approached her, and on the 8th of July I removed him from 
the enclosure. There was nothing of importance to note until the 
.30th of the month, when a little tail was seen sticking out of the 
pouch, and on the following day a foot and thigh were visible. 

1 will now give my observations on certain days following. 
August .3rd—Little ones jKtrtlv hanging out of pouch. 1 must 
not forget to state that about this time, or a little later, Truga was 
observed carrying bundles of straw about in her mouth, witli 
which to make her bed, and finally took them behind the fern logs 
that we had thrown down, hut unfortunately 1 omitted to note the 
exact date. 4th, 5th, and 6th - Sometimes saw three tails only. 
7th A little one lying on its back, feet in air and head in pouch. 
On the 9th, for the first time, the man saw one standing alone on 
a fern log, when it immediately scrambled down to the mother. 
10th, 11th, and 12th - Mother frequently seen, sometimes with 
only three tails observable, at other times little ones exposed, 
bodies resting on the ground with the heads hidden. From 
these observations, I may point out how difficult it is to know 
exactly when the young are able to leave the pouch, it being 
coincident, 1 think, with the making of the bed hv the mother. 
On the morning of the l.3th Truga ran out to meet me, jumping 
over fern logs, and left a little one whining behind, having the 
tails of the other two and a foot showing outside the pouch ; 
she went back at once to the young one, when it immediately got 
on her back. 14th—Mother came out with two dangling from 
her,leaving a little one behind crying; she at once ran back and 
returned with all three in her pouch. Next day when she came 
forward to meet me, only tw f o tails and a foot could be seen. 
16th—All three were hanging out, and instead of jumping over 
ferns as usual, she had scraped away the straw and earth and 
came out from an opening underneath them. By this time they 
were gettingquite covered with hair, white markings distinct, and 
sometimes when disturbed they would make a faint attempt at 
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a bark. From the 19th to the 23rd inclusive they were occasion¬ 
ally seen all together out, yet on the three days following I 
saw her about with two dangling from her. On the evening of 
the 27th, upon her running out to meet me, I threw her some 
meat, which she earned in to the young, afterwards returning for 
more for them, and eventually lay down contentedly in front of 
the opening. 29th—All three playing like puppies, biting each 
other and pulling one another about by the ears. 30th—Whole 
family hanging from the mother as she ran out, and one hardly 
knows which to admire most, her patience and endurance, or 
the hardihood of the young in holding on and submitting to so 
much knocking about. The whole process seems very casual and 
most remarkable, when compared with the breeding and rearing 
of other marsupials. With the Kangaroo and allied types the 
head is seen first, looking out of the pouch, find in the early stages 
is quite bare. Sept. 1st—Young ones playing in their little 
corner. 9th—Not been seen this month in their mother’s pouch. 
30th—Coming out all alone for pieces of meat and evidently able 
to look after themselves. At the beginning of the New Year 
I removed them to other quarters and replaced Billy, much to the 
annoyance of Truga ; probably she resented the loss of her little 
ones, and showed her anger by biting him severely about the 
body and leaving various tooth-marks. 

From observations made during the two seasons, I have come 
to the conclusion that about four months and a half elapse 
between the breeding-season and the time the young are able to 
leave the pouch. 

The baby devils had the sense of smell very strongly developed; 
immediately 1 approached, their nostrils would begin to work anil 
a vigorous sniffing would go on. They were also expert climbers, 
and although I laid some specially constructed yards made, they 
would get up the wirarnetting and walk along the top rail quite 
easily; at other times they would climb a pear-tree growing in 
their enclosure and sit in the branches like cats. 

General Remarks. 

I have always found devils rather fond of a bath ; quite 
recently, going down to their yard after an illness and finding 
only a drinking vessel, I ordered a larger one to be put in, and 
they showed their pleasure by going in at once, sometimes two 
at a time. I have occasionally poured water from a can over 
them, when they would run to and fro under it with much 
enjoyment. 

Their sight in daylight is rather defective; they seem to pick 
up their food more readily by smelling than by seeing, and I 
think they can see objects better at a distance. 

At the present time I have six running together, my own three 
and three that I bought when in their mother's pouch. All are 
tame, frolicsome, and lively. I can go in and have a bit of fun 
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with them, and when 1 am outside their enclosure they frequently 
climb the wire*netting to the height of nearly six feet, and get 
their little black faces close to mine with evident delight. We 
have tried more than once to get them photographed, but it is 
impossible to keep them quiet, they are on for a scamper all the 
time. Recently an adult escaped, and it was discovered by a 
passing school-boy sitting on a high fence bordering the street, 
under the shade of some elm-trees, many people passing on the 
foot-path without observing it. They are, however, always very 
timid when coming down. 

They are fond of the sun, and look well when basking in it, the 
rays shining through make their ears appear a bright red, for*} 
feet parallel with the head, hind-quarters quite flat on the ground 
and turned out at light angles, somewhat as a frog. 

My sympathy with my little black “ brothers and sisters ” is 
intense, probably evoked by having suffered much mentally owing 
to the gross cruelties which have come under my notice, the 
result of capturing them in traps. Frequently three or four ha\e 
been sent to ine in a crate, only to find later on one with a foot 
shot ott* or n broken leg. In a consignment received some time 
ago, a, dead one was found : it bore unmistakable signs of a snare 
previously, round the neck, one foot was gone (an old injury), 
and finally a recently smashed leg much swollen, the cause of 
death. 1 communicated with the S. P. <J. A., and since then 
have had none from that district. 

I have derived much pleasure from studying the habits and 
disposition of the Tasmanian Devils, and have found that they 
respond to kindness, and certainly show affection and pleasure 
when J approach them. 1 have been led to believe that no case 
of their breeding in captivity has been recorded, and certainly 
not in Tasmania. 

Others w r ho do not know or understand them may think of them 
as they like, but I, who love them, and have had considerable 
experience in keeping most of our marsupials, from the Thylaeine 
down to the Opossum Mouse (1 ho mien nana), will always regard 
them as first favourites, my little black playmates. 
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42, Notes on the Footling of Snakes in Captivity. 

By E. (J. Boulengek, F.Z.S., (Curator of Reptiles. 

[Received October 8, 1915 : Head October 2(1, 1915.J 

Some years ago, in n paper contribute*! to the ‘ Proceedings ’ 
of the Society by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell ami Mr. R. 1. Pocock, 
entitled “The Feeding of Reptiles in Captivity” (1*. Z. S. 1907, 
p. 785), a general account was given of the feeding habits of the 
Snakes then living in the Gardens, together with records of a large 
number of individual specimens, showing the amount consumed 
lietween the months of May and October. My own general 
observations tally with those of Dr. Mitchell and Mr. Pocock, 
and my object in presenting this paper is to lay before the 
Society some additional facts, to show how unnecessary it is to 
feed the snakes on live creatures, and to give a detailed record of 
the amount taken and of the regularity of the meals in a number 
of specimens over a period of a year. 

Previous to my appointment at the Gardens 1 had fed the few 
snakes kept l>y me on live animals, being under the influence of 
the popular belief either that many snakes would not take dead 
food at all, or that, at any rate, in most cases much time had 
'to he spent in inducing them to do so. On taking over the 
charge of the reptiles here, I confess 1 was surprised to find 
how readily they accepted dead prey. 1 was nevertheless of 
opinion that some individuals would not accept dead food under 
any circumstances, and I therefore asked ami obtained the 
Secretary's permission to offer live food in certain cases where 
dead bad been persistently refused. From the summer of 1911 
up to that of 1915, living prey was offered to nine snakes that 
had refused the dead as food. The results given below are, 1 
think, convincing, showing that, with possible rare exceptions, 
a snake that refuses to feed on dead animals is not more likely 
to accept these if alive. 

1. Anaconda (Euneetp* murium). 

This snake, a large specimen, Iff feet in length, refused dead 
food for the first eight months of its captivity. A live duck was 
offered on two occasions in the course of the first fortnight of the 
9th month, but was refused on both. The third week it was 
once more given dead food, and this was accepted. It has since 
fed with the greatest regularity on dead chickens and ducks, 
consuming on an average one a fortnight. 

2. Reticulated Python ( Fython rriicukitm). 

This, a very large snake measuring 24 ft., hail fed since its 
arrival in 1898 with some regularity on dead kids and <lncks. 
In August 1911 it broke its jaw in the process of swallowing a 
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kid. The jaw was set in plaster of Paris, and the setting was 
removed a month later. After the accident it refused to feed, 
and in November it was decided to tempt it with something 
alive. Live ducks were offered on two occasions in November, 
but were not taken. Iu the first week of December it was once 
more given dead food—a duck, which was immediately accepted. 
The snake unfortunately died a few weeks later. 

3. Common Boa (Boa constrictor). 

This snake, measming 7 ft., was presented to the Society in 
July 1912, It had been kept in captivity some time before its 
arrival here, and been fed on live food only. For the first two 
months of its captivity at the Gardens it was offered dead rats, 
rabbits, and pigeons, all of which were refused. As it had pre¬ 
viously fed well on live animals it was, in September and October, 
offered such, but they were not taken. In November dead food 
was again offered and this time accepted, the snake feeding 
henceforth with some regularity up to June 1913, when pneu¬ 
monia caused its death. 

4. South- African House-Snake ( Bond on infernal is). 

This snake had been kept by me for two years previous to iny 
taking over the charge of the reptiles here. It had been fed 
on live mice. On its transference to our Gardens it at once 
took dead food. 

5. Puff Adder (Bitis arietans). 

Received in June 1911, this snake fed with some regularity on 
dead rats up to the end of l)eecInl>el , . For the liist six mouths 
of 1912, however, it refused food, and as it was getting thin we 
decided in June of that year to let it have live food. Live lats 
were accepted during j>art of June, July, and August, and part 
of September. Towards the end of the latter month, dead food 
was substituted and taken, the snake feeding on dead rats to 
within a week of its death in January 1914. 

6. Bush master (Lachesis mains). 

This snake was presented to the Society in December 1912. 
As I had been informed by Mr. Mole, of Trinidad, who had 
experience of this species, that it had never been induced to take 
dead prey, after offering it dead rats for three consecuthe weeks, 
I obtained the permission to give it live food. The live rats 
were, however, likewise rejected, and the snake died in March of 
starvation. 

7. Bushmaster (Lachesis mutus). 

This specimen, received in April 1913, was likewise offered 
living animals after refusing dead food for some weeks. It also 
refused to feed at all, and died in September. 
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8. Chioss ed Viper (Lachmis allvnutlm). 

This snake, received in April 1914, was ottered living food 
after having refused dead prey for fifteen months. The live mice 
were accepted, but unfortunately the snake died shortly after its 


l). Texas Rattlesnake (Crotalus atrox). 

The snake, acquired in June 11)09, fed from time to time upon 
deanl animals up to June 1911. Having refused food from then 
up to September, and as it was becoming emaciated, in the first 
week of September it was ottered live rats, which were refused. 
The following week it fed on three dead mice. Prom that day 
to its death in January 1912 it refused all food whether live 
or dead. 

10. Texas Rattlesnake (I’roUdn* atrox). 

As this snake, which was received in May 1912. refused dead 
food for the first six weeks of its captivity, it was derided to 
give it living animals, and it was ottered live rats during the 
month of July, it, however, refused both the live and the dead 
food, and died in September. 

Although a number of persons with much experience in keeping 
these reptiles in captivity, have been unsuccessful in inducing 
their specimens to accept dead prey, the above records, 1 think, 
prove that, in our Hardens, at. least, it is quite unnecessary to 
give any snakes live food, as out of about. 300 snakes kept bete 
during the period covering these observations, with the exception 
of the Crossed Viper which died shortly after its meal, not a 
single snake would feed on live animals only, and in four cases 
dead focal was accepted after the live prey had been refused. 

A point greatly m favour of giving dead animals to the snakes 
lies in the possibility of examining the former for tubercle. Vp 
to the month of June 1910 the animals intended for the snakes 
were not examined. At the suggestion, however, of Professor 
dimmer, the Society’s Pathologist, from that date onwards the 
food has been carefully inspected and about 5 per cent, condemned, 
with the result that tubercle in snakes which prior to June 1910, 
accounted for 14 per cent, of the deaths, lias been reduced to just 
over 3 per cent. In the years 1908, 1909, and the first lmlf 
of 1910, l>efore the inauguration of the new system, 33 snakes 
in all died of tubeivle, while since the examination of the food, 
*. e. the second half of 1910, and the years 1911, 1912, 1913, 
1914, and the first half of 1915, there have been 23 cases only. 

Jt is generally believed that if snakes will take dead animals 
these have to be quite freshly killed and warm. Such is, 
however, not the ease, for, as lias been pointed out by Dr. 
Ohalmers Mitchell and Mr. Pocock, the prey is frequently not 
tuken until long after it has been introduced into the cages. 
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As an instance of this, it is, I think, worth recording that one 
of our large Indian Pythons on one occasion did not take a 
rabbit which had been given it at 4 o’clock on a winter’s after¬ 
noon, until 9 o’clock next morning, when, as was only to be 
expected after 17 hours in a temperature of nearly 80°, it was 
in an almost putrid condition. 

Another point of peculiar interest is that while tame mts are 
acceptable to a large number of the snakes, wild rats are seldom 
taken, and even when accepted are not digested but brought up 
again a few days later. That this should be the case with rats 
caught outside the Gardens is understandable, but the wild rats 
I refer to are those caught in the Gardens and are therefore, 
living as they do on the remnants of the food provided for the 
exhibits, comparatively clean feeders. 

The experience of Mr. H. N. Ridley who, writing of the 
pythons in the Botanical Gardens in Singapore, stated that small 
specimens fed about once a month, large ones once in six to 
nine months, did not coincide with that of J)r. Mitchell and 
Mr. Pocock, who recorded the fact that the majority of specimens 
fed with the greatest regularity during the summer months, 
some only refusing food when about to shed their skins. As 
may l>e seen below, my experience with the large snakes likewise 
differs from that of Mr. Ridley: two large specimens feeding on 
as many as thirty occasions during the year, the longest period 
of fasting amounting to just over a month ; while of the smaller 
specimens it will be noted that a Boa which did not fast for a 
longer period than three weeks, fed on thirty-five occasions in 
the course of a year. 

The table on p. 587 gives a detailed record of the feeding of a 
number of healthy specimens over a period of one year. 
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4.‘L Contributions to tho Anatomy ami Systematic Arrange¬ 
ment. of the Oesioidea. By Frank E. Bkpdakd, M.A., 
I).Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society. 

[Receixed Ortolier 1, 1915; Itead October 2*» } 1915.] 
(Text-figures I - <».) 

Will. ( )n T aw [a srnt nun \ is ( Pa ron a) an d 
Allikd Forms. 

IvDKV. 

Introductory 5*»9 

Description of Dfinuurt » sp. 590 

T have in my possession a considerable number of examples of 
a (Jestode from the Ostrich Strut/* io inaxuicnH, which are either 
identical with T*r*tia strath ion ix of Parona.*, or belong to a 
closely allied species. The description given by Parona is not 
<piite sutlicient to enable the identity of his species and mine 
to lie established beyond doubt. But it is at least clear, as 1 
shall point, out presently, bv comparing the facts of structure 
one by one, tlmt the species described by Parona and that to be 
described here by myself are not to be referred to the species 
described under the same specific name by v. Linstow +. 

Although the details given b\ Parona are scanty, they are 
<piite sutlicient in iny opinion to forbid any confusion between 
his species and that more fully dealt with l»v v. Linstow. My 
chief reasons for regarding them as t wo distinct species are the 
following. In the first place, v. Linstow's (Jestode was obtained 
from Strtrikio wo!)/bfto/)Jifntes ; I infer that Parona obtained his 
worms from Strath in ramrhia, The srolex of Tcvnia strvthioni't 
of v. Linstow is only 1*18 nun. broad, while the species described 
by Parona has a stouter srolex of 2 mm. diameter*. 

“ Kin eigen tliehe Uostelliun ist. liicht. vorhanden says 
v. Linstow of liis species, while that described by Parona 
has, according to his figure, a quite strong rostellmn. Corre¬ 
lated with this would appear to he the feebler character of 
the rostellar hooks in the worm from Ntruthio inohfbd ophamm* 
The width of the proglottids in the two forms also appears to 
differ greatly; in the Tamiid described by v. Linstow, the diameter 
is hut 4 mm.; while in Panina's specimens the same measure¬ 
ment was from 8 to 9 mm., i. r. quite double that of the first - 
named variety. This seems, like the other feature, mentioned in 

* Ann. Mas. (’ix. (Ionova, (*2n) ii. 1885, p. 125. 

+ Arcli. Mikv. Aunt. \lui. 1893, p. 14-7. 

X But sec tin* observations of Zilluff quoted later (on p. 591) which tend to 
reduce the importance of this apparent difference, hut do not affect what follows 
in tlu* above rjwiuf. 

Proc. Zook. Son. - 1915, No. XL1. 
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this brief account of differences, to he hard to reconcile* with 
specific identity. The account given hv Parona of internal 
structure is so slight that the comparison cannot he pursued 
further. 

A question of nomenclature thus arises. The name Tania 
strath ioa is first occurs in Rudolphis u Synopsis ’’ *, it is there a 
name a nudntn, hut given on the authority of Houtturn in 
MUller’s edition of Linnieusf. In the earlier work of Rudolphil 
the same worm (J presume) is named Tania slnithiocameli , and 
is also a nomen a ad tun, and again referred to II outturn in 
Midler’s Lmmeus§. I am indebted to Mr. (J. Davies Sherhorn 
for kindly informing me that Houttuyn himself |j does not refer 
to the ostrich at all in his work, though Tienias are mentioned. 
Jt is thus erroneous to term the species Ttenia strathioais or 
Ternia strnthioemndi Houttuyn. 

In Muller’s work there is no name given at all; the occurrence 
of a 7'anin in the ostrich being merely mentioned. ’I'lms if a 
nomen na,dnm has any claim at all to he admitted, the species is 
to be referred to Rudolphi and is to he railed Tania strnthio- 
camelt\ since the earlier of the two works by that author which 
mention the species calls it by that name. Diesing* § , how¬ 
ever, quoting both Muller and Kudolphi’s two works, terms the 
species Tania, strath ion is. but again as a 'no men nndtnn . The 
earliest actual description therefore of a Tania from Strathio is 
that of Pimm a already referred to. We may perhaps wifely 
accept his name, since it. is accompanied by a description though 
not a conclusive one. J shall have to return again to this matter 
in considering the species to which it seems necessary to refer 
the worms which 1 now describe. 

The scoter of the worm which forms the subject of the present 
communication is a little over 1 mm. in breadth in the two or 
three examples in which I measured it. The region of greatest, 
breadth is opposite to the suckers; hut. the breadth was not 
increased by the extrusion of the latter. The suckers lay within 
the contour of the scolex. It. is clear therefore that this species 
has a less robust, scolex than Parona’s Tan ia strath ion is. Hut 
while the actual measurements of the scolex of my species agree 
more with those of the worms described by v. Linstow as Tania 
strath ionis , my species shows a scolex with a well-developed 
rostellum, thus disagreeing with v. Linstow’s worms and so far 
agreeing with that descriWal by Parona. This is very evident 
from the figure given by Parona **, where the hardly extruded 
rostellum is plainly exhibited. Parona does not state the number 

* Eutoy. Sjn. Mant. 1810, p. 1T-J. 

f billin'* * Natiirsmchichfto von P. L. S. Muller, Tli. \i. Ild. ii. p. 0(4. 

1 Entoz. Hint. Nat. 1810, p. 2(H). 

§ It in to hr noted that tin* initials of Muller are as stated here. He is referred 
o as “ 8t. Muller " hv Rudolphi, and “ H. A1 tiller ” by Uiesing. 

(I Nntuurlyke Histone, vol. i. pt. 14, 1770. 

Systemu Helm tut hum. i, 1850, p, 555. 

# * Parona, foe. cit. pi. vi. tig. 2. 
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of hooks present on the rostellum ; v. Linstow gives the number 
found hy himself as 180. 1 find in njy species something 

between 120 and 130. These hooks are, as in other Darahtm . of 
the well-known hammer-shape so characteristic of the family 
Davaineidie. 

The hooks really form two concentric rows, which arrange¬ 
ment is only clear in sections which pass through the “handle'* 
part of the hook; that they are of different sizes is only shown 
in the “ head" of the hammer, where one series is much shorter 
than the other; I could Hud no such difference in thickness in 
the “handin'* region of the hooks. An alternation between 
larger and smaller hooks is stated by Parona to occur in his 
species. The hooks are of course implanted upon the edge of the 
circular rostelhim. They are of the usual golden-hrown colour. 
Von Linstow has represented the hooks of his examples, called 
by him T<ritia xt ruth inn /*, as being weak and frayed out at the 
point of implantation. 1 h ive found nothing of the kind in the 
robust (though small) hooks of the examples examined hy 
myself. 

My own observations are in Fact, more in accord with those of a 
Inter investigator than those referred to. Dr. Zilluff*, referring 
only to v. Lin slew's paper and not to that of Parona, naturally 
finds differences to reeoid (‘•naturally" if J am correct in 
thinking that v. Linstow \s specimens are of another species than 
that which Parona and 1 describe). He emphasizes the rostellum 
and gives the diameter of tin* scolex as 1\TJ mm., the dimensions 
agreeing with mine rather than with Parona’a. Hut this author 
does not mention from what species of Stnft/tio he obtained the 
material. 

The ttHfkwH are not armed, as is the case in certain other 
members of the genus, a great part of the species of which have 
armed suckers. ] believe that I can state this fact positively. 
Excepting where the retractor muscles aie attached to the 
suckers, the latter lie for the most part free within the cavity of 
the scolex to which they are fitted. A space is generally visible 
between sucker and body-wall. Although theie is no apparent 
difference that l could detect between the individual suckers, 1 
have noted in this, worm a means of distinguishing tin* dorsal 
from the ventral couple. The two dorsal vessels, instead of 
ending in the medullary region like the ventral vessels of the 
water-vascular system, bend dorsally, each of them perforating 
the layer of longitudinal muscles of the cortex ends in the 
neighbourhood of one of the sucker**. The exact mode of ending 
1 did not ascertain. It. is thereto]e possible to distinguish two 
of the suckers as belonging to the dorsal suiface. The characters 
of the musculature of the scolex 1 shall deal with later in 

* “ Yertslciehejule Stmlien uher dir Muskiilnlttr <lrj* SKolex drr (Vstoden,” 
Inaujr.-PiHs. Pniv. Zurich, 1912. (PuMislird i»Ho in Airh. f. Xnturp. of tlu* sum- 
year.) See also Luke in Zool. An/., wii. 1801. j>. 2s0. 
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connection with the general arrangement of the muscles of the 
body. 

Yon Linstow particularly mentions that in the species studied 
by himself, the anterior part of the, body is devoid of calcareous 
bodies. In the specimens which I have examined by sections/ 
the calcareous bodies are peculiarly numerous anteriorly, and 
especially in the scolex, where they form in parts closely aggre¬ 
gated masses as is shown in the accompanying sketch (text-fig. 1). 

Text-figure 1. 


,h. 



m. 

Longitudinal Motion through >*rolcv. 


cti. fukaveons bodies. h. Hooks seen in transverse section through “root.” 
»». Muscles of rostellum ending alxn e in rostellum. *, Sucker. 
w.v, Wnter-vasculnr tuWs. 


I need not describe their distribution in the scolex exactly, for 
they occur everywhere between the outer skin and the suckers 
and rostellum, except, however, among the muscle-fibres of the 
longitudinal muscular layer. Further back in the neck region 
the medulla is largely occupied by masses of calcareous bodies 
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which are generally speaking very abundant in this species, so 
much so that 1 should be inclined to add the abundance of these 
bodies to any definition of the species. This is another reason 
for refusing to accept the identity of the worms from Strnthio 
7 nasairns with those from Strnthio 'ntolt/hrfojjhfutes. 

The general shape of the body of this worm is as figured by 
Pa mutt. The anterior region of the body is slender; it is much 
wider posteiiorly, but not by any means so wide as in the species 


Text-figure 2. 



Part of a traiiMcrM* section through a proglottid in antciinr u-gion of hoilj. 

(\ Cuticle. L\ & J 0 Layer* ot longitudinal muscles. 7’. Traistmo 
muscle*. 


described hy Parana. 1 found o mm. to he the greatest diameter 
of the posterior proglottids. They art* overlapping, and ns a 
rule so contracted as to be much wider than long. In a few cases 
the proglottids were, however, more expanded, but were never 
actually longer than broad. The worms reach a length of perhaps 
nine or ten inches. 

The cortical layer is deep, the diameter being greater ilian 
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that of the medullary layer. This is particularly marked in the 
anterior segments, where the reproductive organs are only just 
beginning to appear. The longitudinal muscle-layer presents 
definite diameters in the arrangement of its fibres, as is general 
among Cestodes. It is not usual to find accurate figures of the 
course of these fibres, which are constantly of systematic im¬ 
portance. 1 therefore attempt to reproduce here such accurate 
drawings. 

At the base of the rostellum the longitudinal muscles lie in a 
continuous circular layer, in which form they are implanted upon 
the rostellum. A little further back, at the level of the suckers, 
the layer of muscles is markedly divided up into separate bundles 
which are of different sizes. There are 12 or 13 of these 
separate bundles which are more or less completely separated. 
In the neck, which immediately follows upon the scolex, the 
bundles cease to exist as separate structures except at the two 
sides opposite to the water-vascular tubes. The unsegmented or 
neck region in this worm is very short and, as in the other 
examples ascribed to the species Tania strut lit onis cel T. struth 'to- 
cameli , it may fairly l>e remarked that a neek can hardly he said 
to be present. Further back—hut still in the anterior region 
of the body, where the gonads and their duels are still only 
recognizable as a mass of condensed nuclei—the longitudinal 
muscular layer has more or less acquired its definitive airange- 
ment. It is hem (text-fig. 2) divisible into two quite distinct 
sheets. That nearest to the medulla consists of a row' of 
bundles each consisting of a good number of individual fibres 
which are packed close together and separated by vertical fibres 
forming a dividing palisade. Above this is a veiy distinct space 
dividing the lower layer from the upper. This space is formed 
of ground-tissue, and there is no trace therein that I could 
discover of transverse^ m \ iscle-fibres. On the outer side of this 
space is a layer of smaller bundles, t. e . each bundle consisting 
of comparatively few fibres, and above this again, without any 
marked interval, a certain number of single muscle-fibres, which 
complex reaches some way towards the subcuticular layer. In¬ 
side the whole longitudinal layer of muscles is a thin layer of 
transverse fibres separating these in the usual way from the 
medulla. Further back in the body the same arrangement 
exists, but it is not so clear cut as anteriorly. That is to say, 
the two layers of the longitudinal sheet aie quite recognizable, 
but they are not so markedly divided from each oilier. This is 
shown in text-fig. 3. 

Besides the sheets of muscle mentioned so far, the worm has, 
like most other Cestodes, a dorso-ventral system. 1 have already 
spoken of dorso-ventral fibres running between the bundles of 
the longitudinal coat. In addition to these the medulla is 
traversed by single fibres which cross it at right angles to its 
long diameter, and are numerous, dividing the medulla into quite 
narrow segments when seen in transverse sections. 
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The water-macular tube a of this worm present no remarkable 
characters. The much larger ventral vessel is alone present in 
the posterior segments. Anteriorly both tubes are visible ami 
superposed. The transverse trunks unite the ventrals in each 
segment. The usual valvular flaps in the ventral vessel are 
obvious and attached, as i.s usual (hut not universal), to the inner 
wall of that tube. 

Text-figure .*1. 



I'art of u ti’iiiiMrw Motion tlnougli :i proglottid m tlit* postouor tvgioji of 
th<* l>o»l\. 

trttrriim as m tr\l*fiir. Z. 


The male aatl female efferent ducts open into a cloaca genitalis 
which is not specially deep. The genital pores are completely 
unilateral in this species, and somewhat, anterior in position, at 
any rate in front of the middle line of the lateral border. 1 have 
found so many orifices in succession opening on to one side 
of the body, that i cannot believe that, the conditions are for 
instance as in Chapmaniu laaricollh y, where the orifices really 
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are alternate, though many open successively on to one side. 
All the pores that 1 found were on the same side of the body. 

The cirrus-sac is comparatively short *, ns in many species of 
JJavaiuea, hut not in all. It only just readies the nerve-cord. 
It opeus into the cloaca genitalis in front of anil to one side of 
the vagina. The exact shape of the cirrus-sac has been carefully 
described in many Cost odes by many writers, and thus specific 
distinctions have been partly based upon its characters. The 
cirrus-sac of the present species shows that care must he taken 
in such descriptions. For 1 find considerable differences between 
the cirrus-sac in different segments, a state of affairs to be 
accounted for no doubt by varying contraction of its muscular 
walls. 


Text-figure 4. 



C. 


Longitudinal section through cirrus-sac* (r.). 
n. Ken e-cord. o. Orifice of genital cloaca, v. Vagina, r.d. Vus deferens. 

More usually perhaps the cirrus-sac has the appearance repre¬ 
sented in text-figure 4, which is drawn from a horizontal 
section through a more anterior segment. The cirrus-sac opens 
directly into the cloaca genitalis, and is of the same character 
and of pretty well the same diameter throughout. The walls are 
muscular but not thick ; nor are they thicker in one region than 
in another. Thevas deferens perforates the muscular coat at the 
extremity of the sac fairly exactly in the middle line, and is 

* In extended proglottid* the eirrus-Nac lie# obliquely, being directed forwards. 
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coiled within the sac. The cirrus, with which it is continuous, 
appears to run a straight course and not to be coiled, since it is 
shorter than the cirrus-sac. In some posterior segments the 
cirrus sac presented a different appearance.. Tim peripheral and 
greater part of the cirrus-sac is thicker-walled than a terminal 
rather spherical and wider region into which opens the vas 
deferens. 

The cirrus-sac is unsheathed externally by a layer of rather 
large nucleated hyaline cells, a not unusual character. 

J)id these two forms of the cirrus-sac occur in different 
individuals, one would be tempted to see in them a. specific 
difference. 

The vas deferens presents an extensive coil after it issues 
from the cirrus-sac. This occupies quite one-third of the dia¬ 
meter of the segment, when the latter is stretched laterally. 
The coils are at least niaiulv dorso-vent.ml in direction, since in 
horizontal sections the sperm duct appears as a series of circular 
transversely cut areas. 

The ratjlna has a straight or at most slightly sinuous course 
back to rather beyond the water-vascular tube this section 
being thick walled with a narrow lumen as in so many other 
(Jestodes. A little way to the inside of the water-vascular tube 
the vagina narrows into an excessively line bore, though with 
equally thick muscular walls at first. This slender region is 
coiled on the horizontal plane. It opens into the reccptaeulum 
seminis, which is rather pear-shaped. This and the succeeding 
portion of the vagina is not thick-walled but has a wider lumen, 
less of course in the case of the vagina. Although the proglottids, 
iu which the vagina and its subdivisions had the characters that 
have just been mentioned, were not fully mature, at any rate as 
far as concerns the testes and sperm-duct, the reeeptaculuiu 
contained spermatozoa. It is necessary to point out that there 
is nothing to be specially remarks! upon in the structure of the 
female efferent duct, which is constructed upon the plan usual 
in tapeworms. It is important, however, to be accurate, since 
there are minor differences to be noted which affect even the 
different species of Da valued. 

Without) attempting any general resume foi* comparative 
purposes, 1 may direct attention to one or two species which 
differ from that now under consideration iu these matters. In 
]). sphecathevidls of Johnston * there is apparently no distinct 
reeeptaculuiu seminis at. all. Jn D. rorriua Fuhrinann t the 
position of the reeeptaculuiu is different, beginning as it does 
to the outside of the water-vascular tube. In J). polycalceola £ 
the small reccptaeulum is close to the ovary. It is of further 
importance to note the age of the proglottid when giving the 

* T. Harvey Johnston, ‘ Second Report on the Ostoda and Acuuthoeephala 
collected in Greenland." Ann. Trop. Med. Parasit. ni. IG11*, p. 107. 

t Abh. Kenck. Nat. firs, xxxiv. 1V»11. p. 252, tig. 3. 

X v. Janicki, “ Ueber ^wei lioue Arten .... JJaMtHcit,'* Ar«*h. dc 1’araMt. \i. 
1902, p. 205, tijr. o. 
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characters of the vaginal complex. The above description of 
that of “ Davainea struthionis 99 relates to not fully mature pro- 
glottids. In fully mature proglottids the conditions observable 
are a little changed. . 

The female duct (see text-fig. 5) from the receptaculurn seminis 
Text-fig me 5. 



r.9. Keceptaeulum senium. v , pj PiouiiihI rind distal < iwU of vagina 
vd. Vas dcfeions. 


to its median end is gorged with sperm, and thus presents the 
appearance of an elongated receptaculurn such as that referred 
to above in Davainea corviva. And, moreover, there is this 
further resemblance, that the vagina is pressed by its increasing 
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contents up to tin* matgin ot the svatei \ isiulai tube, occisionnllv 
cmmphng up the lattei helot e it Nt s ei thoh ss, the inoie dilated 
legion is still distinguishable ns the tine lecept icnlurn seminis 
It is evident, thcieioie, tint the di fin inns ippiienlh shown 
between species in tin* wigma must he Inndhd with cue I 
mny add tint m tull\ nntuie pio<r|ottids the saurim appi us 
to be continued onwuds besom! its junction with the othei 
tubis ot the leinih s>stim This mu be nun Is i buist 
though in some tises it Ins t tubuhii (Iniutn. It is line, 
1 assume, that ti l till/ it ion on ills 


Text fictile f>. 



O. 

Ifipt m l t in J m (! in < q suit < 


o t ip*uh (oiituunu mum «*/ Put >t i i r iiu »oijj« l with ■'jenn t hum 

ot i t. stis i Iom 1> ulpuvii (I t > in i „„ t upsiih tin mu hi in the w ilK ot w hit 1) 
ut npiiMiitnl 

The m tin* <*< mis hat atom is ncui \ eonspu muis 

stnutuie and nisei, sslun it ixists doisil peisist loins It is 
bosses ei, too mm h to sms as does ltnisom* that a definite 
tumtionil ut< ms is not dtseloped ’ Koi in /) antrum s Kulu 
111111111+ has desiiibed a utenis with a lining ot nils ami ion 
taming npe out, wInch utei us. howcsei, i ipidls tlisippeus The 
same appeals to he the cise with J). Hiuroncoffctua and 1 ), con tna, 

* ‘ Th< IVnoid Ctstoths of Ninth Viiuiit m lhnU Hull l S Nit Mil** 
No fl») p 11 

t Nova (iiiinui, sol. tx /oologrit Livi 3 p lot) 
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where the same author * remarks upon the rarity of observations 
upon the uterus of this genus. I find in the species with which 
1 am here concerned very definite beginnings of a uterus, in 
which, however, I have not seen a large and continuous cavity. 
Tliis consists in horizontal sections through proglottids, which 
are not fully mature but in which nevertheless the roceptacula 
seminis are full of sperm, of a wide stretch of condensed medul¬ 
lary tissue. This structure appears to me to he exactly like 
the commencing uterus of some other (Jestodesf. It lies in 
front of the ovary and shell-gland, but behind the receptaculum 
seminis and vas deferens, occupying thus about the width of 
the segment. It extends to a considerable distance right and 
left. The string of tissue representing the uterus is mainly to 
be differentiated from the surrounding medulla by its crowded 
nuclei. It is not solid but contains numerous cavities of various 
sizes. Some of these were filled with cells which may well he 
egg-cells. These cavities are at least frequently of the same size 
and shape as the oval interstices of the medullary mesh work. 
Later the proglottids (see text-fig. 6) are full of embryos each 
in its own separate cavity. 

The following assemblage of characters are perhaps sufficient 
to define this species, to which l shall he unable to give a name 
with absolute certainty that it requires a new one. It will Ik* 
hotter therefore to leave this matter unsettled for the present. 

Definition of Davainea sp •parasitic in Struthio nmsnicus. 

Length 10-14 inches; greatest diameter of proglottids 5 mm . 
Scoter 1*2 mm. diameter, with double row of 1 .*10 hooks in all; 
suckers unarmed. Scolex and anterior jxirt of the body abound 
with calcareous corpuscles , which also occur posteriorly. So neck 
present . Segments of body not longer than broad ; rijte segments 
not moniliform. Genital pores unilateral. Cirrus-sac reaching 
to nerve-cord. Dorsal water-vessel absent from posterior region of 
body . Ova imbedded singly in parenchyma extending into cortex . 

The above will be sufficient pending a revision of the genus to 
place the species approximately. 

General Remarks. 

It is pretty clear from the foregoing observations u|M>n the 
external characters and internal structure of this (Jestode from 
Struthio masaicus , that it is certainly not to he confounded with 
the species named by v. Linsbow Davainea struthionis, and which 

* “ Vogolcratoden iler Aru-Inseln.” Al»li. Keuck. Nat. Get*, xxxiv. 1911, p. 254, 
& fig. -1, p. 252. 

t Of. r. g. Keddunl in the instance of Chap mania laarivallU, 1*. Z. S. 1915 
p. 134, text-fig. 3. 
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is a. parasite of another* subspecies of Strath io, viz. X. ntolt/hdn 
]thanes. While the general dimensions and the relative sin? of 
the scolex seem to be much the same in v. Linslow’s species and 
in my own, there are several salient features in which they 
disagree markedly. The scolex of v. Linstow’s worm has no 
rostellum, in the species examined by myself the rostellum is 
strong: v. Linstow’s species has no calcareous bodies in tin 1 
scolex, while my species is peculiarly well proxided with these 
bodies: whatever may he the interpretation of the u ovaries M of 
v. binstow in the posterior segments of his species, whether they 
are really a dixidcd uterus or paruterine bodies, that (Vstode 
clearly differs from mine where the embryos are scattered each 
one in a caxity of its oxvn : finally, if v. Liustoxx's repr« scutation 
of the cirruK sac and the vagina opening quite separately proxe 
(*orrect, there is here a great difference from my species, xvliere 
the relations between t hese ducts is ipiite normal. These facts 
are, as 1 think, sufficient to show that there can he no identity 
between the two Cest.odes of Strath la taasaicas and St rath lit 
molt/hdof thanes *. 

On the other hand, an exact comparison of my species with 
that termed Tama a dr nth ion is by Parona is more difficult. If we 
can trust as differential characters the diameter of the proglottids 
and the size of tin* scolex, then the txx’o forms are different. 
There are no other data that seem to permit, of a more definite* 
expression of opinion. 

* I lm\o suiriit‘st«*«l (1*. Z. S. UU"». p l.’tu) f 1i.it l.mMow spirits max In 

nrhiidb n i fi > ni)>Ii* to tin* Villi'* i'ha^ntoiiut. 
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44. Some Notes upon the Anatomy of liana tijrina. By 
Geo. E. Nicholes, I).Sc., lute I’rofosor of Biology, 
Agra College, India *. 

! Received October 9, 1015 : Rond November 0, 1013. 

(Text-figures 1- 3.) 

In several skeletal and other diameters, liana tijrina —the 
so-called Bull-frog of India differs markedly from our common 
European grass or water frogs (A\ tem/toraria , //. eacahnta). 
Those two frogs, which resemble one another fairly closelv, 
appear to be the only species of which a detailed description has 
been given, and figures of one or the other alone appear in text¬ 
books all the world over. For the Indian form these figures are 
in some respects quite misleading, and since this frog is now 
generally used throughout India as a laboratory type, it has 
seemed desirable that attention should he ealled to those features 
in which ft. tiijrina differs from its European congeners. 

1. The Vertebral ('ofawn. 

In correspondence, doubtless, with the much larger si/e of this 
frog, the vertebra* are distinctly more stoutly built than is the 
ease in Ji. tempnraria. The not mil arches are, relatively', great Iv 
developed anlero-posteriorly. Thus, when viewed from above, 
the vertebral column of this species does not show a series of gaps 
between the arches such as is so clt‘ally seen in H. trmjtoraria 
(cf. Howes, * 02 , fig. 35). On the contrary, there is, in II. tijrina , 
a very marked overlap of each arch dot‘sally* upon that immediately 
posterior to it, and accordingly, when the vertebra* are in position 
(text-tig. 1), the centra are not visible from above. 

Sucli a. condition as this is said to he imbricate , and to 
characterize the Diseoglossidiv and TVlobatidie (Boulenger, 97, 
p. 38). Concerning the European species of Knnida?, Boulenger 
points out that precisely the opposite condition prevails. His 
statement may he quoted :—“ The neural arch is either closed 
above . . . or notched between the zvgapophvses so as to expose 
the spinal cord between every two vertebra*; the latter t ; vpe is 
most marked in liana , in which, the lateral openings for the exit 
of the spinal nerves being also of large size, t he vertebral column 
forms an open-work above and on the sides.’’ 

While this “ open-work ” vertebral column is seen typically in 
the European Ranida*, it is also found in most, of the other 
Anura, so that Boulanger notes this as one of the characters 
which separate the Bufonuhe and Hylidio from the more 
generalized Arcifcra. In this imbricate condition of the 


* Counuuiiieuttnl In Prof. AttTiiru Drmiy, D.Se.. F.11.S,. F.Z.S. 
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vertebral column it would appear, then, that ft ana tigrina has 
retained (or reverted to) a somewhat primitive condition. 


Text-figure 1. 



The vertebral column of Ham tiyrfoa, as seen from above. X 

n|*rtnn favfihuu termimh ; <?., coccyx ; opipliyAiK ; f, flange ujwn 
the transverse process of the second vertebra, ll.t.p. 

It does not seem, however, that the occurrence of gaps 
lietween the neum] aretes in Ji . tewporaria is to be attributed 
mnply to a notching of the arches between the zygapophyses. 
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A comparison of the neural arch of a typical (e. g . sixth) 
vertebra of the gross-frog with that of the corresponding 
vertebra of R. tigrhia or of Pelobalex fascm^ will, I think, ban* 
out this statement (text-fig. 2, A -C). 

In all three cases it will be seen that there is an incisure upon 
the anterior face of the neural arch between the zvgapophyses. 
In the Bull-frog and in Retaliates this incisure is a deep one, 
whereas in R.temporaria it is broad but comparati\e!y shallow. 
Upon its posterior border the arch is practically not incised at all 
in R . teinporarla , and is most deeply notched in Pe/obates, the 
condition of R. tigr inn being intermediate in this respect. 

Tcxt-figme 2. 




TUe flixth vertebra of (A) ft« ni't tiyr’mn (X 3). (II) U. ftmpornria. ami (0) Peln - 
batisJ'usmif (both X 3), to show the relative <»t innsniv of the neural 

ttrehea and the deve\>pment of tin* neural jspiues in the throe *peei«*H. (o) Dorsal, 
(b) ventral, and (r) posterior view. 

In Pelobalea and in R. tigrhia, however, the centrum has 
practically the same length as the neural arch , whereas in 7i\ to,m- 
poraria the centrum is, approximately, half as long again as the 
neural arch. When the vertebra* are articulated in the normal 
manner, therefore, the neural arches do not come into contact in 
this species, excepting at the zygapophyses, notwithstanding that 
some of the surplus length of the centrum lias been absorbed in 
the concavity of the following centrum. In the case of R. tigrina 
(and Fdobatss) the neural arch is sufficiently long to allow of 
considerable overlap upon the succeeding neural arch. 

Neural spines, too, are well developed (text-figs. 1 , 2). This 
Paoc. Zool, Soc.-~ 1915 , No. XLIl. 42 . 
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is especially marked in the anterior vertebrae of the column^ 
where the hinder end of a neural spine may extend backwards 
upon the ensuing vertebra almost to the level of the notch 
between its post-zygapophysea (cf. text-fig. 1). Posteriorly the 
spines Income shorter, though still well developed. Thus, upon 
the seventh vertebra the neural spine extends but little beyond 
the posterior margin of the neural arch ; in the eighth it is 
nearly vertical, and in the ninth the spine is slightly forwardly 
directed, so that its apex approaches very closely to that of the 
preceding vertebra, in this development of neural spines 
R. tigrina is remaikable, for of European Anura Boulenger has 
remarked: “Neural spines are absent or represented by a low 
keel, which is much prolonged posteriorly in JHscoglossas and 
Pelohates ” (op. cit. p. 38). 

The intervertebral foramina in the Indian Bull-frog are, 
relatively, considerably smaller than arc the corresponding 
nerve-exits in R. temporaries , and the column lias, therefore, not 
at all the open-work structure which i& so characteristic of our 
European frogs. 

Moreover, the cartilaginous epiphyses found upon the distal 
ends of the transverse processes are jwirticularly noticeable in 
A*, tigrina. Upon the third vertebra (cf. text fig. 1) these ate 
very large indeed, and backwardly diiected, recalling strongly 
the condition figured by Boulenger for Relobates fasrns top. cit. 
fig. 75). 

The transverse processes also are, relatively, much longer than 
are the corresponding structures iu /?. tem/tor aria , but m tins 
resect the condition of R. escalenta is closer to that of the 
Indian species. 

Apart from these geneialities, there are notable differences to 
lie observed in the second, eighth, and ninth \ertebra* of the two 
species. # 

In the second vertebra of R. tirjrina there is developed a very 
pronounced flange-like projection upon the anterior border of the 
transverse process (text-fig. 1,/.). This varies somewhat in size, 
but becomes very marked indeed in some specimens. Tt serves, 
apparently, for the attachment of the Aim. intertwwsversarii 
capitis , which have their insertion ujKm the base of the skull, 
slightly lateral to the condyles. The complete absence of this 
flange from the European Eanidas is doubtless to be attributed fo 
the much slighter development of these muscles in theso more 
slightly built frogs. 

In the eighth vertebra, the transverse processes are as long as, 
and rather stouter than, the diapophyses of the three preceding 
vertebrae. They are peculiar, in the normal vertebral column of 
R . tigrina, in that alone of all the transverse processes they are 
sloped slightly forwardly (con/. Howes, ’02, fig. 35, with my text- 
fig. 1). The well-developed neural spine rises almost vertically. 

In the ninth vertebra, the transverse processes should be 
described as slightly conical (with the base of the cone distal) 
rather than as cylindrical, which latter shape is /taid to be 
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characteristic of these structures in the Ranidse. In some 
specimens 1 have observed a flattening even of the distal 
extremity of the djapophysis, which, too, is sometimes to be 
noticed in the immature liana temporaria. The neural spine is 
somewhat variably developed, but is always represented by nt 
least a slight elevation in the mid-dorsal line. From this a pair 
of distinct ridges diverge. These pass outwards and backwards 
onto the dorse-posterior face of the transverse processes, but fade 
out before reaching the distal end. 

The coccyx, too, in R. tigrina differs from that of R. tempo - 
raria or of /?. escnlenta in that the paired foramina which, in 
these European species, permit of the exit of the tenth pair of 
spinal nerves are very frequently absent from the Indian species. 
When, however, they do occur, they are generally very minute 
indeed, and not uncommonly, upon one side or both, this 
external opening leads only into a blindly ending canal. As an 
infrequent variation, specimens are seen in which there nmv be 
two apertures upon one side. In such cases only the upper 
canal appears to have open communication with the vertebral 
canal. Such a condition is figured iu my account of the Amiran 
coccyx (’15, iig. 1 />, x., xi.). 

It is probable that we have here the last vestige of an aperture 
for the lost eleventh spinal nerve..such as is still found occasionally 
in the more primitive Anura. 

From the foramen of the tenth nerve, when present, there 
runs backwards and upwards a slight groove which is often 
several millimetres in length. 

Of a total of .*12 coccyges examined, only four (12| per cent.) 
showed a pair of canals for spinal x., and, of these, the openings 
in three were very small. Jn live other specimens a pair of 
extremely minute external apertures were found, but on neither 
side of three of these was there a clear passage for the finest 
hair. The remaining two permitted the passage of a very fine 
hair on one side only. 

In seven other specimens a single aperture only was found, but 
in only two cases was I able to pass a hair into the vertebral 
canal. In the remaining five specimens the canal apparently 
ended blindly internally. 

Thirteen coccyges (40 per cent.), including four specimens in 
which the vertebral column was abnormal in other ways, showed 
a complete absence of the foramina on both sides. 

Three specimens exhibited two minute apertures on one side 
and a single aperture only upon the other. Of these, in one 
specimen all the canals ended blindly, and of the remaining two 
each had a single canal on that side upon which there were two 
apertures. 

In the twelve asymmetrical cases the canal (or aperture) 
occurred in eight cases upon the right side and in four upon 
the left. 

It is* a little difficult to decide what is to be regarded as the 
normal condition of the coccyx in It. tigrina. It is probably 

42* 
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correct to say that in the great majority of the individuals of 
this species, the paired foramina for the tenth spinal nerves are 
atweiit or imperfect. 

The Shoulder-Girdle and Sternum. 

The shoulder-girdle of It. tigrina (text-fig. 3) is very stoutly 
built and. in gen end, resembles the condition of the corresponding 
structure in It. esudenta . 


Text,-figure 3. 



The Shoulder-Girdle umi Sternum of Rana tigrina (nat. size). 

(A) Ventral view, and (B) dorsal view. In the latter the supra-seapula is removed 
upon the right aide. 

ol. t clavicle; m. t roetasterpum ; o. } omosternuui; r.co., Ixo., right and left 
coracoids; sc. t scapula. 

In one particular, however, viz., in the arrangement of the 
coracoids, it presents * condition which baa not, 1 believe, been 
recorded in any of the Fimistemia. 
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The coracoids, while having the normal shape and transverse 
position, do not meet in a median epicoracoidal cartilage but 
overlap each other in the middle line. At first sight it appears 
that there is merely an uneven suture, such as is seen between 
the epicoracoid cartilages of an immature Rama tewporaria , but 
a closer examination reveals the existence of a definite overlap 
(rf. text-fig. 3). 

It differs from the overlap of the areiferous condition in that 
the epicoracoidal cartilage is completely calcified in tho adult 
and that the coracoid comes, at its antero-mesial border, into 
contact with the clavicle upon the ventral surface. There is, I 
believe, synostosis between the two coracoids, for there appears 
to he no freedom of movement. 

The direction of the overlap, in the specimen figured, resembles 
that prevailing in the Arcifera,the right coracoid lying ventral to 
the left, but the opposite condition is met with not infrequently*. 

Dorsal ly the pre-coracoid cartilage is seen. It appears to he 
calcified, and separates, somewhat widely, the clavicle from the 
coracoid. 

The bony style of the omostermmi is also peculiar (amongst 
Jianidie) in being bifid posteriorly. The diverging processes 
meet corresponding elevations upon the clavicles, and the small 
space between the three bones is filled, in life, by a delicate 
membrane. 

The Tenth Spinal Serve. 

Correlated with the minute size, or the absence, of the foramina 
in the coccyx, the tenth pair of spinal nerves are, in liana tigrinn , 
either extremely delicate or, more often, altogether absent. 
When present, they seem invariably to pass dorsnlly from their 
exits, lying in that, small groove in the coccyx, to which reference 
has been made. In this disposition, therefore, this nerve differs 
considerably from the corresponding structure in R. temporaria , 
in which it passes ventrally after leaving its foramen. In the 
Bull-frog tho nerve, even if present, is hidden from view in a 
dissection ma.de, in the usual manner, from the ventral surface. 
It never, in this species, I believe, makes any contribution to 
the sciatic plexus, nor have I been able to demonstrate any 
sympathetic ganglion related to it. 
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* itaddarcl (’ll, \\ 390) lias jumitod out that \ariutiou iu this arrangement isal&o 
occasional!)' encountered in MvyalophrysJc<e. 
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45. A List of the Snakes of East Africa, North of the 
Zambesi and South of the Soudan and Somaliland, 
and of Nyassaland. By (J. A. Boijlengkh, F.K.S., 
F.Z.S.* 

Keren ed October l, 1015 . Bead Nomubei 25, 1015.J 

(Text lienees 1 l\.) 


(inooiuiMiu u. • Pago 

East Atiira, List of Snake* till 

S\ta i;muk : 

Keys to tlu* identification of tlie Snakes of East Africa (511 


This list is the third of a series published in these ‘Pro¬ 
ceedings ’ t, and the reader is referred to the first for an 
explanation of the method and scope of this aid to the identi¬ 
fication of African Snakes. It is convenient to reproduce here 
ti \t-figures J A 2 from the first paper, as a glossary to the terms 
used in 1 lie ke\s to tin* genera and species. 


Synopsis of the Families. 

1. Woim-like, with small m tenor mouth, ejes lnddeit or \isible under tlu* head- 
shields, and bod) coveied with uinfoini imbricate s<ales ,il>o\e and hcucath. 

1H scale* oi more round middle ot bod\ ; ocular not harden tig tlu* 

mouth ; tail not oi hut lit tic* longei than Inoad Tt rut oni> r. 

1 i scale* round middle of hod) <*i At i oxiin i. 

IT. Mouth large, c>cs exposed ; body uithenhuged shields beneath (except in tho 
mimin' genus Hi/tlm*). 

Ventral shields much nanouer than the body; supraocular, if 

distinct, broken up into two or more shields Bon» r. 

Vent nil shields at least lieatl) an hioud as the bod) : supiaotulur 

Mingle; poison-tiin^h, if present, not in a \ei\ huge sheath Cot i HKii>ji. 

Ventral shields at least lieai 1> as broad as the Inal) ; targe poison- 

tang* in a icry large hheutli below the e)o VirisiiiD.fj. 


Family Typhlopid m . 

A single genus. 

1. Typiilops. 

Sclincid. Hist. Amph. ii. p. «‘LTJ; Houleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 7. 


* Puhlinhed hy permission of the Trusts**, of the British Museum, 
t 1. “A List" of the Snakes of the Belgian and Portuguese Congo, Northern 
Khodesia, and Angola/* P. Z. S. 1015, p. 103. 2. “A List of the Snakes of 

Madagascar, Comoro, Mascarenes, and Seychelles/* t. (. p. 330. 
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Text-figure 2. 
(Fiom P Z.S. lttlfi v ]> 101) 



A. 1* 

Si.iliii^ of thickest r«ut of l>od$ 

A. (histroj)i/ ris smanuffhan, with kethd hh 1 i > and hit .11 mate veiitial shit Id*. 

H DtjtMtilom tr pints blanrftn/ti with iddiqut m ihs and < iihu^td \eitil>i*ils. 

The following map (text-fig. 3 ) shows the hnundaiies of the 
divisions adoptod in this senes of papeis. Divisions 11 and LIT 
have l)eei» th.ilt with, the piesent paper floating of Division 

IV: 

r JV\t figme 3 



Division of Africa into seven districts. 
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Sympeie of the tijmcies. 

I. No pneocnlar; no nubocular; ocular in contact with two , 
upper labials; snout with sharp horizontal edge; eyes 
hidden ; 22 scales round middle of body, the diameter of 
which is 80 times in total length. T\ graHHt. 

II. A praocular; uo subocular; ocular in contact with two or three upper labials. 
A. Nostrils lateral; snout rounded; eyes distinct. 

20 scales round middle of body, the diameter of which is 36 to 

60 times in total length. T. hratninus. 

scales round middle of body, the diameter of which is 60 to 
00 times in total length . T. p/atyrhynchus. 

H. Nostrils inferior; snout rounded or with obtusely angular horizontal edge. 

1. Byes bidden. 

22 or 24 scales round middle of body, the diameter of which 

is 40 to 60 times in total length . T. obtufius. 

20 scales round middle ot‘ body, the diameter of which is 

25 times in total length. T. tomieri . 

34 scales round middle of body, the diameter of which is 

23 times in total length. T. mundensis, 

2. Ryes distinct. 

a. A small shiold separating the pwocular from the 

upper labials; 28 scales round middle of body, 
the diameter of which is 50 times in total 
length . T.ffierr*. 

b. Prajocular in contact with upper labials. 

Nasal completely divided: 2t scales round middle of body, the 

diameter of which is 30 times in total length . T. mossattibicu*. 

Nasal incompletely divided, the cleft not quite reaching the 
rostral ; 24 scales round middle of body, the diameter of 

which is 37 or 38 times in total length *. T. tettensis. 

Nasal incomplete!) divided, the cleft not reaching the rostral; 

26 to 30 scales round middle of bod), the diameter of 

which is 24 to 30 times in total length . T. punch this. 

(.!. Nostrils inferior; snout with sharply angular horizontal edge; ejes distinct. 
Lower surface of rostral broader than long; 38 to 44. scales 
round middle of body, the diameter of which is 26 to 32 

times iu total length . T. schlcyclii. 

Lower surface of rostral broader thau long; 34 to 40 scales 
round middle of body, th«*diamoter of which is 42 to 46 

times m total length . T. ding a. 

Lower surface of rostral as long as broad; 30 to 38 scales round 
middle of body, the diameter of which is 25 to 37 times in 
total length... T. mucruso. 

III. A prwoculsr; ocular small, separated from the upper labials by a larger 
subocular; diameter of body 60 to 63 times in total length. 

Snout rounded ; eyes hidden; 22 scales round lhiddle of body. T. pa Vidus . 

Snout with sharp horizontal edge; eyes hidden; 18 scales 

round middlex>f body . T. lumbriciformi*. 

Snout with sharp horizontal edge; eyes distinct; 24 scales 

round middle of body. T. miUeniatta. 

1. Txphlops gracilis Sternf. Mitth. Zool. Mus. Berl. v. IS10, 
p. 70. 

Urungu, German East Africa. 

2. Typhlops bra minus Daudt 
Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 16. 

Southern Asia; islands of the Indian Ocean (including Mozam* 
bique island); South Africa ; Lagos ; Mexico.*—'Distribution 
probably ascrib&ble to transport by human agency. 
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3. Typhlops plat YituYNciius Sternf. Mittli. Zool. Mus. Berl. v. 
1910, p. 09. 

Tanga, German East Africa. 

4. Typhlops obtusus Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1805, p. 260, pi. —, 
fig. 2 ; Bouleng. t. c. p. 38. 

Nyassaland. 

5. Typhlops torniehi Sternf. Mittli. Zool. Mus. Perl. v. 1910, 
p. 69. 

Kilimanjaro. 

6. Typhlops maxdfakis Stejneg. Proc. U.S. Nut. Mus. xvi. 
1894, p. 725 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 587. 

Island of Manda, north of Lamu. 

7. Typjilops OIKRR.E Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1H97, 

]>. 122 . 

Tanga, German East Africa. 

H, Typhlops mossamhk rs. 

(hryc/wcvphalas MOHsambicas Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 185*1, 

p. 621. 

Typhlops mossamhicas Peters, Keise Mossamh. iii. p. 93, pi. xv. 
tig. 2; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. j». 41. 

Portuguese East Africa and Zululuiid. 

9. Typjilops tettexms. 

Onychocephalas tvttvnsis Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. I860, p. 80. 
Typhlops tvttvusis Peters, Ueise Mossamh. iii. p. 92, pi. xv, 
tig. 1 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 41, 

Portuguese East Afiica. 

10. Typhlops pvnctaits Leach. 

Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 42. 

Typhlops bocayii Betheueourt Ferreira, Joi n. Sc. Lish. (2) vii. 
1904, p. 114. 

Typhlops adolphi Sternf. Mittli. Zool. Mus. Berl. v. 1910, p. 70, 
Tropical Africa. 

11. Typiiloph schlegelii Bianconi, Spec. Zool. Mossamh. p. 13, 
pi. iii. fig. 2; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 44, 

East and Central Africa to Portuguese East Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

12. Typhlops ding a, 

Onyckocephalm dinya Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac, 1854, p. 620. 
Typhlops dinya Peters, Reise Mossamh. iii. p. 98, pi. xiv. fig. 1 
4c pi. xiv. a, fig. 3; Bouleng, Cat. Sn. i. p. 45. 

Portuguese East Africa, 
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IS. Typhlops mucrusq. 

Onychocephahis mucruso Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1864, p. 621. 
Typhlops mu&'uso Peters, Reise Mossaxnb. iii. p. 95, pi. xiii. 
fig. S; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 46. 

Typhlops humbo Bocage, Join. Be. Lisb. xi. 1886, p. 171; 
Bouleug. 1. o. 

Typhlops hottentotvs Bocage, op. cit. (2) ni. 1893, p. 117. 
Typhlops latirostris Btemf. Mitth. Zool. Mas. Beil. v. 1910, 
p. 70. 

Tropical Africa south of the Equator. 

14. Typhlops pallidus. 

Jjetheobia pallida Cope, Pioo. Ac. Philad. 1868, p. 322. 
Typhlops pallidus Bouleug. Cat. Bn. l. p. 54. 

Zanzibar and Pemba Id. 

15. Typhlops li mbrioifobmis. 

Onychocephalub ( Litheobia ) lum brie for mis Peteis, Mon. Berl. 
Ac. 1874, p. 377. 

Typhlops lumbnciformis Bouleug. Cat. Sri. i. p. 54. 

Typhlops kheleryi Weiner, Zool. An/., xxvu. 1904, p. 664. 

East and Central Africa. 

16. Typhlops rMiAMAirs Peters, Mon. Beil. Ac. 1878, 
p. 205, pi. n. fig. 5; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 55, and Ann. Mus. 
Geuova, (3) v. 1892, p. 331 (\ar. atirmaius). 

Bomahland and Bntisli East Africa. 

Family (1 l A V c o x 111> AS. 

A single genus. * 

1. Glaicoxia. 

Gin), Cat. Liz. p. 139 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 59. 

Synopsis of the Sjteciss. 

I. Ocular bordering the mouth, tad at least tin** turn* a*, long a* broad. 

A. Kostral more than half width of head, extending backwards be)ond level 

of t) es. 

Diameter of bod) 60 to 06 times in total length Q. distant*. 

Diameter of body HO to 87 tmioa iu total length , G. merk ert. 

B. Kostial one thud to one halt width of head, not extending back wind# 

beyond level of eye*. 

1 Hoatral not m contact with supiaocuhtr. 

Diameter of body 60 to 65 times m total length G. etnint. 

Duunetei ut body SO tune* in total length G. btwlengsn. 

Diametei of bod) 70 times xu total length G. lonyxcauda. 

2. Rostral in contact with supraocular; diameter of body 

47 to 60 times tn total length ,« <?. conjunct a. 

II. Ocular not bordering the mouth; tail hardl) twice as long 

as bioad, diameter of bod) 40 times in total length G. brautri. 
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1. Glauconia distanti Bouleng. in Itostant, Natur. Transvaal, 
p, 175, fig., and Gat. Hu. i. p. 62. 

Nyassaland, 8. Rhodesia, Transvaal. 

2. Glauconia MERKEiu Werner, Jnhresh. Ver. Nat. Wurttemb. 
lxv. 1909, p. Cl. 

Mosclii, German E. Africa. 

.‘1. Glaucoma emini Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. X. II. (6) \i. 1890, 
p. 91, and Oat. Kn. i. p. 64, pi. iii. tig. 8. 

East aud Central Aiuca. 

4. Glauconia houllvolui Boettg. in Voeltzkoff, Reiso Ostafr. 
iii. p. *154. 

Witu, German E. Africa. 

5. Glauconia lonciicauda. 

Stenostoma lonijicrnnfa Peters, Mon. Beil. Ac. 1854. p. 621. and 
Reise M ossa mb in. p. 102, pi. . lig. 5. 

Ulanconta loiiyieanda Boulemr. Out. Kn. i. p. 66. 

Portuguese E. Africa mid N. Hhodesin. 

6. Glaucoma ionjuncia. 

Stcnottowa conjuH^HM .Jan, Arch. Zool. An.it. Pl»\s. i. 1861, 
p. 189, aud Jeon. Gen. I. 2, pis. \. k \ i. tig. 9. 

Glaucoma conjunct" Bouleng. t. c. p. 67. 

South and East Africa. 

7. Glauconia iiraluri Sternf. Mitth. Zool. Mum. Beil. \. 1910, 
|>. 70. 

Bagnmoyo, German E. Africa, 

Fa inil\ B o i d r. 

Two genera :— 

Upper surface of head with shields, lostml and antenor upper labial* 

dwjpl> pitted , suhtuudals m two lows Pulhon. 

1 T ppei surface of head with small ales, tail \u> ahoit, Milxaudal 

aiugle JCrva\ 


1. Pi Til ON. 

Baud. Hist. Rept. v. p. 266 ; Bouleng. Gat. Sn. i. p. 85. 
1. Python seb.e. 

Coluber aebat Gmel. S. N. i. p. 1118. 

Python sebce Bouleng. t. c. p. 86. 

Tropical and South Africa. 
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2. EilVX. 

Baud. Hist. Kept. vii. p. 251; Bouleng Cat. 8n. i. p. 122. 

1. Eryx thebaic us Reuss, Mus. Senckenb. i. 1834, p. 134; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 125. 

Upper Egypt to German East Africa. 

Family Com bridal 
Three parallel series:— 

No poison-fangs; all the tooth solid . A. Aglyplm. 

Poison-fang* behind . B. Opisthoglypha. 

Poison-fangs in front . . . C\ Proloroglypha. 

A. Aglypha. 

I. Loreal present (occasionally absent in Homalosoma , recognisable by the com¬ 
bination of a single nasal shield, paired subcaudaN, and a low number of 
ventral shields, 113 -144). 

A. Snout without angular horizontal edge; intcrnasal and prefrontal paiml. 

1. tales in 19 rows or more, not oblique; body not remarkably slender. 


a. Pupil round. 

o. A single anterior temporal. 

Scales in 19 rows; anal divided . Trojpidonntvs. 

Scales in 19-25 rows; anal entire; a deep groove on side of head, 

above upper labials . (Ilyphnh/vns. 

(i. Two or three superposed anterior temporals. 

Seales keeled, in 23 rows; a deep pit between nasal and 

pneocular. . Vothrnphthalmv$. 

Scales smooth or very obtusely keeled, in 25 to 31 rows .... I'srudasptn. 

Scales smooth, in 21 rows . CoroneUn. 

b. Pupil vertically elliptic; scales smooth, in 23 to 

33 rows .. Jtuodon. 

2. Scales in 13 to 17 row r s, or, if in 19, extremely narrow and oblique. 

a . Pupil vertically elliptic; snout much flattened; scales in 15 or 17 rows. 

Scales smooth . J^vrophidinm. 

Scales,keeled, vertebrals bicarinate . .. Nhuocephafus. 

b. Pupil round; body usually very slender (tree-snakes). 

«. tales in 13 or 15 rows, smooth. 

Subcaudals not keeled . ChlorophU. 

Subcaudals keeled, and with a notch corresponding to the keel, 

same as on the ventrals . Phitothamnn*. 

f5 . Scales in 15 rows, keeled. 

Subcaudals keeled and notched . Ga&tropy.rh. 

Subcaudals not keeled ; two superposed anterior temporals.. Bapwidtlphrys. 
y. Scales in 17 or 19 rows, very narrow, k<*eled; eye very large. 

Lateral scales shorter than dorsals . Thra»op «. 

Lateral scales as long as dorsals. Mhamnophis. 

o. Pupil round; nostril in a single or semidivided nasal; scales not oblique, 
short and smooth, in 16 or 17 row's 1 . 

Nostril directed upwards, nasal divided or semidivided; two ' 

superposed anterior temporals; ventral* 145 or more . Gray to. 

Nostril lateral, nasal entire; a single anterior temporal; ventral* 

less than 146 ... Uomalotoma. 
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B. Snout with angular )ion/ont.il edge, or intci nasal and prefrontal single. 
Eye in contact with labials; intermeal and pn'frontal single; 

scales hi ] 6 or 17 rows; von tin lb loss than 170 Prosymna. 

Nuboculurs separate the* eje fiom the labialb ; scale** in 10 to 25 

rows; ventrals more than 170 .. Svaphtophts. 

II. No loreal, nasal in contact with prieocuhir; pupil veihcallj 
elliptic; scales stionglj Leeltd, sonic of the Lit« mis \% 
oblique I)<isi/pr?tis, 


1. Timi'fDOMJTbN. 

Kuhl, Hull. Sc*. Nat, ii. 1824. p. HI ; Boulcng. Cat. Nn. i. 

p. 11)2. 

1. TitopiDown s oi.ivu'wrs. 

('oroncllft ohraem Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1854, p. (522. 
Tropidonotas oHrarms Bonbon;. t. c. p. 227. 

(i raffia tpardi Dollo, Bull. Mus Belt; i\. 188(5, p. lo8. tig.; 
Bouleiig. op. cit. ii. p. 2KH. 

Tropical Africa, from the Soudan to Angola, and Southern 
Rhodesia. 

2. ( »1j\ piioln i \ s, 

Ciintli. P. Z. S. 1 81)3, p. (521); Bouleiig. Cat. Sn. tit. p, (ilo. 

T\\ o species • 

N .ill's in ‘21 «n ‘25 ions, ii»s;i 1 «.#*ni,di\ nh d ii, hi •h»r 

Si .lies in JP tows, luisal di\nh d U.nhtttn. 

1. (iiai*iiol.y< IS imohoit (1 until. 1. c.. tig.; Bouleiig. 1 c. 

Lake Taugam ika. 

2. ( Jiapholvci s \wi\ni Bouleiig. p. Z. S. 1SD7, j>. 8<»2, 
pi. xhi. tig. 2. 

Nxassaland. 

3. l>ornRopn i ii \i. m i s. 

Petei-s, Mon. Beil. Ac, 18(5:1, p. 287; B mleni*. (Sit. Sn. i. 

p. 324. 

1. BoTHROPimi VLMl S LINK V FI'S. 

KUtphis (BothropJtl hahaa s') linratas Peters, 1, e. 
Jiothrophthalmns lineatas Bouleiig. 1. r. 

From the (Sold (Wst and Uganda t»o the Congo. 

4. Boo Dors. 

Dum. *fc Hi hr. Mem. Ac. So. xxiii. 1853. p. 4(50; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. i. p. 327. 

Synopsis of the Sj weirs, 

I. Subcauduls in two rows. 

Prafocular not extending to upper surface of head; scales in *23 m 

25 row'll; ventrals 175-1^6; no light lines on side ot iiead H. infernal t$. 
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Prasocular extending to upper surface of head; scales in 23 (rarely 


26) rows; ventrals 186-220; belly blacluisli brown with the 

middle line yellowish . B. virgatui. 

Pnsocular extending to upper surface of head; scales in 25 to 33 

rows; Venturis 188-240 . B. lineatus. 

II. Subcaudals single; scales iu26 to 29 rows: ventrals 183-221... 3. otivacena. 


1. Boodon in fern a lis GUnt li. Oat. Col. Sn. p. 199 ; Bouleng. 
Oat. Sn. i. p. 330, pi. xxi. fig. 1. 

German East Africa and South Africa. 

2. Boodon virgattjs. 

Ccelopeltis virgata Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1854, p. 98. 
Boodon virgatm Bouleng. t. c. p. 331. 

German East Africa (fide Sternfeld); West Africa, from the 
Gold Coast to Calabar. 

3. Boodon lineatus Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Gen. vii. p. 363; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 332. 

Tropical and South Africa and South Arabia. 

4. Boodon olivaceus. 

Roluropholis olivaceus A. Dum. Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1856, 
p. 466. 

Boodon olivaceus Bouleng. t. c. p. 335. 

West and Central Africa, from Nigeria, and Uganda to the 
Congo. 

5. Lycofhidium. 

Dum. & Bibr. M4m. Ac. Sc. xxiii. 1853, p. 462 ; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. i. p. 336. 

Synopsis of the Species . 

I. Scales in 16 rows; ventrals 153-166; subeauduls 23-32 ... L. meleagris. 

II. Scales in 17 row's. # 

A. Parietal shields longer than the distance between frontal and end of snout. 
Diameter of eye hardly equal to its distance from mouth ; ventrals 

140-160; subcaudals 18-28. L. acutiroatre. 

Diameter of eye considerably greater than its distance from 

mouth; ventrals 146-168 ; subcaudals 20-30 . . . L. aemiannulia. 

Diameter of eye considerably greater than its distance from 

month; veutrain 163-208; subcaudals 24-47 . X. capense. 

Diameter of eye not greater than its distance from mouth; 

ventrals 164-189; subcaudals 29-33 . L.jackaonii. 

B. Parietal shields not longer than distance between frontal 

and end of suout; ventrals 188-219; subcaudals 

34-65 . L. semicinctum, 

1. Lycophidium meleagris Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 337, pi. xxi. 
fig. 2. 

German East Africa {fide Sternfeld); Angola. 

2. Lycophidium acutirqstbe GUntli. Ann. & Mag. N. U. (4) i. 
1888, p. 427, pL xix. fig. D} Bouleng. t. c. p. 338, 

Zanzibar. 
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3. Lycophidium semianntlts Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1854, 
p. 622, and Reise Mossarnh. iii. p. 135, pi. xvi. fig. 2; Bouleng, 
t. c. p. 339. 

Portuguese East Africa. 

4. Lycophidium capexse. 

Lycodoti cappnxiH A. Smith, S. Afr. Quart. Jonrn. () ) no. 5. 
1831, p. 18. 

fy/cophidhuH capense Bouleng. t. c. p. 339. 

Tropical ami South Africa. 

5. Lycophidium .IACK80XU Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 310, pi. xxi. 
fig. 3. 

East Africa. (Kilimanjaro, Lamu). 

6. Lycophidium sismicinctum Dum. «t Bihr. Erp. Gen. vii. 
p. 414 ; Bouleng. t. e. p. 341. 

German East Africa (fide Ntevnfeld): Kenegnnibm. French 
Guinea, Northern Nigeria. 

(>. Sjmocbpualus. 

Giint.h. Gat. Gol. Sn. p. 194 : Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 341. 

Synnpxia of the Specie* 

I. VentrnIs 203-255 ; Mibcau<lal« 45 70. 

Two postoriilRis ; a yellow vertebral liw* 

Three po*.toeulars; a simile loreal 
Tliroe postoculnrs; two superpos’d loreaK 
II. Ventral" Si3f)-2(12: snbcnuilals 75 121 
HI. Ventrulx 171'17S ; Mibemulal** (I2-IW 

1. SlMOOKl* HALTS CAPENKIS. 

Ifeterolepifi cctpensis A. Smith, 111. Zool. S. Afr., Kept. j)l. 1\. 
SivnocepkahtR capensis Bouleng. t. o. p. 345. 

German ami Portuguese East \frica. Nvassalaml, Gaboon, 
Natal. 

2. Simocephalus CHANLKKl Stejneg. Proc. l\K. Nat. Mus. x\i. 
1894, p. 726; Bouleng. op. cit. iii. p. 617. 

Island of Manda, N. of ijiiniu. 

3. Simocephalus uxicoloh Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. 1L (8) v. 
1910, p. 512. 

Kenya District, Brit. E. Africa. 

4. SlMOCEFlIALUS POEN8IS. 

Jieterolepis poen sia A, Smith, 111. Zool. S. Afr., Kept. 
Simocephalns poennis Bouleng. op. cit. i. p. 346, 

Uganda ; Sierra Leone to Congo. 

Proo. Zool. Soc. - i 915. No. X Li 11. 43 


S, chant* t't 
S. umrolor. 
S. yocnsis, 
S. nya v*tf. 
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5. Simocephalus nyass^i Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (6) i. 
1888, p. 328; Bouleng. t. c. p. 347, pi. xxiii. fig. 2. 

Gonionotophis degrijsii Werner, Zool. Anz. xxx. 1906, p. 53. 
East Africa, Nyassaland, Natal. 

7. Pseudaspis. 

Cope, Proc. Ac. Philad. 1864, p. 168; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. 
p. 373. 

1. Pseudaspis cana. 

Coluber canns Linn. Mus. Ad. Frid. i. p. 31, pi. xi. fig. 1. 
Pseudaspis cana Bouleng. 1. c. 

East and Houtli Africa, Nyassaland, Angola. 

8. Chlorophis. 

Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1857, p. 52; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. 
ii. p. 91. 

Synopsis of the Species . 

I. No trace of ventral keels ; ventmls 147--190. 

A. Scales in 15 rows. 

9 upper labials, 4th, fitli, and 61 h entering the eye ; Mibcaudals 

103-123. C. e mini. 

7 upper labials, 3rd, 4th, and 6th entering the eye; subcauduls 

114 . C. Hclinbotzi , 

8 upper labials, 4th and 5th entering the eye; subcaudals 82- 

105. . . C. hoplogaster. 

B. Seales in 13 rows; 9 upper labials, oth and 6th entering 

the eye; subcaudals 75. .. i'.macrops. 

II. Ventrals with a more or less distinct lateral keel. 

7 or 8 upper labials, 4th and 5th (rarely 3rd and 4th) entering 

the eye; ventmls 148-169; subcaudals 71-114. C. neglect us. 

8 or 9 upper labials, 4th, 6th, and 6tli (rarely 3rd, 4th, and 6th) 

entering the eye; vcntrpls 176-190; subcaudals 115-135; 

body very slender anteriorly. C. heterolepidvln*. 

9 upper labials, 4th, 6th, and 6th entering the eye; preeocular 

in contact with or narrowly separated from the frontal; 

ventrols 160-182; subcaudals 90-133 . C, irregularis, 

1. Chlorophis emjni. 

AhcetuUa emini Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N. II. (6) i. 1888, p. 325. 
Chlorophis emini Bouleng. t. c. p. 92, pi. v. fig. 1. 

Egyptian Soudan to Uganda and Ruwenzori. 

2. Chlorophis scjhubotzi Sfcernf. in Schubotz, Wiss. Ergebn. 
Deutsch. Z.-Afr. Exped. iv. Zool. ii. p. 269, fig. (1912). 

Near Bukoba, German E. Africa. 

3. Chlorophis hoplogaster. 

Ahmtxdla hoplogaster Giinth. Ann. ik Mag. N. H. (3) xi. 1863 
p. 284. 

Chlorophis hoplogaster Bouleng. t. c. p. 93. 

Central, East, and South Africa. 
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4. ClILOKOPllIS MACHO 1*8. 

Oliyolepis macropa Bouleng. op. cit. iii. p. (544. 

Chlorophis macrops Sternf. Sit/,1). Ges. Nat. Kr. Berl. 1908, 
p. 95. 

Gorman East Africa. 

5. ChL onorniR s egekct i s. 

Philotham nus veybctus Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 18(5(5. p. 890, 
ami Reise Mosxamb. iii. p. 130, ])1. xix. A, fig. 2. 

Chlorophis negleclus Bouleng. op. cit. ii. p. 94. 

E«*ist ami Central Africa, S. Rhodesia. 

(5. UnLoitorms iieteholepiooti s. 

Ahriolla hcterolepidola Guntil. Ann. <fc Mag. N. H. (3) xi. 18(53, 
p. 28(5. 

Chi or ophis heir role phi ulus Bouleng. t. c. p. 95. 

Cklorophhs gracilis Klernf. Mitth. Zool. Mus. Berl. v. 1910, 
p. (54. 

Tropical Africa. 

7. CllLOROPIII8 lRREGl LAIUS. 

Coluber irreyidaris Leach, in Bowdich, Miss. Ashantee. 
p. 494. 

Chlorophis irregularis Bouleng. t. <*. p. 90. 

Senegamhia and Uganda to D.unaraland and S. Rhodesia. 

9. PuiLoniAMxrs. 

A. Smitli, 111. Zool. S. Aft*., Kept.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. p. 98. 

1. PiULOTHAMNTS SEMIVA1UEOATUS A. Smith, t. C. pis. lix., lx.. 
k Ixiv. fig. 1; Bouleng. t. e. p. 99. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

10. Gasthopyxis. 

Cope, Proc. Ac. Philad. 1860, p. 55(5; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. 

p. 102. 

Two species:— 

Temporals 14-2: scali* strongly keeled ... . G. smaragdina. 

Temporals 2 + 2; scale* feebly keeled . O. oriental in. 

1. Gasthopyxis smaragdina. 

Dendrophis smaragdina Sclileg. Phys. Serp. ii. p. 237. 
Gaslropyxis smaragdina Bouleng. t. c. p. 103. 

Tropical Africa, from Sierra Leone and Uganda to the Congo 
and Northern Angola. 

43 * 
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2 . Itastropyxis oitiENTALis Werner, Jahresk. Yer. Nat. YVurt- 
temb. Ixv. 1909, p. 55. 

German East Africa. 


11. HArsmoPHRYS. 

Fischer, Abb. Nat. Yer. Uamb. iii. 1855. p. 110; Bouton#. 
Oat. Sn. ii. p. 103. 

1. Hapsidopiuivs ltneata Fischer, t. e. p. Ill, pi. ii. fig. f>; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 104. 

From the (Hold Oonsl to the Uongo, eastwards to Uganda. 

1*2. Thhasops. 

Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1857, p. 57; Bouleng. (Ait. Sn. ii. 
]>. 104. 

1. Thhasops iiotijschimhi Mocrpuird, Bull. Mux. Paris, 1905, 

p. 280, 

British Fast Africa. 


13. ltllAMNOrHIS. 

Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N. II. (3)ix. 1802. p. 129 ; Boulong. ('at. 
Sn. iii. p. 532. 

1 . Rh am nop ms jacksonii. 

Thramps jacfcttonii Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N. H.(5)x\. 1895. 
p. 528 ; Bouleng. J. c. 

Uganda, French Guinea, Gold (toast, Kasai. 


14 . UoilONEIiLA. 

Laur. Syn. Kept. p. 84 ; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. ii. p. 188. 


Two species: - 

Hoatral much broader than dorp . (\ maiomaia . 

K ostial mraely broader than deep . C. scheffleri. 

1. Ooronella semioknata Peters, Mon. Bel l. Ac. 1854, p.622, 
and Reise Mossamb. iii. p, 115, pi. xvii. fig. 2; Bouleng. t. c. 
p. 195. 

East Africa, N. Rhodesia. 

2. Uoronella nchkfflkrt Sternf Hitzb. Ges. Nat. Fr. Berl. 
1908, p. 93. 

British East Africa. 
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15. (iRAYIA. 

d until. Oat. Ool. Sn. p. 50 ; Houleng. Oat. Sn. ii. p. 286. 

Two species : 

Scales in 17 rows ; ventrals 115 -1 tJH , suhcauduU 60 10*2 U.sinythh. 

Scales in 1T» rows; vent nils 130 113: -nhcaudnls 1(H1—1S2H U. tJiolloni. 


] . (Jraua SMVJ'IJII. 

i'ohiher sunjthn Leach, ill Turkov V Kxplor. IS. Zaire, App. 

}>. :m. 

(irtujla fsmythU Houleng. t. c. (part.), and 1*. Z. S. 18011, 
p. 048, figs. 

W est and Central Africa and Oganda. 

2. (Jhama tuollom Mortjuard, Hull. Sue. Philom. (8) i.\. 1807. 
p. 11 ; Houleng. I 1 . Z. S. 1800, p. 051, fig. 

Egyptian Soudan. Luanda, French Congo, Katanga. 


10 . 11 o.mai.oso.ma. 

Wagl. Svst. Amph. p. 100; Houleng. (at. Sn. ii. p. 275. 

J. llOMAJ.OSO.MV U IRIX. 

( f ohtbt>r htlri.r Linn. S. N. i. p. 575. 
ffowalnsonut fotri.r Houleng. t. o. p. 274. 
fioinahutoHHt shirnmun Houleng. t*. c. p. 27i>. 
tlomaUmomu ahynnhuctnn Houleng. 1. c. 

Last Afriwa, Xvaxsaland, South Africa. 


17. I'kosvmnv. 

dray, Oat. Sn. p. 80; Houleng. Oat. Sn. ii. p. 240. 

^•/nojisis of l/n J S/wens. 

Snout with un^ulur horizontal ed#e: two po-toculnr-; ventral- 131 

163 /’. mnburun 

Snout with angular horizontal edge. a single postocular; pnetiontal 

entering the eye; ventral* 151-137 . . I* boorc/u. 

Snout rounded ; two pnstoeuliits ; ventral- 1 in-1 13 l\ nnntibfhs. 

1. PiloseMXA AMBiorv Hocage, .lorn. Sc. Lish. iv. 1875, p. 218; 
Houleng. t. c. p. 248. 

Zanzibar Coast to Zululand. X. Rhodesia, Angola. 

2. Prosy MX A uocaoii Houleng. Ann. & Mag. X. H. (0) xix\ 
1897, p. 278, lig., and Ann. A!us. Congo, Zool. ii. 1901, p. 9, 
pi. iii. fig. 4. 

Prosyttina mttsei Mooquard, Hull. Mus. Paris, 1900. p. 250. 
L'lwinghi and Mozambique. 
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3. Prosymna variabilis Werner, Jahresli. Nat. Ver. Wtirt- 
temb. Ixv. 1909, p. 57. 

Moschi, German E. Africa. 

18. Scaphiophis. 

Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1870, p. 044 ; Bouleng. Cat. Nn. ii. 
p. 254. 

1. Scaphiophis albofunctatus Peters, t. c. p. 645, pi. i. fig. 4; 
Bouleng. 1. c. 

Tropical Africa, from tlie Soudan to the Congo. 

19. Dasypeltis. 

Wagl. Syst. Auipli. p. 178; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. p. 353. 

1. Dasypeltis scabka. 

Coluber scaber Linn. Mus. Ad. Frid. p. 36, pi. x. fig. 1. 
Dasypeltis scabra Bouleng. t. c. p. 254. 

Tropical and South Africa, Egypt, S. Arabia. 

B. Opisthoglypha. 

1. Kye moderate or large, with vertically elliptic pupil; head distinct from neck ; 
nostril between two shields ; loreal present (sometimes entering the e\c). 


A. Nostril directed upwards, between the nasal and the 

inienmsal; parietals broken up iuto small shields; 

scales smooth or obtusely keeled, in 21 rows .... Pythonniipsa a. 

B. Nostril between two nasals; scales smooth or faintly keeled. 

1. Two superposed anterior temporals; scales oblique. 

Scnles in 19 or 21 rows, vertebral* uot enlarged. Tarhophis. 

Scales in 21 to 25 rows, vertebral* enlarged. Dipsadumorp/ms. 

2. A single anterior temporal. 

Scales ill 19 rows (rarely 17H loreal not entering eye Leptadira. 

Scales in 17 rows; loreal entering eye . Cham* tort tut. 

II. Eye small, with vertically subelliptic pupil; heud distinct 
from neck; nasal semidivided, with horizontal clett; 
scales in 17 or 19 rows . JUmirhayen'his. 

III. Eye moderate or large, with round or horizontal pupil; head distinct from 
neck; loreal present. 

A. Pupil round. 


1. Loreal not more than once and a half as long as deep; scales in 17 or 19 


rows, not oblique. 

Nostril betweeu two nasals; \entrals 128-139; subcauduls 

34-4 4. Geodipsas . 

Nostril in a semidivided nasal; intornasals shorter than prav 

froutals; ventral* 147-187; subcauduls 69-98 ... Amplorhinus. 

Nostril between two nasals and the internasiil; subcauduls less 

than 70. . . Trimerorhinus . 

Nostril betweeu two nasals; rostral very large; subcuudals90 

or more . Jthamphiophis. 

2. Loreal at least once and a half as long as deep; scales more or less oblique. 

Scales in 17 rows; a single anterior temporal. J Dromophti. 

Scales in 11 to 17 rows; one or two middle maxillary teeth 

much enlarged, fang-like. P# ammophis. 
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3. Loreul not more than once mid a half as long as deep; 
nostril in an undivided nasal; scales very narrow, 

oblique, keeled, in 19 or 21 rows . Dispholidus, 

B. Pupil horizontal; nostril in an undivided nasal; scales 
narrow, oblique, feebly keeled, in 19 rows . Thelotornis. 

IV. Eye small or very small; bead not at all distinct from neck ; no loreal. 

A. Subcaudals in two rows. 

1. One or two upper labials in contact with the parietal; nasal in contact 

with the rostral. 

Scales in 19 or 21 rows ; no preeocular . (Mlamclaps. 

Scales in 15 or 17 rows; no pneoeular; rostral my large, con¬ 
cave below; a pair of internasals and a pair of pnehniitals. Uhinocalantus. 
Scales in 17 row*; a large, elongate pneoeular; rostial ven 

large, flat below ; pnefrontals absent . X enoralamus. 

2. Temporals separate the upper labials from the parietals; scales in 15 row's. 

Nasal in contact with the rostral; no pneoeular ... Mtc relays. 

First upper labial in contact with the intenmsal; a pneoeular . JUiodon. 

B. Subcaudals single; a pneoeular; scales in 15 rows ... . Aparallartus. 

1. Ghodipsas. 

Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 32. 

1. Geodipsas vaueroceg.e Tornier, Zool. Atiz. xxv. 1902, 
p. 703. 

Usambara, German E. Africa. 

2. Pytiionoijipsas. 

Ountil. Ami. & Mag. N. II. (4) i. 1868, p. 425 ; Bouleng. Cat. 
Bn. iii. p. 45. 

1. Pytiionompsas t‘A rinata (iii nth. t. c. p. 426, pi. xix. fig. K ; 
Bouleng. 1. r. 

Zambesi, Damaraland. 


3. Tarbopiiik. 

Fleischm. Palm, now Kerp. (Sen. p. 17; Bouleng. (Jut. Sn. iii. 
p. 47. 

Two species:— 

Scales in 19 rows; anal divided T. setuiannulafus. 

Scales in 21 rows (rarely 19); anal entire . .... 1\ yuenthcri. 

1. Tarbophis SEMIANNULATLS. 

Telescopus semiamtulatns A. Smith, ill. Zool. »S. Afr., Kept, 
pi. lxxii, 

Tarbophis seviianmdatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 51. 

Central and East Africa, Angola, 8. Africa. 

2. Tarbophis guentheri Anders. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1895, 
pi. xxxvi. fig. 3 ; Bouleng. t. c. p. 52. 

East Airica, Arabia, Syria. 
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4. DlPSADOMOKPIU.'S. 

Fitting, in Tsehu li, Faun. Per., Herp. p. 55; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 59. 

1 . DlPSADOMORPHtJS BLANDINGII. 

Dipsos blandingii Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1844, p. 170. 
Dipsadomorphus blandingii Bouleng. t. c. p. 77. 

British East Africa ; West Africa, from Senegambia to Congo. 

5. Leptodira. 

Giinth. Cat. Col. Sn. p. 165; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 88. 
/Synopsis of the species. . 

I. Ventral* less tliau 200; snbcauduls less thau 00; 3 to 5 pairs of chin-shields. 
One pneocular (rarely divided), separated from the frontal; frontal 
consideiably broader than deep; loreal not or but little longer 

than deep. L. hotambmo. 

One prieoculur, separated from the froutal; rostral little broader 

than deep; loreal longer than deep . L. rfeyeni. 

Twoprieoculars, upper in contact with the frontal .... .... L. tornicH. 

11. Veutrals more than 200; subcaudals 100 or more; two pairs , 

of chin-shields. . L. wemen. 

1. LEPTODIRA HOTAMBCEIA. 

Coronella hotambma Laur. Syn. Kept. p. 85. 

Leptodira hotamboeia Bouleng. t. c. p. 89. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

2. Leptodira degeni Bouleng. Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1906, ii. p.572, fig. 

Leptodira attaren sis Werner, Sit zb. Ak. Wien, cxvi. 1907, 
p. 1875. 

Uganda. 

3. Leptodira tobnieri Werner, t. c. p. 1876. 

Usambara, German East Africa. 

4. Leptodira werneri Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (6) xix. 
1897, p. 281. 

Dipsadomorphus reticulaius Werner, Jahresh. Nat. Ver. Wiirt- 
temb. lxv. 1909, p. 55. 

Usambara, German East Africa. 

4 

6. Cham.etortus. 

Giinth. Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1864, p. 310; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 98. 

1. Chawletortus aulicus Giinth. 1. e. pi. xxvi. fig. 2; 
Bouleng. 1. c. 

German and Portuguese East Africa, Transvaal. 
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7. 11 EMIRH AOERIUJ IS. 

Boettg. Zool. Anz. 1893, j>. 119; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. p. 119. 

i. Hem i ruaoerrh is KELLERi Boettg. 1. c.;.Bouleng. 1. c. 
Somaliland and British East Africa. 

8. Amfloiiiiim's. 

A. Smith, JU. Zoo], S. Afr., Kept,; Bouleng. Oat. Sn.iii. p. 124. 
Two species 

Temporals 14-2 or 2 + 2 : \entr.d* lot 1M7 .4. mitota n in. 

Temporals 3 + 4; \eiitrnls 117 A. ftrniatns. 

1. AmPLORHIM'S NOTOTJSVIA. 

Coroiiella nolotft’nia Oiinth. I > . Z.S. 1864, p. 309, pl.xxvi. fig. 1. 
AwpforhintM Hotnttnria Bouleng. t. c. p. 125. 

A niplorhinwi quntheri Moc<juard. Bull. Mas. Paris, 1800, 
p. 251. 

Egyptian Soudan to Nvassaland ; Angola. 

2. Amplokiiinis t.ematts Steruf. Mitth. Zool. Mus. Beil. iv. 
J 908, p. 241. 

Lamu Id., British East Africa. 

9. TUIMEUORIIINI’S. 

A. Smith, 111. Zool. S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. 
p. 138. 

Two species:— 

Rostral as deep as broad, its upper portion at leust half as long as 

its distance from the frontal T. inttrnhttus. 

Rostral slightly hi under than deep, it* upper portion about one 

third its distance from the frontal T. vnrialnhs. 

1. TlUMEtlOIUlISUM TRITJENIAITS. 

Hhayerrhis tritasniata (irintli. Ann. «fc Mag. X. IJ. (4) i. 1868, 
p. 423, pi. xix. iig. II. 

Trimerorhinns tritwniatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 139. 

East, Central, and South Africa. 

Probably only a variety of the S. African 1\ rhomheatas. 

2. Trimeroriiinus variauilis. 

Pmmmophyltu: variabilis (liintli. P. Z. S. 1892, p. 557, pi. xxxv. 
IVimerorhinm variabilia Bouleng. t. c. p. 140. 

Xyaswaland. 
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10. Bhamphiofhis. 

Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1854, p. 624; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 144. 

Two species:— 

Snout rounded; scale* in 10 rows ; ventrals 230-241; sub- 

candals 134-160. Jt. rubropunctatus . 

Snout somewhat hooked in profile; scales in 17 rows; ventrals 

148-102; subcaudals 90-110 . R. oxyrhgnckus . 

1. Rhamphiophib rubropunctatus. 

Dipwna rubropunctata Fischer, Jahrb. Hamb. Wiss. Anst. i. 
1884, p. 7, pi. i. fig. 3. 

Rhamphiophis rubropunctatus Bouleng. t.c. p. 146. 

Egyptian Soudan and Eftst Africa. 

2. Rhamphiophis oxybhynchus. 

Psammophis oxyrhynckus Reinli. Vid. Selsk. Skrift. x. 1843, 
p. 244. 

Rhamphiophis oxyrhynchus Bouleng. 1. c. 

Tropical Africa. 

11. Dromophis. 

Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1869, p. 447; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 149. 

1. Dromophis lineatus. 

Dryophylax lineatus Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Gen. vii. p. 1124. 
Dromophis lineatus Bouleng. 1. c. 

Coast of Guinea to Egyptian Soudan and Zanzibar Coast; 
Nyossaland. 

12. PSAMMOPHIS. 

Boie, Isis, 1827, p. 521; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 152. 

Synopsis of the Species . 


1. Scales in 17 rows; 2 or 3 superposed anterior temporals. 

Rostral broader than deep; ventrals 177-102; subcaudals ISO- 

178 . P. punctulatus. 

Rostral broader than deep; ventrals 151-180; subcaudals 100- 

119 . P. subtaniatus. 

Rostral as deep as broad. 1*. sibilant, 

II. Scales in 15 rows; 2 superposed anterior temporals. P. biseriatus . 

III. Scales in 11 rows; a single anterior temporal. P. angoUnsit . 


1. Psammophis punctulatus Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Gen. vii, 
p. 897; Bouleng. t. c. p. 159. 

East Africa, from the Blue Nile to Mozambique; Arabia. 
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2. PSAMMOPHIS SUBTACNIATUS. 

Psammophis sibilans , var. snhtceniata Peters, Reise M ossa mb. 
iii. p. 121. 

Psammophis subUe.niatns Bouleng. t. c. }). 160. 

East Africa, from Uganda to Mozambique; Nyassaland. 

3. PSAMMOPHIS SIBILANS. 

Coluber sibilans Linn. S. N. i. p. 383. 

Psammophis sibilans Bouleng. t. c. p. 161. 

Psammophis Irinasalis Werner, Abb. Bayer. Ak. xxii. 1903, 
p. 381. 

Tropical and South Africa ; Egypt. 

4. Psammophis hiseriatps Peters, Sitzb. («es. Nat. Fr. fieri. 
1881, p. 88; Bouleng. t. c. p. 168. 

Somaliland and British East Africa. 

5. Psammophis angolensis. 

Ampkiophis anyolensis Borage, Joi n. Sc. Li.sb. iv. 1872, p. 82. 
Psavt mophis angolensis Bouleng. t. c. p. 170. 

East and Central Africa, Angola, Orange River Colony. 

13. Tivelotorms. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 184. 

1. TllELOTORNrS KIRTLANDII. 

Leptophis kirtlandii Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1844, p. 62. 
Thelotomis kirtlandii Bouleng. t. c. p. 185. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

14. Dispjjoudus. 

Duvernoy, Ann. Sc. Nat. xxvi. 1832, p. 150; Bouleng. Cat. 
»Sn. iii. p. 186. 

1. J llsrilQLIDUS TYPES. 

Hucephalus typns A. Smith, Zool. Journ. iv. 1829, p. 441. 
Dispholklns ti/pus Bouleng. t. c. p. 187. 

Tropical ami South Africa. 

15. CALAMELArS. 

Giinth. Ann. & Mng. N. II. (3) xviii. 1866, p. 26; Bouleng. 
Cat. Sn. iii. p. 245. 

Two species:— 


Scales in 17 row* ... C. unicolor. 

Scales in 19 or 21 rows... ‘C\ polylepi*. 
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1. (JALAMELAPS UXICOLOR. 

Calamaria unicolor Reinh, Vid. Kelsk. Kkrift. x. 1843, p. 236, 
pi. i. figs. 1-3. 

Calamelapa unicolor Bouleng. 1. c. 

Atractaspis hildebrandti Peters, Mon. Her], Ac. 1877, p. 616 ; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 512. 

British East Africa; West Africa. 

2. Oalamelaps polylepis Bocage, Join. Sc. Lish. iv. 1873, 
p. 216; Bouleng. t. c. p. 240. 

Nyassalaud, Angola. 

16. Riiixocalamt:s. 

Giinth. Ann. k Mag. N. IT. (6) i- 1888, p. 322; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 247. 

Two species:— 

Scales in 17 rows ; 0 upper labials . dimidiatm. 

Scales in 15 rows; 7 upper labials. 2t. met eagrin. 

1. Rhinocalamus DiMintATns Giinth. 1. c. pi. xix. fig. <!; 
Bouleng. 1. c. 

East Africa. 

2. Rdinocalamus mkleaghjs Sternf. Mittli. Zool. Mus. Bei l. iv. 
1908, p. 244. 

Lamu Id., British East Africa, 

17. X knocalam i s. 

Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N T . IT. (4) i. 1808, p. 414 ; Bouleug. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 247. 

1. Xexocalamus JjpooLoii Giinth. t. p. 415, pi. xix. fig. A ; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 248. 

Zambesi. 

18. Miohklaps. 

Boettg. Ber. Senck. Ges. 1879-80, p. 136; Bouleng. Cat. Hn. 
iii. p. 248. 

1. Miciielaps bicoloratus Bternf. Sit-zh. Ges. Nat. Fr. Berl. 
1908, p, 93; 

British East Africa. 

19. Mionox. 

A. I)um. Arch. Mus. x. 1859, p. 206: Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 249. 

Synopsis of the aS ‘peclets, 

‘Frontal slightly broader than supraocular, 1 ; < to 1J as long a# 

broad... M. gahownnU. 

Frontal much broader than the supraocular, a little longer than 

broad ;«nasal entire ... At. cjiruttyi. 

Frontal much broader than the imprrtocular, u» broad ns long , .. M.grattrri. 
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1. Miodcn OAUONENSIS. 

Elapomorphun gabontnnls A. Dnm. Rev. et Mag. Zool. (2) viii. 
1856, p. 468. 

M Union gabonflnsis iiouleng. t. c. p. 252. 

Old Calabar to Congo ; Herman East Africa. 

2. Miouox chiustyj Botilcug. Aim. A Mag. N. II. (7) xii. 1903, 
!’• 3M. 

Uganda. 

3. Miouox (>rai;kiu Nternf. Sit/d). Ces. Nat. Fr. Rerl. 1908. 
p. 94, and Faun. l>eut.soh. Kolon. iii. 2, p. 34, fig. 

Uganda. 

Perhaps not specifically distinct from the preceding. 

2ft. A parallactic. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr.. Kept. A}>j». p. 15; Bonleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. )>. 255. 


SyttopHi# of th<> .Sprturs. 


I. Sjntphjhial nut in contact with the chm-'dnelds. 

A. Two postornlurs. in contact with a toinjH>ra); nasal entire, in contact with 
tin 1 pneocului. 

Third and fourth upper labials mitering the eye A.jttrlsonti. 

Second and third upper labials entering tin* ove A. uurnert. 

It. A single postocular; one upper labial in contact with the parietal. 

Nasal entire, not in contact with prieoenlai A. concolor. 

Nasal divided, in contact with pneocnlar: upper part of 

rostral about one third its distance fiom frontal A. humlaO's. 

Nasal divided, in contact with prieocul.n ; upper part of 

rostral two thirds its distance trout frontal A. <‘hn'sh/i. 


JJ. Sy in physiol in contact with the chin-shields. 

A. Third and fourth upper labials entering the i\\e. 
Nasal divided ; siibcaudals id-50 
Nasal entire; suhcaudals 87 5d ... 

H. Second and third upper labials entering the eye. 
Ventrals 110-140 . 

Vent nils 157-102. 


A. ffurnthi'n. 

A. rrf/tensis. 

A. nun’icrps. 
A.pnHetatolinruhut. 


1. ApAKALLAITLS JACKHONIT. 

Uriechiti jacksonii Ciiuth. Ann. & Mag. N. II. ((>) i. 1888, 
p. 325, pi. xix. fig. E. 

0 Aparallactus jacksnnii Monleng. t. c. |». 256. 

East Africa. 

2. APAHALLACrus w erne iu Bonleng. Ann. A Mag. N. 1L. (G)xvi. 
1895, p. 172, and Cat. Sn. iii. ]>. 257, pi. si. lig. 1. 

Usambara, Herman East Africa. 
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3. Aparallactus OONCOLOB. 

Uriechis concolor Fischer, Jahrb, Hamb. Wiss. Anst. i. 1884, 
p. 4, pi. i. 

Aparallactus concolor Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. p. 257. 

Uganda and Somaliland. 

4. Aparallactus lunulatus. 

Uriechis lunulatus Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1854, p. 623, and 
Beise Mossamb. iii. p. 113, pi. xviii. fig. 2. 

Aparallactus lunulatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 258. 

Lake Tanganyika, Nyassaland, Mozambique. 

5. Aparallactus christyi Bouleng* Ann. & Mag. N. H. (8) v. 
1910, p. 512. 

Uganda. 

6. Aparallactus guentheri Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (6) 
xvi. 1895, p. 172, and t. c. p. 259. 

East and Central Africa, S. Bhodesia, Angola. 

7. Aparallactus capensis A. Smith, Ill. Zool. H. Afr., Kept. 
App. p. 16; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 259. 

East and South Africa, Katanga. 

8. Aparallactus nigriceps. 

Uriechis nigriceps Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1854, p. 623, and 
Beise Mossamb. iii. p. Ill, pi. xviii. fig. 1. 

Aparallactus nigriceps Bouleng. t. c. p. 260. 

Mozambique and Nyassaland. 

9. Aparallactus puSctatolineatus Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. 
N. H. (6) xvi. 1895, p. 173, and Cat. Sn. iii. p. 261. 

Nyassaland, Angola. 


C. Proteroglypha. 

, (Loreal absent in all tbe genera.) 

I. Tail compressed; no distinct ventrals (Marine) . Hydrut. 

II. Tail not compressed; ventrals large. 

A. Head short; snout broader than long; body cylindrical; snbcaudals less 

than 80. 

Scales not at all oblique; ventrals 192-183; subcaudals 07-78 . Bouleno erina. 

Scales more or less oblique, sometimes very slightly; ventrals 141- 

172; subcaudals 13-25 .*. Blapechis. 

Scales oblique; ventrals 180-228; subcaudals 60-72 . . Nayx. 

B. Head long, narrow; snout not broader than long; body 

slightly compressed; scales very oblique; ventrals 202- 

270; subcaudals 97-121.. Pmdranpi*. 
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1. Hydrus. 

Schneid. Hist. Ampli. i. p. 233; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. p. 260. 

1. Hydrus platurus. 

Anguis platura Linn. S. N. i. p. 391. 

Hydras platurus Bouleng. t. c. p. 207. 

Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

2. Boulexgerina. 

Hollo, Bull. Mus. Belg. iv. 1886, p. 159; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 357. 

1. Boulexgerina stormsi Hollo, 1. c.; Bouleng. 1. o. 

Lake Tanganyika. 

3. Elapechis. 

Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. p. 358. 

Synopsis of the Species . 

Soules in 13 rows ; internasals much shorter than the pra»frontals.. E. quentheri. 
Scales in 13 rows; internasals three fourths the length of the 

pnnfrontals . . E, niger. 

Scales in 15 rows: interna^als hardly half as long as the pre¬ 
frontal $ . . . .... E. bonlcngeri. 

1. Elapechis guentiieri. 

Elapsoidea guentheri Bocage, Jorn. Sc. Lisb. i. 1866, p. 70, 
pi. i. fig. 3. 

Elapechis guentheri Bouleng. t. C. p. 359. 

Tropical Africa, from tho Gaboon and Uganda to Angola and 
Nyassaland. 

2. Elapechis Niger. 

Elapsoidea nigra Giinth. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (0) i. 1888, p. 332. 
Elapechis niger Bouleng. 1. e. pi. xx. fig. 1. 

East Africa, Congo, N. Rhodesia. 

3. Elapechis boulengkui. 

Elapsoidea houlengeri Boettg, Zoo). Anz. 1895, p. 62. 

Elapechis botd>engeri Bouleng. t. c. p. 361. 

Zambesi. 

4. Naia. 

Laur. Syn. Rept. p. 90; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. p. 372. 

Synopsis of the Species . 

Sixth (rarely seventh) upper labial largest and deepest; eye 
separated from the upper labials by suboculars; a single 

anterior temporal. JY. haw. 

Sixth upper labial largest and deepest, in contact with lower 
postoculftr, third and fourth entering the eye; a single 

anterior temporal. JV T . melanoleuca. 

Third upper labial deepest, sixth not in contact with postocular, 
third or third and fourth entering the eye; 2 or 3 superposed 
anterior temporals . N r . aigrirollh. 
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1. Naia HAIE. 

Coluber kaie Linn, in Uasselq. Reise Palest, p. 366. 

Naia kaie Bouleng. t, c. p. 374. 

Borders of the Sahara, East Africa southwards to the Trans¬ 
vaal and Zululand ; Palestine, Arabia. 

2. Naia m el a node rc a . 

Naia haie^ var. ntelanoleuca Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1857, 
pp. 61 <fe 72. 

Naia ntelanoleuca Bouleng. t. c. p. 376. 

Tropical Africa, from Uganda and the Hold Const to N vassal and 
and Angola. 

3. Naia nioricollw Reinh. Yid. Selsk. Skrift. x. 1843, p. 261), 
pi. iii. figs. *5- 7; Bouleng. t,. c. p. 387. 

Senegainbia and Upper Egypt to Bechunnnlnnd and Natal. 


5. Dendraspis. 


Scbleg. Versl. Zool. (Jen. Arnsterd. 1848 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii, 
p. 434. 


Synopsis of the Species. 


A larjre upper temporal, in contact with the whole outer border of 

the pariet.nl; scales in 15 to 19 rows . D.jamvtonii. 

Two upper temporals, in contact with the outer border of the 
parietal, the second separated from its fellow on the other 
side by 8 or more scales or shields ; scales in 19 to 23 rows l). anyvntivsp». 

Two upper temporals, in contact with the outer Ixmler of the 
parietal, the second separated from its fellow on the other side 
by a single shield ; scales in 19 rows. 7>. Hjoentertti, 


1. Dendraspis JAMESQKII. 

Elaps jamesomi Traill, in Schleg. Phys, Kerp., Engl. Transl. 
p. 179, pi. ii. figs. 19 & 20. 

Dendraspis jamesonii Bouleng. t. c. p. 436. 

Tropical Africa, from Uganda and Nigeria to the Congo and 
Angola. 

2. Dendraspis angusticeps. 

Naia angusticeps A. Smith, 111. Zool. S. Afr., Kept. pi. Ixx. 
Dendraspis angusticeps Bouleng. t. c. p. 437. 

East and Central Africa, Angola, South Africa. 

3. Dendraspis sjoestedti Lcinnb. Wiss. Ergebn. Exped. 
Kiliinandj,-Meru, Rept. p. 17. 

British East Africa. 

Perhaps based on an aberrant specimen of the preceding 
species. 
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Family V i p e n 11 > jk. 

Synopsis of the Geneva. 

I. Eye moderate or large, separated from the upper labials by suboculars; ventral® 
less than ISO. 

Upper surface of head covered with large symmetrical shields; 

pupil round . . Causits . 

Upper surface of head covered with scales; nasal in contact with 
rostral or separated by a single (naso-rostral) shield; pupil 
vertical; subcaudals in two rows ... . ... . Vipern. 

Upper surface of head covered with scales; nasal separated from the 

rostral by small scales; pupil vertical; subcaudals in two rows. Bit in. 

Upper surface of head covered with scales; pupil vertical; suh- 

caudals single; tail prehensile . Athens. 

II. Eye minute, with round pupil; upper surface of head covered 
with large symmetrical shields ; no lorea] ; a small pneocular 
usually present; ventmls 178-353. Atracta&f,i8. 

]. Causus. 

* 

Wagl. Svst. Amph. p. 172 ; Bouleng. Cat. Kn. iii. p. 465. 

Synopsis of the Species. 

I. Scales in 17 rows or more ; subcaudals all or greater part in two row*.. 


Snout obtuse, moderately prominent; ventrals 120-165 ... C. rhomb eat us. 

Snout prominent, often more or less distinctly turned up at the 

end; scales in 19 to 22 rows ; ventrals 134-152 .... f. renimus. 

Snout prominent, more or less turned up at the end : scales in 

17 rows; ventrals 110-126. (\ dtftlippri, 

IT. Scales in 16 rows; subcaudals single . . . C. liohtensleinii. 


1. Causus rhombeatus. 

Sepedon rhombeatus Licht. Verz. Douhl. Mus. Berl. p. 106. 
Causus rhombeatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 467. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

2. Causus resimus. 

Heterophis resimus Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1862, p. 277, pi. —, 
fig. 4. 

Causus resimus Bouleng. t. c. p. 468, 

East and Central Africa, Angola. 

3. Causus defilippii. 

ffetetodon dedlippii Jan, Arch. Zoo 1. Anat. Phvs. ii. 1862, 

p. 226. 

Causus dejilippii Bouleng. t. c. p. 469. 

East and Central Africa, S. Rhodesia, Transvaal. 

4. Causus uchtbnsteinii. 

Aspidelaps lichtensieinii Jan, Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1859, p. 511. 
Causus lichtemtemii Bouleng. t. c, p. 470. 

Tropical Africa, from the Gold Coast and Uganda to the Congo. 
Paor. Zool. Soc.—1915, No. XTJV. 44 
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2. VlPBRA. 

Laur. Syn. Kept. p. 99 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 471. 

Two species:— 

No supraocular; anterior nasal separated fiom the rostral by a 

naso-rostial K hindii. 

A large supraocular; antenor nasal in contact with the roetial . V. superctlutrir. 


1. Vipjbba hinoxi Bouleng. Ann. k Mag* N. H. (8) v. 1910, 
p. 513. 

Kenya district, East Africa. 

2. Vipera superciliaris Peters, Mon. Beri. Ac* 1854, p. 625, 
and Beise Mossamb. iii. p. 144, pi. xxi.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 491. 

German East Africa at Cape Delgado. 


3. Bitis. 

Gray, Zool. Miscell. p. 69; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. iii. p. 492. 


Synopsis of the Species . 

One or two wnw of scales between the nasal and the rostral, 

nostuls duected upwards B ft net cm k 

4 oi 6 senes ot scales between the nasal ami the rostral ; a sui^Te 
enlaiged, sometimes bom-like scale above the mternasal, m 
contact a ith its lellow Ti. gabonica- 

4or5senes ot scales between the nasal and the rostral; 2 oi 9 
enlaiged, hom-like scales above the inteniasal, usuully with 
small scales between them and their fellows . B. nosicomis- 


1. BrriS ARIETAN8. 4 

Vipera arietam Merr. Tent. p. 152. 

Bitis arietans Bouleng. t. c. p. 493. 

Tropical and South Africa ; Southern Arabia. 


2* Bins GABONICA* 

Echidna gabonica Bum* & Bibr. Erp. G4n. vii. p. 1428, 
pi. Ixxx. h . 

Bitis gabonica Bouleng. t. c. p. 499. 

Tropical Africa. 

3. Bms najsicornis. 

Cotuber nasicomis Shaw, Nat. Miscell. iii. pi. xciv. 

Bitis nasicomis Bouleng. t. c. p. 500. , 

Tropical Africa. 
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4. Atheris. 


Cope, Proc. Ac. Philad. 1862, p. 337; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 508. 


Synopsis of the Species, 


No liorn-like superciliary scales; Rcales in 16 to 26 rows; gular 


scales strongly keeled... A. squamiger . 

No horn-like superciliary scales ; scales in 25 to 32 rows ; gular 

scales smooth or very feeblv keeled . A. nitschei. 

Several erect, horn-like superciliary scales; scales in 25 rows ... A. ceratophorus. 


1. Atheris squamiger. 

Echis squamigera Hallow. Proc. Ac. Philad. 1854, p. 193. 
Atheris squamiger Bouleng. t. c. p. 509. 

Uganda, Central Africa, West Africa from Calabar to Angola. 


2. Atheris nitschei Tornier, Zool. Jahrb., Syst. xv. 1902, 
p. 589, fig. 

Atheris woosnami Bouleng. Ann. <fc Mag. N. H. (7) xviii. 1906, 
p. 37, and Tr. Zool. Soc. xix. 1909, p. 246, pi. ix. 

N.W. and E. of Lake Tanganyika, and Mt. Ruwenzori. 


3. Atheris ceratophorus Werner, Verh. Zool. bot. Ges. 
Wien, xlv. 1895, p. 194, pi. v. fig. 1; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 510. 

German East Africa and Togoland. 


5. Atractaspis. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 510. 

Synopsis of the Species. 

I. Anal divided ; all or most of the subcaudals paired ; scab's in 23 to 27 rows. 


Snout rounded ; one postocular; third lower labial largest . A, irregularis . 

Snout pointed; one postocular; third lower labial largest . .. A. conradsi. 

Snout rounded; two postoculars; fourth or fifth lower labial 

largest. A. bipost ocular is. 


II. Anal entire; all or most of the subcaudals single. 

A, Postocular in contact with a large temporal. 

Suout cuneiform; first lower labial in contact with its fellow 
behind the symphysial; scales in 23 rows ; ventrals 227- 

248 . A. rosirata. 

Snout rounded; first lower labial in contact with its fellow 
behind the symphysial; scales in 10 or 21 rows; ventrals 

261-800 . A. aterrima* 

Snout rounded; symphysial in contact with the chin-shields; 

scales in 26 rows; ventrals 242 .. A. katangce . 

B* Temporals small, 2 or 3 superposed in front; snout sub¬ 
cuneiform ; scales in 20 to 37 rows; ventrals 212-246. A . microlepidota . 

44* 
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1. Atractaspis IRREGULARIS* 

Elaps hregulcms Eeinh. Vid. Selsk. Skrift. x. 1843, p. 264, 
pi. iii. figs 1-3* 

Atractaspis irregularis Bouleng. t. c. p. 513, 

From the Gold Coast and Uganda to the Congo. 

2. Atractaspis conradsi Sternf. Sitzb. Oes. Nat, Fr. Berl. 
1908, p. 94. 

Uganda and German East Africa. 

3. ATRACTAsns biportocularis Bouleng. Ann. A Mag. X. H. 
(7) xv. 1905, p. 190. 

Mount Kenya. 

4. Atractaspis iiostrata Gunth. Ann. & Mag. N. II. (4) i. 
1868, p. 429, pi. xix. fig. i.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 514. 

East Africa and NyaRsalnnd. 

5. Atractaspis aterrima Gunth. Ann. <fc Mag. N. H. (3) xii. 
1863, p. 363 ; Bouleng. t. c. p. 515. 

Uganda and West Africa, from the Gold Coast to the Niger. 

6. Atractaspis katangas Bouleng. Ann. Mus. Congo, Zoo], ii. 
1901, p. 13, pi. v. fig. 2; Sternf. Mitth. Zool. Mus. Berl. \. 1911. 
p. 385. 

Katanga and German East Africa. 

7. Atractaspis microlkpido r a Gunth. Ann. it Mag. N. H. 
(3) xviii. 1866, p. 29, pi. vii.; Bouleng. Cat. Kn. iii. p. 517. 

East and Central Africa* 
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46. A List of the Snakes of North-East Africa, from the 
Tropic to the Soudan and Somaliland, including 
Socotra. By G. A. Boulknueh, F.R.S., F.Z.S.* 

[Received October 4, 1915 ; Rend November 23, 1915.j 


1npe\. 

(iliOttttAPUlt AL : Page 

N.E. AtricH, List of Snakes . 641 

Systematic : 

Keys to the identification of the Snakes of N.K. Africa . 641 


With this list the Ophidian fauna of Esist and Central Africa 
is completed, only two divisions remaining to he dealt with, 
viz., West Africa north of the Congo, and North Africa. 


Synopsis of the Fam ilies. 

I. Worm-like, with small inferior mouth ; eves hidden or visible under the head- 
shields, and body covered with uniform imbricate scales above and beneath. 
22 or more scales round middle of body ; ocular not bordering the 

mouth; tail not or but little longer than bioad . Typulopiux. 

14 scales round middle of laxly . Glauconiipa;. 

11. Mouth large, exes exposed; body with enlarged shields beneath (except in 
the marine genus Hydru*). 

Ventral shields much narrower than the body; supraocular, if 


distinct, broken up into two or more shields; scales on 
anterior part of body smooth. Boidjc. 

Ventral shields at least nearly as broad us the body ; supraocular 

single; poison-fangs, if present, not in a wry large sheath .. Ooicimm.E. 

Ventral shields at least nearly as broad as the body, or tipper sur¬ 
face of head coveted with small scales; poison-tangs in a very 
large sheath below the eve . Viperide. 


Family T \ p u lo pi i> 

A single genus. 

1. Typjilops. 

Schneid. Hist. Ainpli. ii. p. B,*19 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 7. 
Synopsis of the Species. 

1. Snout rounded or with obtuse!} angular horizontal edge. 

A. Rostral not more than one-third width ot head; eyes distinct. 

Snout rounded ; 24 scales round middle of body, the diameter of . 

which is 37 to 50 times in total length . T. soeotranus. 

Snout much depressed; 22 scales round middle of body, the 

diameter of which is 20 to 30 times in total length . T. euneirostris. 

B. Rostral very broad. 

Rostral half width of head; 30 scales round middle of body, the 

diameter of which is 30 to 40 times in total length . T. bJanfurJii. 

Rostral more than half width of head; 26 to 30 scales round 
middle of body, the diameter of w r hich is 2A to 30 times in 
total leugtli . T . punctata#. 


* Published by permission of the Trustec* of the British Museum. 
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II. Snout with sharp horizontal edge. 

No aubocutar; 28 scales round middle of bod}', the diameter of 

which is 65 times in total length . 

No subocular; 24 scales round middle of body, the diameter of 

which is 90 times in total length . 

A large subocular, separating the small ocular from the upper 
labials; 24 scales round middle of body,.the diameter of 
which is 60 to 68 times in total length . 


T. acutirottri$ 
T. tomalieus 

T. unit ami 


1. Typhlops socotranus Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (6) iv. 
1889, p. 362, and Cat. Sn. i. p. 21, pi. ii. fig. 2. 

Socotra. 

2. Typhlops cuneikostris Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1879, p. 775, 
pL —, fig. 4; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 32, and Ann. Mus. Genova 

(2) xvii. 1896, p. 10. 

Somaliland. 

3. Typhlops blanfordii Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (6) iv. 
1889, p. 363, and Cat. Sn. i. p. 39; Peracca, Boll. Mus. Torin. xii. 
no. 273, p. 1. 

Abyssinia, Erythrea. 

4. Typhlops pXjnctatus Leach. 

Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 42. 

Typhlops adolpki Sternf. Mitth. Zool. Mus. Berl. v. 1910, p. 70. 
Tropical Africa, as far north as the Gambia and the Bahr el 
Gebel; not recorded from Somaliland. 

5. Typhlops acutibosteis Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1905, 
p. 77. 

Shoa. 

6. Typhlops somalicus Bouleng. Proc. Zool. Soc. 1895, p. 536, 
pi. xxx. fig. 1, and Cat. Sn. iii. p. 589. 

Somaliland. 

7. Typhlops unitjeniatus Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1878, p. 205, 
pi. ii. fig. 5; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 55, and Ann. Mus. Genova 

(3) v. 1912, p. 331 (var. atceniatus). 

Somaliland and British East Africa. 


Family Gl a u coniii> js. 

A single genus. 

1. Glauconia. 

Gray, Cat. Liz. p, 139; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 59. 

Synopsis of the Species, 

I. Ocular bordering the mouth,. 

0, maerorkynehm. 


A. Snout more or less strongly hooked in profile. 


i diameter 
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Rostral not extending to the level of the eyes; diameter of 

body 100 to 140 times in total length. G.JiliformU. 

Rostral not extending to the level of the eyes $ diameter of 

body 40 to 48 times in total length. G. macrura. 

B. Snout not hooked. 

Supraocular nearly twice as broad as long; diameter of body 

60 to 66 times in total length . G. emini. 

Supraocular small, longer than broad; diameter of body 38 

times in total length . G. reticulata . 

Supraocular small, not or but little broader than long; diameter 

of body 66 to 90 times in total length . G. cairi . 

IT. Ocular not bordering the mouth; diameter of body 42 
times iu total length . G . dissimilie. 


1. Glauconia MACRORHYNCHUS. 

Htmoatoma macrorhynchum Jan, Arch. Zool. Anat. Phys. i. 
1862, p. 190. • 

Glauconia macrorhynchus Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 61. 

Glauconia algeriensis Jacquet, Bibl. Anat. iv. 1896, p. 79, figs. 
Nubia, Algeria, Mesopotamia (?), Persia. 

2. Glauconia filiformis Bouleng. Bull. Liverp. Mus. ii. 1899, 
p. 7, and Bep. Sokotra Exped, p. 88, pi. xi. fig. 2. 

Socotra. 

3. Glauconia macrura Bouleng. Rep. Sokotra Exped. p. 89, 
pi. xi. fig. 3. 

Socotra. 

4. Glauconia emini Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (6) vi. 1890, 
p. 91, and Cat. Sn. i. p. 64, pi. iii. fig. 8. 

Central and East Africa, as fat* north as Somaliland and 
Abyssinia. 

5. Glauconia reticulata Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (7) xviii. 
1906, p. 441. 

Goolis Mts., Somaliland. 

6. Glauconia cairi. 

Stenostoma cairi Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Gen. vi. p. 323. 

Glauconia cairi Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 66. 

Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Somaliland, Mauritania. 

7. Glauconia disszmilis. 

Stenostoma dissimile Bocage, Jorn. Sc. Lisb. xi. 1886, p. 174. 
Glauconia dissimilis Boftleng. t. c. p. 70. 

White Nile. 

Family Boidas. 

Two genera : — 


Upper surface of head with shields; rostral and anterior upper labials 

deeply pitted; subcaudals in two rows . Python. 

Upper surface of head with small scales; tail very short, subcaudals 

single....,..... Mryx. 
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1. Python. 

Daud. Hist. Kept. v. p. 206 ; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. i. p. 85. 

Two species:— 

Two upper labials pitted; 79-96 scales across thickest part of body; * 

ventral# 290-386; subcaudals 68 -82 . ... P. 

Four upper labials pitted; 68-63 scales across thickest part of body; 

ventrals 196-207; subcaudals 30-37 . P. regUtt* 

1. Python bwm. 

('ohnher seine Gmel. 8. N. i. p. 1118. 

Python sebat Bouleng. t. c. p. 86. 

Tropical and South Africa, as far north as Henegambia and 
the White Nile.* 

2. Python regius. 

Boa regia Shaw, Zool. iii. p. 847, pi. xcvi. 

Python regius Bouleng. t. c. p. 88. 

Heneganibia to Niger, eastwards to the Egyptian Soudan. 

2. Eryx. 

Daud. Hist. Kept. vii. p. 251 ; Bouleng. Cat.. Sn. i. p. 122. 

Two species:— 

Tail ending in a conical acute; scales in 47 to 63 rows, keeled on 

posterior part of body . /£. thvlaicu*. 

Tail ending in a cuivod, daw-like scute; scales in 41 to 46 rows, all 

smooth. . E. muelleri. 

1. Eryx thkbaicub Keuss, Mus. Senckenb. i. 1834, p. 134; 
Bouleng. t.c. p. 125. 

Upper Egypt to German East Africa. 

2. Eryx moblleri. 

.Gongylopkis muelleri lloiileng. Ann. <l r Mag. N. II. (6) ix. 1892, 
p. 74. 

Eryx maelleri Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 128, pi. v. fig. 2. 

Egyptian Soudan, Mauritania, N. Nigeria, Togoland. 

Family Uolubriva:. 


Three parallel series:— 

No poison-fanga; all the teeth solid ... A. Agtypha. 

Poison-fangs behind . B. Opisthoglypha. 

Poison-tangs in front.*.. C. Proteroglypha. 


A. Aglypha. 

I, Nostril between two nasals, or between two nasals and the interuasal j ioreal 
present. 

A. At least one upper labial bordering the eye. 

1. l’upil round $ scale# in 19 or 21 rows; no subocttlar; a single anterior 
temporal. 4 

foal** in 19 row*; ventrals 131-160; anttl divided; subcaudals 

6M6 ..... 


Trepidonotns. 
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Scale* in 21 row*; ventral* 174-198; anal entire: subcaudals 36- 

41; a deep groove above 5th and 6th upper labial*. Pseudoboo Jon . 

2. Pupil vertically elliptic. 

a. Anal entire; a single anterior temporal. 

Scale* smooth, in 21 33 rows . J Boodon. * 

Scales smooth, in 17 rows . Lycophidium. 

Scales strongly keeled, vertebials bicarinate . Simocephalus. 

b. Anal divided. 

Scales in 21 rows; ventrals 216 ; subcaudals 67-70 . Aehtroglena . 

Scales in 19 rows; ventral* 160-188; subcaudals 35-46; rostral 

angularly bent, detached at the sides . Lytorhynchm. 

3. Pupil round; scales in 15-23 rows; ventral* 160 or more, or, if less, 

subcaudals 100 or more; loreal not more than twice a* long as deep. 

a. One or two suboculars below the preeocular; frontal 

not twice as long as broad . . Zamenis. 

b . No subocular ; frontal not twice as long as broad. 

Scales in 16 rows; ventral* 150 193; subcaudals 77-123, without 

a keel . ... . Chlorophis. 

Scales in 16 rows ; vcntial* 166 207; subcaudals 112-157, with a 

strong keel. Philothamuus. 

Scales in 21 rows; ventrals 176-224; subcaudals 63-88 . Caronella. 

e . No suhocttlar; frontal at least twice as long as broad ; 
scab's in 15 rows; ventrals 130-113; subcauduls 
100-128 .. . . Grayia. 

B. Eye separated from the upper labials by a series of sub¬ 
ocular*; snout with angular horizontal edge*; scales in 
19-25 rows. Sea phi aphis. 

II. Nostril in a single or semidivided nasal. 

B. Scales smooth, in 15 row*. 

1. Nasal semidivided, with a longitudinal cleft behind the nostril; internasal 

and pnefroutal single. 

Rostral with angular horizontal edge . Prosymna. 

Rostral with obtuse horizontal edge . Asthenophis. 

2. Nasal entire; internasal and prrefrontal paired. 

Ventrals 162; anal divided ; subcaudals 69. i'onlia. 

Ventrals 113-144; anal entire; subcaudals 19-46 . Homakmma. 

B. Scales strongly keeled, in 23-27 rows ; no loreal . Dasypeltis. 

1. Trofidonoits, 

Kuhl, Bull. Sc. Nat. ii. 1824, p. 81 ; Bouleng. jUat. Sn. i. 

P . m. 

1. TuoriDONOTUS OLIVACEUS. 

Coronella olivacea Peters, Mon. Beil. Ac. 1854, p. 622. 
Tropid'Onotus olivaoeua Bouleng. t. c. p. 227. 

Tropical Africa, from the Soudan to Angola, Damaraland, and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

2. PsEUBOHOODOX. 

Peracca, Boll, Mus. Torin. xii. 1897, no. 273, p. 1. 

1. PSKUBOBOODOX GASCAC, 

Peracca, t. c. p. 2, fig. 

Lamprophis abyssimen$ Moctptard, Bull. Mils. Paris, 1906, 

p. 249. 

Erythrea, Abyssinia, 
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3 . boodok^ 

Dum. & Bibr. Mdzn. Ac. Sc. xxiii, 1853, p. 460; Bouleng. 
Oat. Sn. i. p. 327. 

Synopsis of the Species . 

I. Scales in 21 or 23 rows; proocular not extending to upper surface of head. 
Three upper labials entering the eye; a single anterior temporal . B. lemnitcatu*. 
Two upper labials entering the eye; 2 or 3 superposed anterior 

temporals ... B. erlangeri. 

II. Scales in 26 to 83 rows; proocular extending to upper surface of head. 
Parietals longer than the distance between tbe frontal and the end 

of the snout ... B. lineatus, 

Parietals as long as the distance between the frontal and the end 

of the snout ... B.fitliginontt. 

1. Boodon lemniscatus Dam. & Bibr. Erp. Gdn. vii. p. 365; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 329. 

Lamprophis rogeri Mocquard, Bull. Mus. Paris, 1904, p. 307, 
and 1905, p. 289. 

Abyssinia. 

2. Boodon erlangebi Sternf. Sitzb. Ges. Nat. Fr. Berl. 1908, 
p. 92. 

Somaliland. 

3. Boodon lineatus Dum. <fc Bibr. Erp. Gdn. vii. p. 363; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 332. 

Tropical and South Africa ; S. Arabia. 

4. Boodon fuligxnosus. 

Lycodon fuliginosus Boie, Isis, 1827, p. 551. 

Boodon fuliginosus Bouleng. t. c. p. 334. 

Mauritania to N. Nigeria, eastwards to the Egyptian Soudan. 

0 

4. Lycjophidium. 

Dum. & Bibr. M4m. Ac. Sc. xxiii. 1853, p. 462; Bouleng. 
Gat. Sn. i. p. 336. 

Two species:— 


Rostral nearly twice as broad as deep . L. caps nee. 

Rostral but little broader than deep .. L , abysHnieum, 


1. Lyoophidium capense. 

Lycodon capensie A. Smith, S. Afr. Quart. Journ. i. no. 5, 
1831, p. 18. 

Lyoophidium capense Bouleng. t. c. p. 339. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

2. Lyoophidium abyssinioux Bouleng. t. c. p» 342, pi. xxii. 
fig. 1* 

Abyssinia. 
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5. SlMOCEPHALUS. 

Giinih. Oat. Col. Sn. p. 194 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 344. 

1. Simocephalus BUTLERi Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. ST. H. (7) xx. 
1907, p. 489, and Ann. Mus. Genova (3) v. 1911, p. 164. 

Mehelya somaliensis Lonnb. & Anderss. Ark. f. Zool. viii. 1913, 
no. 2, p. 2. 

Egyptian Soudan, Southern Ethiopia, Somaliland. 


6. Zamenis. 

Wagl. Syst. Amph. p. 188 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 379. 


Synopsis of the Species . 


1. Scales in 15 rows ; ventrals 173. 

II. Scales in 19 rows. 

Ventrals 213-202; subcaudals 113-154 . 

Ventrals 159; subcaudals 70. 

III. Scales in 21 (rarely 23) rows; tuo labials entering the eye. 

9 or 10 upper labials; ventrals 171-187 . 

9 upper lubials; ventrals 200-228 . 

8 upper labials; ventrals 195 . 

IV. Scales in 23 rows; a single labial entering the eje; 

ventrals 219-228 . 


Z. soma liens . 

Z. rhnflorhachis . 
Z. brevis. 


Z. smith ii. 
Z.Jlnrulentus. 
Z. ritemii. 


Z. sneoirtr. 


1. Zamenis somalicus Bouleng. Ann. Mus. Genova (2) xvii. 
1896, p. 11. 

Somaliland. 

2. Zamenis riiodorhachis Jan, in l)e Filippi, Viagg. Pers. 
p. 356 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 398. 

Egypt to Somaliland ; 8.W. Asia. 

3. Zamenis brevis Bouleng. Ann. Mus. Genova (2) xv. J895, 
p. 13, pi. iii. fig. 3, and Cat. Sn. iii. p. 623. 

Somaliland. 

4. Zamenis smithii Bouleng. P. Z. S. 1895, p. 536, pi. xxx. 
fig. 2, and Cat. Sn. iii. p. 624. 

Somaliland. 

5. Zamenis florulentus. 

Coluber florulentus Geofifr. Pescr. £gypte, Kept. p. 146, 
pi. viii. fig. 2, 

Zamenis florulentus Bouleng. Cat. Sn. i. p. 402. 

Egypt to Somaliland. 

6. Zamenis citernii Bouleng. Ann. Mus. Genova (3) v. 1912, 
p. 331. 

Somaliland. 
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7. Zamenis socotrje Giinth. P. Z. S. 1881, p. 463, pi. xli.; 
Bouleng. Cat. Bn. i. p. 408. 

Socotra. 

7. Aeluboolena. 

Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (7) ii. 1898, p. 132. 

1. Aeluboglena cucullata Bouleng. 1. c. 

Somaliland. 

8. Lytorhynchus. 

Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1862, p. 272; Bouleng* Cat. Sn. i. 
p. 414. 

1. Lytobhynchus diadema. 

Heterodon diadema Dum. & Bibr. Erp. Gen. vii. p. 779. 
Lytorhynchus diadema Bouleng. t. c. p. 415. 

Algerian and Tunisian Sahara, Tripoli, Egypt, Nubia; Arabia, 
Syria* 

9. Oulobophis. 

Hallow. Proe. Ac. Philad. 1857, p. 52; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. 
p. 91. 

Two species:— 

S labials entering the eye: ventral* 151 -193, without lateral keels ... C. emini. 

2 labials entering the eye; ventral* 148-169, with a alight lateral 

keel . ..,. C'Uegleetus. 

1. Ohlobophis emini. 

Ahcetulla emini Guntil. Ann. & Mag. N. If. (3) xi. 1863, 
p. 285. # 

Cfdorojthis emini Bouleng. t. c. p. 92, pi. v. fig. 1. 

Egyptian Soudan to Uganda and Kuweuzori. 

2. Chlobophis neglectus. 

Philothamnua neghctus Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1866, p. 890. 
ChlorophiemgUctm Bouleng. t. c. p. 94. 

Qentral and East Africa, as far north as Somaliland. 

10. Philothamnus. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. ii. p. 98. 

1. Phxlothamnus semivarikgatus A. Smith, op. cit. pis. lix., 
lx*, & Ixiv. fig, 1; Bouleng* t. c. p. 99, 

Tropical and South Africa. 
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11. OORONELLA. 

Lam*. Syn. Rept. p. 84; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. p. 188. 

1. Coronella semiornata Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1856, p. 622; 
Bouleng. t. c. p. 195. 

N. Rhodesia and E. Africa, as far north as the Blue Nile. 

12. (Irayia. 

(Lint.h. Oat. Col. Sn. p. 50 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. p. 286. 

1. Grayia tholloni Mocquard, Bull. Soc. Philom. (8) ix. 1897, 
p. 11 ; Bouleng. P. r L S. 1909, p. 951, fig. 

Egyptian Soudan, Uganda, Katanga, French Congo. 

13. Scaphiophis. 

Peters, Mon. IWI. Ac. 1870, p. 644; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. 
p. 254. 

1. Scaphiophis auiopunctattts Peters, t. c. p. 645, pi. i. fig. 4; 
Bouleng. 1. c. 

Tropical Africa, from the Soudan to the Congo. 

14. Prosymna. 

Gray, Cat. Sn. p. 80; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. p. 246. 

1. Prosymna meleaohis. 

CalamaHa melmyris Reinh. Vid. Sel.sk. Afh. x. 1843, p. 238, 
pi. i. figs. 4-6. 

Prosymna mdmyris Bouleng. t. c. p. 249. 

Egyptian Soudan and Sierra Leone to the Congo. 

15. Asthenopiuh. 

Bouleng. Ann. Mus. Genova (2) xvii. 1896, p. 12. 

1. Asthenophis respoui Bouleng. 1. c. 

Somaliland. 

16, Conti a. 

Baird & Gir. Oat. N. Am. Kept, p. 110; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. 
p. 255. 

1. Conita africana Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. N. H. (8) xiv. 1914, 
p. 483. 

Red Sea Province of the Soudan. 
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17. Homalosoma. 

Wagl. Syst. Amph. p. 190 ; Bouleng. Oat. Sn. ii. p. 273. 

1. Homalosoma lutrix. 

Coluber lutrix Linn. S. N. i. p. 375. 

Homalosoma lutrix Bouleng. t. c. p. 274. 

Homalosoma shiramm et abyssinicum Bouleng. t. c, p. 276, 
pi. xiii. figs. 1 & 2. 

East, Central, and South Africa, as far north as Abyssinia. 

18. Dasypeltis. 

Wagl. Syst. Amph. p. 178; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. ii. p. 353. 

1. Dasypeltis scabra. 

Coluber ecaber Linn. Mus. Ad. Frid. p. 36, pi. x. fig. 1. 
Dasypeltis scabra Bouleng. t. c. p. 354. 

Tropical and South Africa, Egypt; South Arabia. 


B. Opisthoglypha. 

1. Eve rather small, moderate, or large, with vertically elliptic or sul elliptic pupil; 
loreal present; nasal, if not completely divided into two, with horizontal cleft. 


A. Nostril between two nasals. 

Scales in 21 or 23 rows; ventrals 142-133; subcaudals single, 

35-44 . Wtj/popJna. 

Scales in 19 to 23 rows; ventrals 205-274; subcaudals 01-80 

pairs. Ta rhoph * n. 

Scales in 19 rows; ventrals 144-180; subcaudals 32-51 pairs .. Leptodira . 

B. Nasal semidivided; scales in 17 (rarely 19) rows; ventrals 

148-173; 187; subcaudals 61-78 . Bemirhngerrhis. 


II. Eye moderate or larg^ with round or horizontal pupil; loreal present. 


A. Pupil round. 

1. Loreal not more than once and a half as long as deep; scales not oblique. 
a. Nostril round ; scales in 17 rows. 

Nostril in a semidivided nasal; rostral broader than deep, just 

visible from above. Atnplorhinus, 

Nostril between two nasals and the internasal; rostral as deep 
as broad, its upper portion at least half as long as its 

distance from the frontal. Trimerorhinus. 

ft. Nostril a crescentic slit in a divided or semidivided nasal; scales in 17 
or 19 rows. 

Subcaudals less than 80 . Cmlopeltit . 

Subcaudals 90 or more. Bhamphiophti. 

2. Loreal at least once and a half as long as deep; scales more or less oblique; 

subcandals 78 or more. 

Scales in 17 rows; a single anterior temporal. DromophU. 

Scales in 13 to 19 rows; usually two superposed anterior tem¬ 
porals : one or two anterior maxillary teeth mueh enlarged, 

Fang-like. Bianmophls, 

S. Loreal not more than once and a half as long as deep ? 
nostril in an undivided nasal; scales very narrow, 
very oblique, keeled, in 19 or 21 rows . DitphoUdut. 

B. Pupil horizontal; nostril in an undivided nasal; scales 

narrow, oblique, feebly keeled, in 19 rows . Thtlotorni*, 
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III. Eye small or very small; no loreal; nasal, if present, single; scales in 


15 rows. 

A. Subcaudals paired; ventrals 171-256. 

Nasal and internasals present. Micrelapa, 

No nasal or internasals; nostril iu the first upper labial. Chilorhinophit. 

B. Subcaudals single. 

Iuternasal in contact with first upper labial; ventrals 104-115; 

subcaudals 11-13 . Brachyophia. 

Nasal in contact with rostral; ventrals 145-165; subcaudals 

48-71 . Jparallactua. 


1. DiTYropins. 

Giinth. P. Z. S. 1881, p. 462; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 46. 

1. Ditypophis vivax Giinth. 1. c. pi. xl.; Bouleng. 1. c. 
Socotra. 

2. Tarbophis. 

Fleiselini. Dal in. nov. Serp. Gen. p. 17 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 47. 

Two species:— 

Scales in 19 or 21 rows ; anal entire . T. gumtheri. 

Scales in 21 or 23 rows; anal divided. . T. obtusus. 

1. Tarbophis guentheri Anders. P. Z. S. 1895, p. 656, 
pi. xxxvi. fig. 3 ; Bouleng. t. c. p. 52. 

East Africa, as far north as Somaliland ; Arabia, Syria. 

2. Tarbophis obtusus. 

Coluber obtusus lleuss, Mus. Senckenb. i. 1834, p. 137. 
Tarbophis obtusus Bouleng. 1. c. 

Egypt to Somaliland, Mauritania and N. Nigeria. 

3. Lkptodira. 

Giinth. Cat. Col. Sn, p. 165 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 88. 

1. Lkptodira hotambojia. m 

CoroneUa hotambaia Laur. Syn. Kept. p. 85. 

Leptodira hotambaia Bouleng. t. c. p. 89. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

4. Hemirhagerrhis. 

Boettg. Zool. Anz. 1893, p. 119; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 119. 

1. Hbmirhagerrhi8 kelleri Boettg. t.c. p. 129; Bouleng. l.c. 
Somaliland and British East Africa. 
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* 6. Amplorhinus. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zooh S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Oftt. Sn, iii. 
p, 124. 

1. Amplorhinus notota&xia. 

Coronella nototcmia Giinth. P. Z. 8. 1864, p. 309, pi. xxvi. 
fig. 1. 

Amplorhinus notot&nia Bouleng. t. c. p. 125. 

Amplorhinus giintkeri Mocquard, Bull. Mur. PariR, 1906, 
p. 251. 

Egyptian Soudan to Nyassaland; Angola. 

6. Trimerorhinus. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 138. 

1. Trimerorhinus tritasniatus. 

Rkngerrhis tritamiata Giinth. Ann. <fe Mag. N. U. (4) i. 1868. 
p. 423, pi. xix. fig. H. 

Trimerorhinus tritceniatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 139. 

Africa south of the Equator; East Africa as far north as 
Abyssinia. 

Perhaps not specifically separable from T. rhombeatus L. 

7. CfELOPELTIS. 

Wagl. Syst. Amph. p. 189 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 141. 

1. CCELOPELTIS MOILENSIS. 

Coluber moilensis JJeuss, Mus. Senckenb. i. p. 142, pi. vii. fig. 1. 
Cwlopdtis moilensis Bouleng. t. c. p. 143. 

Northern Sahara., from Algeria to Egypt and Nubia; Arabia, 
western Persia. 

8. Rhamphiophis. 

Peters, Mon. Bari. Ac. 1854, p. 624; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 144. 

Two species:— * 

Sctdeft in 19 row's on the body; ventral# 230*241 j anbcaudalg 

154*160. . It. rubropuHctatu*. 

Scales in 17 rows on the body; ventral8 148*192; nnbcaudals 

90*110 . .. R.oj ryrhynchm. 

1. Rhamphiophis rubropungtatus. 

Dipsina rubropimctata Fisch. Jahrb, Hamb. Wins. Anst. i. 
1884, p. 7, pi. i. fig. 3. 

Rhamphiophis rubropunetatus Bouleng. t. c. p. 146. 

Egyptian Soudan to Kilimanjaro. 
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2. Rhampiitopiiir oxyrhynchi-s. 

Psarmnophis oxyrhynchns Remit. Vid« Selsk. Skrift. x. ] 845, 
p. 244, pi. i. figs. i() 12. 

Rhamphi aphis nxyrhynrhus Bonleng. 1. c. 

Tropical A frira. 

U. Dromopiiis. 

Peters, Mon. Berl. Ac. 1869, p. 447; Bouleng. Gat. Sn. iii. 
p. 149. 

1. T)romophis lixeatcs. 

Dryophyhix lineatus Dnni. «fc Bibr. Erp. (Sen. vii. p. 11*24. 
/Jrnmophis lineatus Bonleng. 1. c. 

Const of Guinea to Eastern Soudan, (Vntinl Africa. 

10. Psammophjs. 

Boie, Isis. 1827, p. 521 : Bonleng. Cut. Sn. iii. p. 152. 

Syno/uti* of the Spec icy, 

I. Scale*, in 17 rows, rarely 10. 

Mont nil » little broader than deep; 0 (rarel\ s nr 10) upper labials 
sixth shortei than e\e; Mibrandiils 03 151 
Rostral a little broader than deep; 0 (rnrelv S) upper labials, sj\tb 
(or fifth) as low? as eye; subenudals 130 17* 

Rostral ns deep us broad; 8 (mreh 0) tipper labials: sulwaml.tls 
85-110 

II. Seales in 15 rows 
III. Scales in 13 rows 

1. PsAMMOPlIfS SCIIOKAltl. 

Coluber schokari Forsk. I loser. Anim. p. 14. 

J'sammophis scholari Bonleng. t. c. p. 157. 

North Africa to Mauritania and Somaliland; Arabia and Syria 
to Afghanistan and Sind. 

2. Psammophis puncthlatus I him. k Rihr. Erp. Gen. \ii. 
p. 897 ; Bouleng. t. c. p. 159. 

East Africa, from the Bine Nile to Mozambique : Arabia. 

3. Psammophis sibilans. 

Coluber sibilans Linn. S. N. i. p. 585. 

Psammophis sibilans Rouleng. t. e. p. 1(51. 

Tropical and South Africa, Egypt. 

4* Psammophis biseuiatvs Peters, Sirzb. Gos. Nat. Fr. Rerl. 
1881, p. 88; Bonleng. t. c. p. 168. 

Somaliland a.nd British East Africa. 

Proo. Zool. Sac.—1915, No. XLV. 


7\ scholar!. 

1*. pHHCtuliitHS. 

P. sihitmts. 

7 % hist riot in. 
P. fmirhtr. 
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5. Psammophis pulcher Bouleng. P. Z. S. 1895, p. 537, pi. xxx, 
fig. 3, and t. c. p. 169. 

Somaliland. 

11. Dispholidus. 

Dnvernoy, Ann. Sc. Nat. xxvi. 1832, p. 150; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 186. 

1. Dispholidus typus. 

Bucephalus typns A. Smith, Zool. Journ. iv. 1829, p. 441. 
Dispholidiis typns Bouleng. t. c. p. 187. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

12. Thelotornis. 

A. Smith, Ill. Zool. S. Afr., Kept.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 184. 

1. Thelotornis ktrtlaxdii. 

Leptophis fcirtlandii Hallow. Proc. Ac. Phi lad. 1844, p. 62. 
Thelotornis Idrtlavdii Bouleng. t. c. p. 185. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

13. Mtorelaps. 

Boettg. Ber. Senokenb. Ges.‘1879-80, p. 136; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 248. 

Two species:— 


A uppeHabials entering the eye; ventral* 171 . . . Jlf. vail!ant*. 

2 upper labial* entering the eye; ventral* 203-232 M. hoettqrri. 


1. Miorelaps va ill anti. 

Klwposckema vaillanti Mocquard, Mem. Cent. Soc. Philom. 
1888, p. 123, pi. xii. fig. 1. 

Micrehips vaillanti Bouleng. t. c. p. 249. 

Somaliland. 

2. Miorelaps boettgeri Bouleng. Ann. Mus. Genova (2Yxvii. 
1896, p. 13. 

Micrelaps nigriceps Sternf. Mitth. Zool. Mus. Berl. v. 1910, 
p. 69. 

Somaliland, Abyssinia. 

14. Chilorhinophis. 

Werner, Sitsb. Ak. Wien, cxvi. i. 1908, p. 1881. * 

1. Chilorhinophis butleri Werner, 1. c. pi. iii. fig. 8. 
Egyptian Soudan. 
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15. Bracijyophis. 

Mocquard, Mem. Cent. Hoc. Pliilom. 1888, p. 125; Bouleng. 
Cat. Sn. iii. p. 254. 

1. BitAcnyoriiis revoili Mocquard, 1. c. pi. xi. fig. 5; Bouleng. 

I. e. 

Somaliland. 

lfi. Aparallactus. 

A. Smith, 111. Zooi. H. Afr., Kept., App. p. 15; Bouleng. Cat. 
Sn. iii. p. 255. 

1. Aparallaolts concolor. 

VripchiH concolor Fisch. Jahrh. Hand). Wi.ss. A list. i. 1884, p. 4, 
pi. i. fig. 1. 

Aparallactus concolor Bouleng. t. e. p. 257. 

Lario, Uganda, Somaliland. 

C. Proteroglypha. 

(Lorca 1 absent in nil the genera.) 

1. Tail eonipreiwed, oar-almped , scale* juxtaposed ; no vcntrals 

(Sfll-Hllllkp) .... . Jfi/rh’HS. 

II. Tail cylindrical; scales imbricate: vcntrals larjre. 

Head short, snout broader than loop; scales oblique, 17 25 across 

middle of bod\, 21 20 across neck ; anal entire . . . Sit in. 

Head short, snout broudev than long : scale* not oblique, 23 across 

middle of bod\, 27 across neck ; anal divided . Waltermncsia. 

Head long and narrow, snout not blunder than long; scales very 

oblique, ill 10 to 23 rows .. Denrtraspis. 


1. II Mines. 

Kcbneid. Hist. Antph. i. p. 255 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 266. 

1. TIvDRL'H PLATL*KUS. 

Angitis plat nra Linn. S. N. i. p. 501. 
llydrvs plain nut Bouleng. t.. c. p. 267. 

Indian and Pacific Oceans; E. Africa, as far north as the 
coast of Obok. 

2. Naia. 

Laur. Syn. llepfc. p. 90; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 572. 

Two species:— 

Eye separated from the upper labials by suboculars; flth or 7th 

upper labials largest ami deepest A", hate. 

Third or third mid fourth upper labials deej^st ami entering the eye. K. niqricollis. 

1. Naia hahs. 

Coluber hair Linn. S. N. i. p. 587. 

Naia haie Bouleng. t. c. p. 574. 

Borders of the Sahara, East Africa southwards to the Transvaal 
and Zululand ; Arabia, Palestine. 

45* 
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2. Xaia xigiucollih lteinh. Vicl. 8eUk. Skrift. x. 1843, p. 261), 
pi. iii. figs. 5-7; Houleng. t. c*. p. 378. 

Seuegambia and Upper Egypt to Koch iibiih land and Natal. 

3. Walterixnesia. 

]>a taste, Lo Natur. 1887, p. 411 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 392. 

1. AValterixnesia eciyptia Isitnste, 1. o.; Bouleng. 1. c. 

Nubia l Egypt ? 

4. Dkndraspjs. 

Sell leg. Versl. Zool. (Jen. Amsterd. 1848; Bouleng. (Ait. Sn. iii. 
1>. 434. 

Two species: 

Second upper labial much deeper tli.ni fust . />. angustieeps. 

Second upper labial not deepei than Hist />. anhuant. 

1. DeNDKASPJS AVU 8TTCKPS. 

JVah anymtirei)* A. Smith, 111. Zool. S. Afr., Kept. pi. Ixv. 
J)t>/i(Ira8j)is (tu<janticep* Houleng. t. c. p. 437. 

East and Central Africa, Angola, South Africa. 

2. Dkndraspis anttvojui Peters, Mon. Herb Ac. 1873,]). 411, 
pi. i. fig. 2; Houleng. 1. c. 

Abyssinia. 

Family V" l pk r i j> k. 

Si/HOjmn of the fivntra. 

I. Em* moderate or large, separated from the uppei labials b\ Hubociilars. 

A. rpper surface of bead covered with large sMiimetrical 

shields; loreal present; pupil round; \enti.ds 120 156 . Cent*us. 

11. Upper surface of head covered with scales, pupil vertical; scales stuuuji 
keeled; mitral* 130 206. 

Lateral scales not smaller than dorsals, without unrated keels ; sub* 

caudal s in two rows Ihtis. 

Lateral scales smaller than dorsals, oblique, with serrated keels; 

subcaudals in two rows ... ... Cerastes. 

Lateral scaled smaller than dorsals, oblique, with seriated kinds; 

subcaudals single ... . ... Kchis. 

II. Eye minute, with round pupil; upper surface of bead covered 

with large symmetrical shields; no loreal; ventral*212-245. Afrartaxpts. 

1. CArsrs. 

Wngl. Syst. Amph. p. 172 ; Bouleng. Cat. 8n. iii. p. 4G5. 

Two species:— 

Snout obtuse, moderately prominent; dorsal scales more or less 

distinctly keeled . ... (\ rhombeafiis. 

Snout prominent, more or less distinctly turned up at the end: 
scales smooth or fuiuth keeled . 


('. res haws. 
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1. Causijs rhombeatus. 

Sepedon rhombefUns* Lieht. Verz. Douhl. Mur. Herl. p. 106. 
Causns rhombeatus Bouleng. t. o. p. 407. 

Tropical and South Africa. 

2. Causijs resimus. 

IIfiler aphis resimus Peters, Mon. Borl. Ac. 1802, p. 277, pi. - , 
fig. 4. 

Causns resimus Bouleng. t. c. p. 408. 

Eastern Soudan, East and Central Africa. Angola. 

2. Bras. 

Cray, Zool. Miseell. p. 09; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 492. 

1. Bitis a iu eta ns. 

\lpera ari elans Men*. Tent. p. 152. 

/litis arietans Bouleng. t. c. p. 495. 

Tropical and South Africa ; Southern Arahia. 


.*5. Cerastes. 

Wagl. Syst. Ainpli. p. 178 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 501. 
1. Cerastes f orm ti s. 

Coluber contains Linn, in IJassclq. lleise Pa best. p. 515. 
Cerastes contains Bouleng. t. c. j). 502. 

Soudan and borders of the Sahara ; Arabia and Palestine. 

4. Erins. 

Merr. Tent. p. 149 ; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. p. 504. 


Two species: — 

Scales on snout and vertex more or le«*H stiontfly keeled; 2 (rarely 1 
or 3) series of scales between eye and upper labials ; ventral- 

132-192 . ... . K, tuirumles. 

Neales oil snout and vertex smooth or obtusely keeled; 3 oi 4 series 

of scales between eye and upper labials; .entrals 17t-20f> . K. vuhu'ntns. 

1. EcHIS CARINATUS. 

Pseudoboa carinalCt Sclmeid. Hist. Aiuph. ii. p. 285. 

Kchis car hint us Bouleng. t. c. p. 505. 

.Desert and sandy districts of Africa, north of the Equator; 
Houthern Asia, from Transcaspia and Arabia to India. 

2. Ecms color at us d tin th. P. Z. 8. 1878, p. 978 ; Bouleng. t.c. 
p. 507, pi. xxv. tig. 1. 

Egypt, Socotra, Arahia. Palestine. 
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5. Atractaspis. 

’ A. Smith, 111. Zool. S. Afr., Rept.; Bouleng. Cat. Sn. iii. 
p. 510. 

Synopsis of the Species . 

1. Anal divided; suhcitudals paired; 4th upper labial entering 

the eye; scales in 19 rows . -A. enujdahlii. 

II. Anal entire; aubcaudals all or mostly single. 

4th upper labial entering the eye; a single large anterior 

temporal; scales in 81 rows . A. phillipti. 

3rd and 4th upper labials entering the eye; temporals small; 

scales in 23 rows . A. hucomclas. 

3rd and 4th upper labials entering the eye; temporals small; 

scales in 29 to 37 rows. A. microlepidota. 

1. Atractaspis ENGOAiiiiii Lonnb. & Anderss. Ark. f. Zool. viii. 
1913, no. 20, p. 5. 

Somaliland. 

2. Atractaspis PuiLLiPSi Barbour, Proc. Biol. ISoc. Wasliingt. 
1913, p. 148. 

Sennar. 

3. Atractaspis leucomelas Bouleng. Ann. IVl ns. Genova (2) xv. 
1895, p. 16, pi. iv. tig. 2, ami Oat. Sn. iii. p. 517. 

Somaliland. 

4. Atractaspis microlepidota tiUntil. Ann. &. 1V1 ag. Is. IT. (3) 
xviii. 1866, p. 29, pi. vii. tig. 3; Bouleng. t. c. p. 517. 

Egyptian {Soudan, East and Central Africa, 
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47. Descriptions of a now A m/Jtisbtnta and a new (Snake 
disco\ered by Dr. II. G. K. Spun-ell in Southern 
Colombia. 13y G. A. Ik>i lknolr, F.K.K., F.Z.S.* 

[ Uttencnl Oitobu 29, 1015 Iliad MouuiIim 21,1915 

(Text flames 1 X *2.) 

Am 1»1IIS1L3KNA SPl KltELLI, sp. II. (Te\t-%. 1 ) 

Snout rounded, pi eminent. Llosttal lather small, tiian^ul.ir, 
just visible from abo\e; nasals foiinmg a suture; a pun of 

Text-figme 1. 



Jmphisbccna »ptr relit. Upper, low or, mid side \iowh of head, and lower view 
of posterior pai*t of body and tail. 

* Published by permission of tlio Trusters of the British Museum. 
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preefrontals, the largest head-shields, the suture between them 
once and a half to once and two-thirds as long as that between 
the nasals and slightly longer than that between the frontals, 
which are much smaller and a little longer than broad *; 
a pair of small occipitala; eye distinguishable under the ocular, 
which is situated between the pnvfrontal and the second and 
third upper labials and followed by two superposed jjostooulars; 
four upper labiajs, fourth small, second very large; symphysial 
trapezoid, the sides slightly concave, followed by a longer chin- 
shield ; four lower labials, second largest. 213 or 214 annuli on 
the body, 21 to 23 on the tail; an annulus in the middle of the 
)K>dy contains 34 or 36 segments, 16 or 18 dorsal and 18 ventral, 
the dorsals at least twice as long ns broad, the median ventraIs 
once and a half to twice as broad as long ; the dorsal segments on 
the distal half of the tail tubercular or snU'onical. lateral line 
very distinct. C anal segments. 4 pra*anal pores. Whitish, 
each dorsal segment with an oval or squarish purplish-brow u 
spot. 

Length to vent 320 mm.; tail 28 ; diameter of body 10. 

Two specimens from Anda (loya, at the junction of the R. 
Condoto and San Juan. 

Distinguished from A. danrfoi D. & B. by the broader ven¬ 
tral segments and the tubercular segments on the tail. 

HERrETODRYAs vicinus, sp. in (Text-fig. 2.) 

Eye large, as long as the snout. Rostral once and one-third 
as broad as deep, just visible from aliovc; in tenia sals a little 
broader than long, a little shorter than the pncfrontaL; frontal 


Text-figure 2, 



Herpetodrya* vicinvs. Sale view of head. 

once and a half as long as broad, longer than its distance from 
the end of the snout, slightly shorter than the pariotals; loreal 
as long as deep; one prse- and two postoculars; temporals 2 -f 2; 
nine upper labials, fourth, fifth, and sixth entering the eye; 
five lower labials in contact with the anterior chin-shields, which 
are shorter than the posterior. Scales in 10 rows, all smooth or 
the vertebral pair very faintly keeled ; scales gradually decreas¬ 
ing in size towards the ventrals, the largest not half the size of 
the parietal shields. Ventrals not ungulate laterally, 163 ; anal 

* la the specimen figured the left frontal has fused with the left occipital. 
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divided; sulicaudals 149. Reddish brown above, anterior two- 
thirds of body with darker lines on the borders of the scales, 
forming faint cross-bands terminating in a spot on the outer 
series of scales; a series of irregular yellow spots or streaks along 
the vertebral line; posterior part of body and tail uniform brown 
with darker edges to the scales; around blackish spot on each 
parietal shield ; a short black streak behind the eye above the 
lip which is white, some of the shields finely black-edged ; belly 
white in front, brownish behind ; a dark streak along the tail at 
the junction of the subcaudal shields. 

Total length 490 nun.; tail 190. 

A single young specimen, also from Auda Goya. 

Closely allied to Jl. ftiscm L. Distinguished by the number of 
temporals (2-1-2 instead of 1-pi), the greater extent to winch 
the fourth upper labial borders the eye, the dividod anal, and 
the more numerous subcaudals. 
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48. The Distribution of Secondary Sexual Characters 
amongst Birds, with relation to their Liability to 
the Attack of Enemies. By J. I!. Mottram, 
M.B. (Lond.)*. 

[Received June 25,1915 : Read November S), 1915.] 
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This paper endeavours to show that there is a correlation 
between extra-sexual dimorphism among birds and their vulner¬ 
ability to enemies. No attempt is made to account for this 
correlation. However, in the light of this correlation, the more 
important theories which have been put forward to account for 
the presence of secondary sexual characters are briefly con¬ 
sidered. 

Collection of Material . 

In collecting material for classification, works were selected in 
which many facts were collected on broad lines and with no 
particular object in view. References are given for all the 
material used. The work from which by far the most material 
was taken is * The World’s Birds,’ by F. Finn. This is a small 
volume, in which the families are briefly described in a syste¬ 
matic manner under the headings—diagnosis, size, form, plumage, 
young, nest, eggs, incubation, courtship, food, gait, flight, notes, 
disposition and habits, economic qualities, captivity and dis¬ 
tribution. A wealth of reliable information is here laid down 
in a condensed manner, and is, therefore, at once available for 
classification. 

Apart from this work, descriptive monographs have been 
chiefly consulted. Only families containing more than ten 
species are considered, as it was thought that a lesser number 
could not give a reliable picture of the characters of a family. 

In order to escape any misunderstanding, the factors to he 
correlated must first be clearly defined. A species is said to 
show extra-sexual dimorphism when there is a difference between 
the somatic characters of male and female. Attention is usually 
directed to differences in form and colour, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that almost any character may show a difference. It is by 
no means uncommon to find birds in which the form and colour¬ 
ing of the sexes are identical, but it is quite rare to observe birds 

* Communicated by the Secbetary. 
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the males and females of which are entirely alike in every respect 
apart from their sexual and reproductive organs. Many, in 
describing the Song-Thrush, remark “sexes alike,” forgetting 
the male's song; nevertheless, it is necessary in a consideration 
of this kind to accept the classifications of others. 

Vulnerability to enemies is essentially a relative term. Un¬ 
fortunately a classification of birds according to their vulnerability 
to enemies has not been found. It follows that this subject must 
be considered in detail. 

Birds are subject to attack from the air by hawks, whilst 
feeding in trees from carnivorous mammals and reptiles, and 
when on the ground from all three. It follows that birds 
entirely aerial are more free from enemies than are arboreal or 
terrestrial ones, and birds entirely arboreal more free than 
terrestrial. All birds, with very few exceptions, are to some 
extent aerial. Sea-birds must be almost as tree from enemies as 
aerial birds, as there is little evidence that they are preyod upon 
by any aquatic animals; and of sea-birds, the oceanic ones must 
be especially free from enemies, as hawks are not found far from 
land. The following table, compiled from Finn's 1 World’s Birds ’ 
(see Table I.), sets out the families from this point of view, and 
shows that birds relatively free from enemies present little 
sexual difference, whereas those presenting great sexual differ¬ 
ences are only to be found amongst terrestrial and arboreal 
birds. 

Table I. 



Terrestrial. 

Arboreal. 

| 1 

, , , , .. 1 Oceanic and 

Aerial. 1 Aquatic. Maritime. 

1. No sex ) 

difference ... ) 

38«,' 0 8 r35"-,.: 

0 

25%4[17%] 

60% 4 [17% 10O%2[9%; : 83%6[2S%] 

2. Usually no ) 
sex difference ) 

24% 6 [’33%] 

31% 6 [38 %J 

i 

60%4 [27%., j — t jl»%l [7%J 

3. Sometimes ) 
sex difference ) 

4. Usually sex ) ' 
difference ...) 

9% 2 [40%] i 19% 8 [80%_! 
29% 8 [60 %] | 25% 4 [40 %] 

■ !_ 

__ — j ~~ 


Noirb,—C ompiled from F. Finn’s * The World’s birds/ 

2*= Usually no sex difference, and includes the following descriptions“ Hardly 
ever a sex difference,” “ seldom a sex difference,” “ very slight or no sex 
difference," “small sox difference,” “little s.d.,” “rare s.d.,” “oftenest 
alike,” “usually small s.d.” 

4®Usually sex difference, and includes the following descriptions“ Sexes 
different,” “ often sex difference.” 

The above method of classifying secondary sex characters is used throughout the 
paper. 


(Continued at foot of next puye.) 
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The subject may be approached from other points of view. 
Many birds are more or less free from enemies on account 
of possessing powerful weapons of defence — either beaks, 
talons, wings ( e. y., swans), or legs (e. r/., cassowaries). Hexual 
dimorphism should be less commonly found among these birds 
than among birds in general; and such is the case, as shown 
in Table II., only horn bills and toucans being to some extent 



Table TJ. 


! 

No defensixe 
weapons. 

With dofeiisixe 
weapons. 

! 1. No sex di Her once 

38 % 11 

52 0 u 11 

2. Usually no sex difference 

24 % 7 

38 0 0 8 

i 

j 3. Sometimes sex difference 

10 % 3 

iron > ( Toucans & 

0 w \ Hornbills. 

4. Usually sex difference 

28% 8 

— 0 

Notes.— Compiles! from F. Finn's 

‘The World’s Birds.’ 



Secondary sox characters classified >is before. 

Deference Nos. -~1 no def. I. s, 22. ‘25. *28. 20, a U, a*2, 10, 45, 46 2 no def. 10, 20*. 
81. M7, 30. 42. 41-. a no did 11, 21, as- \ no def. 5. 14. 10, 10,21,111, 
41, 10 : 1 dot. 1. 2, 0. 0, 13, 17, Is. .‘15. 30. 43, 48 : 2 dot’. 3, 7, 12, 15, 20, 
27, 38, 50. 3 def. 28. 47. 

exceptional. On referring to Table III., it can be seen that 
these two families have been correctly described as exhibiting 
“ sometimes sex difference," especially in the case of hornbills. 
As regal a ds toucans, it can be seen that it is chiefly among the 
smaller and therefore loss powerful species that sex dimorphism 
is found. This, ho\\e\ei\ is not the case in the hornbills. 
Although their bills are apparently very powerful, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they are so in practice; keepers are of opinion that 


Notes to Table I., euuthntwL 

In n few cases birds have* Wn placed in two columns e.//. Pigeons in Terrestrial 
and Arboreul, Passerine Birds ditto. Dims in Aquatic and Mantiuie 

Ducks liave been placed under Terrestrial, as they are especially liable to the 
attacks of ciirnhorous mammals whilst feeding on dry land or in shallow 
mater; they are considered in detail elsewhere. 

The bracketed percentages refer to the horizontal lines, the unenelosed percentages 
to the vertical columns. 

Deference numbers for Table I.:— 

1 Terr. 6, 8, 9, 25, 29, 43, 45, 46 ; 2 Terr. 20, 37, 30, 42, 33 : 3 Terr, fl, 
23; 4 Terr. 34, 5, 1 4,16, 10, 11: 1 Ark 4, 28, 30, 48: 2 Ark 3, 26, 33, 37, 
50: 3 Ark 23, 38, 47 : 4 Ark 24,10,34,16; 1 Aer. 1, 4, 12, 32: 2 Aer. 15, 
31, 40, 44: 1 Aq. 13, 17 ; 1 Ocea. 2, 13, 16, 35, 36 : 2 Oeea. 7 : Nos. 10, 21, 
22, 27 omitted. 

These numbers refer to the list of birds at the end of the paper, and show how 
they are distributed in the table; they enable other-, to criticise tin* distri¬ 
bution. 
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a severe bite can only be given when the finger is seized far beck 
in the bill: at the tip the leverage against the jaw-muscles must 
be very great, and, unlike most long bills, they are unsuitable for 
stabbing. 

Taolu HI. 


1 

a. 

y.sld. 

sld. 

! 

1 so d 

1 

d. 



No. of speeu s 

18 

1 7 i 

3 I 

1 3 

11 

) 

S 

|Ifoinhills 

A\einge wing-length 

125 

15 1 1 

10 8 

11 r, 

15 1 


No. ol species 

2t 

0 

2 

1 

0 

} 

Toucan** 

Average totnl length . 

is } 

17 

113 

13 5 

1 t 




Notkb.—C ompiled from Mnnoginpli* on tlu* lkuerotuLi by I). G. Klliot and tin 
Kamph.istidu* b> «7 Gould. 

n.= sexes alike , v <d d se\is \erv slighth diflcfcnt, si d slightly different, 
sod “some difference, d — diffciuit, \d (ustd in otlm tnbhs) — u*n 
different. 


If, instead of considering birds from the point of view of 
defence mo classify them accoiding to their off on sue powers 
the same conclusion results. Offensive povveis me dnided 
accoiding as to whether the birds’diet consists ot veitohrates, 
small vertebrates, invertebrates, or vegetable* matter, as set out 
in Table J1I. a. 


I 

I_ 

1 


3 

4 


Table 111. a . (Food of Ibid** ) 


Food (ouMstmg ol 

* i 


Vertebrate*. 


Small Verttbiates 
and limitc brain* 


Small Vertebrates, 
Invritehiates, 
and Vegetal)! »s. 


I 


i 



7 

i 

3 

8 1 


Notes. —Compiled from F. Finn’s ‘The World’s Birds.’ 

Numbers Rt column headings refer to secondary sex characters as before. 
^Reference Nos.:—1 vert. 1, 2, 13, 18, 32, 35, 36, 4*3 : 2 vert. 7, 12, 20, 27: 1 vert. 
A invert. 4, 8, 22, 25, 40, 44, 45 : 2 vert. & invert. 16, 26, 31: 3 vert. A 
invert. 21, 28: 1 vert. A veg. 6, 9, 17, 28, 29, 80, 40, 48 ; 2 vert. A veg. 3, 
10, 33, 37,39, 42, 60 ; 3 vert. A veg. 11, 23, 47 : 4 vert. & veg. 6,14,10,19, 
24/34* 41, 49. 


Further, certain birds for other reasons are especially free 
from enemies. Diving-birds have always a safe refuge at hand, 
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and should, therefore, present little secondary sexual differ¬ 
entiation. This is shown to be the case in Table IV. In this 

Table IV. 



Diving Birds. 

Non-diving Birds. 

1 

1 . 


18 42 0 o 

2 

1 

17",, 

14 82% 

3 .. 

0 

— 

6 12% 

4 

1 

17" „ 

7 14% 


(Ducks) 


Noteh. —Compiled from F. Finn’s ‘ The Woild's Bittls’ 

Sr\unl classification as below*. 

IScft mnv Nos. •—1 Div. 13, 17, 35 : 2 Di\. 7 : 1 Di\. 11:1 Non-div. 1, 1, f>, 8, 
», 1H, 28, 25, 28, 20. 30, 32, 33, M>, 13, 45, 46, 48 • 2 Non-div. 3, 10, 12, 15, 
20, 20. 27, 31, 33, 37, 30, 12. 11*. 50 : 3 Non-di\. 11, 21, 23, 38, 17 : 1 Non- 
da. 5, 16,10,21, 31, 11, 10. 

table ducks form an exception- for. though capable of di\ing, 
they often present sex dimorphism. In a previous table they 
were placed with difficulty, so that it is necessary to study them 
in more detail (see Table V.). This table shows that the di\ing- 

Tahlk V. 

i 

1 , 

Diving Ducks. Non-chung Ducks. 

i 

I it. v.sl.d. sl.d. <1. v.d. a. v.sl.d. sl.d. d. \.d. | 

, 2 3 3 7 — — — — 10 * 

i t 

Notes. —Compiled from J. (Sould’s ‘ Birds of Europe,' \ol. v. 

Nwan*, (Icesc, and Sheldrakes, presenting little or no sev difference, vveio omitted. 
The following list show* the placing of the ducks in the above table : - 
Div. v.sl.d. Fnlipnla leucophthahnas, Vndtna leueocephala : Div. sl.d. F. crix- 
tata, Oidemia fusea , O. nipra • lhv. d. F. ferina , F. rnfina, Vcrpnv 
albeflvs : Die. v.d. F. mania , (Bangui a ntlparts, C.fitsfrionica , Hart Ida 
glacialis , M. merganser, M . terra far, M, cue all a (us : Noti-div. v.d. 
Mareca jteneiope, Spatula rig pea fa, dnas botch as, Querquedula crecea, 
Q, plocitans, Q. ctrcia, Dajila eandacuta , Chattiiodfs strepera, Somatena 
moll tssima, S, epectabilis. 

habit is associated with a reduction in the amount of secondary 
sexual difference. No doubt, bad a larger amount of material 
lieen examined, exceptions would have been encountered ; for 
instance, in the Spot-bill (Anas p&cilorhyncha) the sexes are 
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alike, and perhaps the duck might be considered to be a non¬ 
diver, but E. C. Stuart Baker in * Indian Ducks* says “ it is a 
most expert diver.” 

The Marbled Duck (Afarmarone&ta omfustironlris) forms a like 
exception, but has unusual habits, which to a large extent, 
protect it from enemies. It never goes ashore; it remains 
nearly always in rushes. The Andaman Teal (Xettion albit/nlare) 
is another, but this biid is an insular species and is said to be 
entirely nocturnal. 

However, examples more difficult to account for are to be 
found; for instance, the Whistling Ducks ( Dendrorygna ). These 
birds have arboieal habits, and at a sign of danger take to the 
trees. On the whole, therefore, although at first sight appa¬ 
rently serious exceptions, on moio detailed examination dueks 
are found to fall into line w r ifch the rule that diving-buds exhibit 
leas secondary soxual differences than non diveis. 

Very few, if any, hiids can entiiely escape fiom hawks by 
means of rapid flight, (.hi boreal hiids me to some extent free 
from their attacks). Two of the favotuite quarries of the 
Eastern hawkers are teal and sand-grouse, among the most rapid 
fliers. There are, however, a few birds which are able b\ 
means of skilful dodging to evade the attacks of hawks for 
instance, the hoopoe, of which Finn says “it is easily able to 
escape from hawks.” 

T\ble VI. 


i 

1 

Hudn mentioned a- 
fanning food foi man. 

1 

Xo note rt «tlilnlity - 

1 

1 

*4% 

12 

13 0 o 

10 

2 

a/% 

6 

30“ o 

0 

3 

11%. 

3 

9°o 

2 (Putt-birds and 

II on»W -Guide"). 

2 (Tiogons ami 

4 

22% 

6 

»% 





Humming-birds). 

Notes. —Compiled from F, Finns * The World’s 

Birds. 


Honey-Guides 

are not eaten 

by natives because they are useful in guiding them 


to honey; Humming-birds possibly because of their small size. Puff-birds 
are doubtfully described as presenting “ sometimes sexual differences,” as 
shown in the following table compiled from P. L. Sclater’s * Buceonida*’:— 

?' 

Puff-birds . 33 

?«no note made as to whether sexes are different or not. 


n. 

8 


►l.d. 

*> 


An regards Trogons, other works have been consulted but w,ith no result. 
Reference Nos.1 edib. 2, 9, 22. 2o, 29, 80, 32, 35, 36, 4% 45, 46: 2 eilib. 7, 20, 
33. 87, 39, 42 : 8 edib. 11, 23, 47 : 4 edib. 5, 14, 16,19, 34, 41: 1 non-edib. 
1, 4, 6, 8,18,17,18, 28, 40, 48 ; 2 non-edib. 3,10,12,15,26,27,81,44, 60: 
3 non-edib. 21, 28 : 4 non-edib. 24,49. 
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Birds nitty avoid enemies in either ways ; there is little doubt 
but that ill-flavour plays a part. Under the heading “ Economic* 
Qualities/* Finn, in the 4 World’s Birds,* mentions those birds 
which form food for man, and this to some extent will separate 
the well-flavoured from the ill-flavoured. This material is set 
out in Table VI., which shows that secondary sexual dimorphism 
is especially to be found among table-birds. 

Birds may also be said to avoid enemies by protective color¬ 
ation. However, it is not possible to examine this aspect statis¬ 
tically, because protective coloration often forms a pari of sex 
dimorphism, the female presenting this coloration and the male 
not doing so. This is in itself, however, evidence that sex 
dimorphism is in some wa v related to enemies. 

Size .— Upon size must depend to some extent a species’ vulner¬ 
ability to enemies. Large birds are only open to the attack of 
large carnivorous animals, whereas small birds are preyed upon 
by both small and large, Lurge birds should, therefore, show 
less*secondary sexual dimorphism than medium-sized birds, and 
these less than birds of small size. Finn describes the size of 
birds by comparing them with well-known English ones for 
instance, of parrots lie says “less than tit to that of an ordinary 
fowl,** of hornbills “ from that of a hen turkey to that of a 
pigeon.” Birds thus used in description may be classified 
into large, medium, and small, and, with this as a measure. 
Table VI l. has been compiled. Parrots would fall, therefore, 
into all three columns, and hornbills into medium and large. 


1 


* 


l 


Table VII. 

Large. Medium-sized. Small. 


55 0 o 

11 

W M .» 

18 

33 % 

11 

20 11 „ 

4 

31 % 

13 

12 % 

n 

10% 

2 

10 «• „ 

1 

9" i. 

3 

15" „ 

3 

17 % 

7 

15% 

5 


Notes. —Compiled From K. Finn's ‘ The World's Hint*.* 

Table of measure for classification :—Large—swan, goose, turkey, “ up wauls,'* 
heron, 3 ft. aud above in length : Medium—jay, dove, raven, rook, 
mallard, partridge, crow, fowl, pheasant, “ medium size,” pigeon, jackdaw, 
lien, duck: Small—lark, “very small,” thrush, sparrow, blackbird, tit, 
swallow, quail, starling, linnet, “3 inches.” 

Reference Nos. :~1 L. 1, 2, 6, 9, 13, 18, 25, 32, 35, 36, 43 : 2 L. 7, 12, 20, 37 : 
3 L. 11, 23 : 4 L. 6, 14, 16: 1 M. 1, 2, 4, 8, 13, 17, 18, 22, 25, 28, 29, 32, 35, 
30, 40, 45, 40, 48 : 2 M. 3, 7, 10, 12, 15, 20, 27, 31, 33, 37, 39, 12, 60 : 
3 M. 11, 23, 38, 47 : 4 M. o, 14, 10, 19, 3L 41, 49: 1 8. 2, 4, 8, 17, 18, 22, 
28, 30, 32, 3fl, 40 : 2 8. 3, 10, 12, 16, 20, 20, 27, 31, 33, 37, 39,42, 41, 50 : 
3 8. 21, 38, 47 : 4 8.10, 19, 24* 31, 49. 

Secondary sex characters classified as previously. 

Pkoc. Zool. Soc.— 15)15, No. XLVI. 46 
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The table shows that 15 per cent, of large birds, 17 per cent, 
of medium, and 15 per cent, of small often present sex differences. 
In this respect there is little difference, but of large birds 
55 per cent., of medium-sized 43 per cent., of small 33 per cent, 
present no sex difference. Examination horizontally also shows 
that large birds lesfe often present secondary sexual dimorphism 
than the medium-sized or small birds. 

. Instead of studying birds as a. whole, certain families, chosen 
at random, have been examined by themselves with respect to 
the question of size. In barbets, jacamars, puff-birds, wood¬ 
peckers, and toucans the Tables III. and VIII. show that the 
smaller species present the most secondary sexual dimorphism. 
In hornbills and kingfishers, however, this association is not 
found, though the reverse does not hold, 

Other families show the effect of size without any detailed 
analysis; for instance, in the Anatidie swans and geese present 
little or no sex difference, and in the Falconidie it is only the 
smaller species which show any sex difference. • 

On the whole, therefore, the consideration of size appears to 
support the thesis. 

Table VIII. 




a. 

v.sl.d. 

sl.d. 

so d. 

d. 

v.d. , 


f*V«. of species 

21> 

— 

1 


1 

3 

| Barbets 

| Average total length 

8*0 


74 


(H> 

3*8 « 


| No. of species 

43 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i ; 


La verage wing-length 

3-44 

31 

34 

33 

323 

2‘«9 ! 

! 

; Jacuinurs 

C No. of species 

1 

8 

5 

1 

- 

-- 

C Average total length 

11 

8-3 

77 

8 




jf. 

_ 






' Putt-birds 

C No. of species 

8 

— 

2 

— 

... 

— 

t Average total length 

75 

— 

7-0 

— 

— 

— 

Kingfishers 

( No. of species 
" t Average length 

13 

e*5 

2 

10*2 

7 

12*0 

11 

lO’O 

1 

85 

“l I 

i)V ! 

Woodpecker*. F°- ,,f ■ 

t Average longth 

l 

34 

103 

27 

100 

22 « 

7 

107 

3 

21 

— 


Noras.—Compiled from Monographs on the Capitonidw by C. T. AG. L. Marshall; 

Galbulidtc and Bucconidae by P. L. Sclater; Alcedinidie by H. B. Slmqie; 

Picid® by Alf. Malherbe. 

For column headings, see Table 111. 

Sociability .—This is another factor which should protect birds 
from enemies to some extent. Numbers may be able to resist 
an enemy to which one would fall a victim. Sociable birds 
should, therefore, show less secondary sexual dimorphism—as is 
the case, see Table IX. 
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Table IX. 

j SociuhU* Birds. Not Sociable. 

1 Hi I. 

2 !< J) 

3 l l 

J* 0 5 


Notks.~ Compiled from F. Film’s * The World's Birds.’ 

Of the remaining birds no note is made except Passerine birds, whit h are described 
as sometimes sociable. 

Some birds*form covey* or tamily assoeintions out of the breeding-season --g.'iiie- 
birds, tor instance, and other birds form tiorlfs, c. tf. ducks. 

Reference Nos :-l Hoc. 1, 2, 4, 9, IS, 22, 2o, 30, 35, 3(5, 13, IS • 2 Soe. 7, 33, 12, 
44: 3 Soe. 47 • 1 Non-soc. S, 2S, 32. 45 . 2 Non-soc. 3, 10, 12, 20, 20, 27, 
31, 39, 60 : 3 Non-soc. 21 : 1 Non-soe. 5, 39, 19, 24, 19. 

Soemidary sex characters classified as het’oic. 

Hirds may also a\oi<l enemies by having a habitat, where they 
are free from enemies for instance, mountain-tops, islands, 
arctic regions, oceans. Oceanic species are included in Table J. 
The only other material with which it has been found possible to 
examine this quest ion is Seebohm’s monograph of the Turdidfe ; 
for in this family there is a sufficient number of insular and 
continental forms for eomparat ive purposes. Table X. sets oat. 
the material, and it can he seen that secondary sexual dimorphism 
is much less common in insular than in continental species. Of 
the four continental species of the genus Mi*ru1a which present, 
little secondary sexual dimorphism, it is noteworthy t.lmt there 
are three lhing high up on \olcanic mountains. 

Table X. 


Insular. ('out int nta!. 



a. \>ld. 

sl.d. 

so.d. 

d. 

id. 

w. 

x .sl.d. ‘ 

sl.d. 

so.d. 

d. 

x.d 

Merida 

9 9 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

o 

2 xolcntuc 

o 

1 xolcanic 

4 

17 

15 

Grocic/da 

, 14 o 


0 

n 

0 

18 

species. 

0 

species. 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Tnrdus ... 

1 

8 

- 

— 

— 

- 

36 

— 

9 

- 

o 

-- 

Mimocichla 

3 




_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Notb. -Compiled from II. Secholnn’* ‘ Turdidte.’ 

Endeavours were made to find other material in order to sub¬ 
stantiate or not this remarkable correlation, but noue was found 
suitable for classification. 


46 * 
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Sony, another secondary sexual character, was also treated in 
the same way, and clearly substantiates the former findings as is 
shown in Table XI. 

Table XI. 

I i Insular. Continental. 


1 

1 

Sin}?. 

? 

No song. 

; Sing. 

f* 

No song. 

j Mend a . 

... ■ 6 

18 

3 

17 

21 

1 

! 

, Geocickla 

o 

13 

1 

9 

14 

1 

' Turdm . 

1 

7 

1 

80 

16 

1 


Note. —Compiled from H. Sceholim’s ‘ Turd id®.’ 

?~No note was made with reference to song. No son}? includes such descriptions as 
“song 1 not known,” “hint is silent,” “never heard.” 

, Birds may be looked at with advantage from another point of 
view. In Table XII. they are classified according to their sexual 
dimorphism without reference to any other factor. Examin¬ 
ation of this table (XII.) shows that among birds presenting no 
sexual difference (column 1) 10/22nds 45 per cent, are relatively 
free from enemies; among birds usually presenting no sex dif¬ 
ference (column 2) 5/15ths 33 per cent.; among birds sometimes 
presenting sex difference 2/5ths 40 per cent., mid among birds 
usually presenting sex difference 0/8ths 0 per cent, are free from 
enemies. 

Table XII. 


; i. # 

2. 

3. 

4. 

; NL. L. 

N.L. L. 

N.L. L. 

j N.L. 

L. 

j 10 12 

5 10 

2 3 

! 

0 

8 

! 45% 

38% 

40 % 

1 0*. 


Notes. —Compiled from F. Finn’s ‘The World’s Birds.’ 

Numbers at column heading refer to secondary sex characters as before. N.L.—not 
liable to attack; L. liable to attack ,* % = percentages of birds not especially 
liable to the attack of enemies. This is a synopsis of the previous table. 

Reference Nos. r-1 N.L. 1, 2, 6,IS, 17,18, 32, 36, 36, 43:1 L. 4, 8, 9, 22, 26, 28, 
29,80, 40, 45, 46, 48: 2 NJL. 7, 12, 20, 33, 44 : 2 L. 3, 10,16, 26, 27, 31, 
87,39,42,60 s 3 N.L. 28,47 : 3 L. 11, 21, 38 : 4 L. 6,14,16, 19, 24^ 34, 
41,49. 

Thus it is clear that birds liable to attack more commonly 
present secondary sexual differences than birds not so liable to 
attack. If, instead of considering birds from abroad standpoint, 
a more detailed analysis be made, the same result is arrived at. In 
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the case of passerine binls, jpowerful species are only to be found 
amongst tliose showing no sex dimorphism, e, </., crows, drongoes, 
shrikes. Swallows, which are aerial binls, present little or no 
sex dimorphism. 

The classification of sexual dimorphism chosen for analysis 
refers almost entirely to sexual dimorphism of colour ; neverthe¬ 
less, it will be advantageous to consider briefly other secondary 
sexual differences- - song and precopulatory displays. 

As regards song, this character is frequently to be found in 
birds presenting no sex differences in colour and form, but which, 
nevertheless, do not appear to be (.‘specially free from the attack 
of enemies for instance, among warblers, American warblers, 
wrens, cuckoos, larks, pigeons; whilst among birds not liable to 
attack, song-birds are very uncommon, if not entirely absent. 

It thus appears that this dimorphic character is correlated to 
vulnerability to enemies, and accounts for some of those cases 
of birds presenting little or no sexual dimorphism of form or 
colour, but which are yet liable to the attack of enemies. 

Precopulatory display #, or the displays of courtship, is another 
secondary sexual character open to investigation. Here, again, 
birds showing little or no display are birds not liable to attack, 
whereas birds showing great display are especially liable to attack. 
In the ‘World’s Birds,’ under the heading “Courtship,” sexual 
displays are briefly described in 23 of the 50 families under con¬ 
sideration. In the case of 19 of the 25 the usual actions are 
described : against diurnal birds of prey there is the remark 
“never seen the display/’ divers “said to he on the wing,” 
horn bills “ little known whilst against bustards “very elaborate,” 
game-birds “ elaborate,” cranes “ very elahoi-ate.” Cranes, t hen, 
form an exception, for they possess weapons of defence. Never¬ 
theless, certain factors might lend one to suspect that they 
are not entirely free from attack; they are terrestrial birds, they 
are excellent-eating (then* food being mostly vegetables, seeds, 
etc.), and in the East they are a favourite quarry of the hawker ; 
they are also usually not sociable during the breeding-season, 
and, lastly, in most species both sexes take equal part in the 
displays, so that in truth they do not present secondary sexual 
dimorphism in this respect. 

It is very fortunate that cranes needed this detailed considera¬ 
tion at the end of the examination, which has covered a great 
deal of material, as it is easy to draw attention to the fact that, 
this is almost the only occasion (ducks also) w hen such treatment 
became necessary. 

Summing up, it may be said that for certain reasons—namely, 
because of aerial, aquatic, and oceanic habits, possession of defen¬ 
sive and offensive weapons, of diving-habits, of ill-flavour to man, 
of large size, of insular habitat, of social disposit ion, of carni¬ 
vorous habits—certain birds must be relatively free from the 
attacks of enemies; and it has been shown that these birds 
present less secondary sexual dimorphism than birds which for 
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other reasons—namely, possession of terrestrial and arboreal 
habits, of no defensive weapons, of non-diving habits, of no ill- 
flavour to man, of small size, of continental habitat, Of solitary 
disposition, and of non-carnivorous habits-—have been considered 
to be relatively liable to the attack of enemies. These two 
factors thus appear to be correlated, but it is obvious that, though 
great sexual dimorphism is only to be found amongst birds liable 
to attack, nevertheless the converse does not hold, for some 
birds which do not appear to possess any special characters 
which would protect them from attack, none the less fail to 
present any secondary sexual dimorphism, e.g . ibises, mound- 
birds, mouse-birds, rollers, harhets, and coursers. 

Conclusions may be briefly stated :— 

(1) Among birds specially liable to the attack of enemies, 

secondary sexual dimorphism is chiefly to be observed. 

(2) Among birds not specially liable to attack of enemies, 

secondary sexual dimorphism is rarely found. 

(3) In both cases, birds presenting no sexual differences are 
, represented, hut much more commonly in birds more or 

less free from attack of enemies. 

Having come to these conclusions, it will not be out of place 
to examine briefly the more important theories put forward to 
account for secondary sexual dimorphism, in order to discover 
whether any of them be substantiated or not. 

Exuberance of Vital Energy in Males.— Wallace, in ‘Tropical 
Nature/ believed that natural selection could account for second¬ 
ary sexual dimorphism, by supposing that only the strongest and 
most virile males gained mates, and that these mates thus came 
to possess an excess of vital energy which became manifest in 
bright plumes, etc. If this he so, it is difficult to see the reason 
why birds vulnerable fro enemies should he specially picked out. 
One would think that it would be dangerous for these birds to 
make themselves thus conspicuous, and would have anticipated 
that birds not liable to attack could have done so with more 
impunity. 

Sexual Selection (Darwin, ‘Descent of Man’).—The argument 
used above applies similarly against Darwin’s theory, which in 
no way can account for the correlation under examination. One 
would have thought that female selection would have had freer 
play among birds more or less free from enemies than among 
birds frequently subject to their attack. 

Nesting-Habits Theory (Wallace and others).— It has been noted 
that birds liable to the attack of enemies, and making open nests, 
more frequently present secondary sexual dimorphism than birds 
making closed nests. If, however, birds liable to the attack of 
enemies more often present secondary sexual dimorphism than 
birds in general, then it follows that birds making open nests, 
and also liable to the attack of enemies, must do likewise. 

It is thus obviously necessary to decide which is the more 
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important correlating factor—vulnerability to enemies or open- 
nesting habits. Table XJ11. deals with birds making open nests 
and in no way helps to decide the point; coursers, ibises, mouse- 
birds, tinamous, touracous, pigeons, rails, shore-birds, according 
to the “ nesting-habit hypothesis,” should present sex dimorphism, 
but they also fail to fall into line with the other correlation. 


Table XIII. ( Open-nesting birds.) 

Not especially liable to attack. Liable to attack. 


American Vultures, Cassowaries i - i m* 

1. Cranes, Divers, (irel.es, (inlls. 1 oursers. lln.es, Mmisclmds, 1 nm- j 

Stork., k-nguius. *> " m " 1 " ,<nm,cou ^ 


! 0 Cormorants, Birds of Prev. n -i \ • i ® 

I 2 - Herons, Nightjars ? 4, ^ Ra.ls, M.m-e-hmls. 3 


13. 


Curas sows. 


Bustards, (value-birds Humming- 
birds. Sand-Grouse. 4 


If, however, one turns to closed-nesting birds (Table XIV..), 
it is at once obvious that open-nesting habit plays no part, 
because several of the groups present considerable secondary 
sexual dimorphism, and ijuite a large number a small amount. 

Table XIV. ( Closed nesting birds.) 

, 1. Bee-Kilters, Hoopoes Boilers, Motmots. * 


j g Barhets Jacamars, Kingfishers, Parrots, J 
! * Wood fleckers. .> 

i _ 

; 3. Horn hills, Toucans. 2 i 

| I-. Trogons. 1 j 

Notk. Compiled from F. Finn's ‘The World's Biids.’ 

Table XV. continues the two previous tables, and also deals 
with families of birds making both open and closed nests. It 
shows that the relation between open-nesting habits and second¬ 
ary sexual dimorphism is, if not entirely negligible, at any rate 
not nearly so close as with vulnerability to enemies. It may be 
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mentioned that the Australian warblers (Maiuridse) present great 
sex difference (the males are amongst the most brilliant of birds), 
and yet they make closed nests. They are small defenceless 
birds, and so they not only form exceptions to the open-nesting 
theory, but support the correlation under consideration. 


Table XV. (Nesting-habits.) 

I ' 

Open nest.. . ■ c|os(x , nwt(1 . j 


13 

52% 

05% 

1 

3 

1 ' 33% 

I 

15% ; 

4 

33% 

20** „ 

28 0 o 

47 11 o ' 

1 

3 

33% 

80% ' 

5 

42 % 

33% 

1 

4% 

33% | 

| 

; 

- 

2 

17° a 

«0% 

4 

0 

50% , 

i 

3 

33% 

37% 

1 

8% 

13% 


NoTSR.—C ompiled from K. Finn’s ‘The World’s Birds.’ 

Honey-Glides, parasitic; the rest, nesting-habits not mentioned. 

Reference Nos. to middle column, the others are to he seen in Tables XIII. and 
XIV. 1 open and closed, 2, 32, 30: 2 open and closed, 10, 15, 44: l open 
and closed, 14,19, 34. Percentage* to right of figures = horizontal per¬ 
centages, percentages below * vertical percentages. 


Further, it is noteworthy that Honey-guides (Indira tori da*) 
sometimes present sexual differences (Finn), and yet these birds 
are parasitic. This exception is important because it shows that 
the rearing of young as well ns the open-nesting habits cannot 
account—in this case, at any rate—for secondary sexual di¬ 
morphism. 

T/ie Aphrodisiac Theory .—Those who believe in the necessity 
for an aphrodisiac (bright feathers, sexual display, and song) 
must assume coyness on the part of the female. Little, if any, 
attempt, however, is made to establish this important sexual 
difference—a coy female and an impudent male. There does 
not appear to be any reason why the females of birds especially 
subject to the attack of enemies should be especially coy, or that, 
among birds not especially subject to attack the females should 
not require a powerful stimulant. 

The Catabolism Theory (Prof. Geddes and Thomson, * Evolu¬ 
tion of Sex/1889).—The secondary sexual structures found in the 
males are considered to be due to a katabolic constitution, and 
their absence in the female due to an anabolic tendency. 

No attempt is made to explain the distribution of secondary 
sexual characters among birds on this theory, or to give a reason 
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why some birds present great ex tin-sexual difference anil others 
little or none. The conclusions arrived at in this paper do not 
appear to lie explicable on this theory; there seems to be no 
reason, for instance, why birds especially subject to the attack of 
enemies should be more katabolic than birds not especially so 
subject. 

The Mendel mu Theories .—Although the followers of Mendel 
have carried out very important investigations with regard to 
secondary sexual characters, as far as I am aware, they have 
made no attempt to account for the distribution of these charac¬ 
ters in the animal kingdom. 

The Hormone Theory Archiv flir Entwieklungsmeebanik,’ 
11)08), J. T. Cunningham.— According to this theory, secondary 
sexual characters become established in tlie following manner 
As a result of certain mechanical and fundional stimuli, confined, 
tor instance, to the male, certain organs of the male take on new 
characters: these are acquired characters. During their pro¬ 
duction a specific hormone is produced, which stimulates the 
corresponding determinant in the gametes and alters them in 
such fashion that, during development, they reproduce tho 
acquired character; hut it also alters them in another direction— 
it. implants in them an ability to reproduce the acquired character 
only in the presence of the male sexual hormone. In the absence 
of the male sexual hormone, the character cannot develop: for 
instance, if a stag be castrated the antlers cannot develop on 
account of the absence of the male hormone -the character 
remains dormant. Obviously the material here dealt with 
applies only to the first part of the theory, that dealing with 
mechanical and functional stimuli. 

in the case of birds the functional stimuli, which call forth the 
bright, plumes of the males, arc those associated with the display 
of these ornaments during courtship, “the tail of the peacock 
became brilliant and hypertrophied because it bad been con¬ 
stantly erected.” The stimulus calling upon the male to display 
seems, therefore, to be the deciding factor. Thus in order to 
support this theory, it would be necessary to show that tlm males 
of birds subject to enemies suffer more from such stimuli than 
do those birds relatively not liable to be attacked. 

Finally, it is necessary to point, to the importance of the 
correlation under consideration with respect to the possibility of 
it being able to account for tho presence of secondary sexual 
characters. 

The activities of animals fall under three headings ;— 

(1) Those associated with the procuring of food. 

(2) „ „ escape from enemies. 

(3) „ „ reproduction. 

It lias usually been thought that the sexes bear the same 
relation to the environment as regards the procuring of food and 
the escape from enemies ; and therefore to account for secondary 
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sexual characters, search lias always been made in the repro¬ 
ductive environment. But the correlation between secondary 
sexual dimorphism and vulnerability to enemies indicates that a 
solution to the problem may possibly be found to be related to 
the activities associated with the escape from enemies, and 
especially if it could be shewn that the sexes do not bear the 
same relation to the environment as regards escape from enemies. 

The author has attempted to show elsewhere (* Controlled 
Natural Selection,’ 1914) the lines along which solution may 
possibly lie. 


Reference List of Jiirda, 


1. American Vultures (Onthartuhe). 

2. Auks (Alcidse). 

3. Barbets (Capitonid®). 

4. Bee-eaters (Meropid®). 

6. Bustards (Otididtt). 

8. Cassowaries (Casuariidie). 

7. Cormorants (Phslacrocoracid®). 

8. Coursers (Glureolida*). 

8. Cranes (Gruid®). 

10. Cuckoos (Cuculida*). 

11. Curassows (Cracid®). 

12. Birds of Prey (Falcon id®). 

13. Divers (Colymbid®). 

14. Ducks (Anatid®). 

16. Frogmouths (Podargid®). 

16. Game-birds (Phasianid®). 

17. Grebes (Podicipedid®). 

18. Gulls (Lnrid®). 

10. Hctnipodes (Turnicid*). 

20. Herons (Ardeid®). 

21. Honey-guides (Indicatorid®). 

22. Hoopoes (Upupidac). 

23. Hornbills (Bucerotidse). 

24. Humming-birdR (Trochilidin). 

26. Ibises (lbidkl*). 


26. .lacainars (Galbulid®). 

27. Kingfishers (Alcedinid®). 

28. Motmots (MomotidaO 

29. Mound-birds (Megapodiidm). 

30. Mouse-birds (Coliid®). 

31. Nightjars (Caprimulgidse). 

32. Owls (Strigid®). 

33. Parrots (Psittacidm). 

34. Passerine Birds (Passer id a*)* 

36. Penguins (Kpheniscida*). 

36. Petrels (Frocellariid®). 

37. Pigeons (Coluxnbidad. 

38. Pufi-birds (Bucconid®). 

30. Rails (Rallidte). 

40. Rollers (Coraciidm). 

41. Sand-Grouse (Petroclid®). 

42. Shore-birds (Cliaradriidie). 

43. Storks (Ciconiid®), 

44. Swifts (Oypselidm). 

46. Thick-knees (CEdiencmid®). 

46. Tinatnous (Tinamid®). 

47. Toucans (Khamphastid®). 

48. Touracous (Musophagidte). 

49. Trogons (Trogonid®). 

50. Woodpeckers (Picid®). 
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49. Some Observation* on Pattern-Blending w itli reference* 

n 

to Obliterative Shading and (Concealment of Outline. 
Bv J. (\ Mo’itham, M.B. (Loud.) *. 

[Rwmcd June 25, 1015: Rp«d Noxiinbc) 0. 1015.] 

(Text-figures 1 5.) 

Tm>p\ 

MoKi , ir<>LO(*'i * Pn^p* 

Pattern*. Fa pen mental ninth sm of . 070. t.H3. 1>87 

Patterns. Aitamceim nt of in Id am in ids, Buds. and Inject*. HM. 680 

Ei hojogv: 

Patterns. Conceal unr power of 080 

This papex* endeavours to show that the patterns found on 
animals may in many cases l>o of use in concealment after thev 
ha\o become blended with distance, and that the patterns of 
many animals aie not intended to represent pictures of their 
Imckgi omuls, but are aids to concealment onh after blending. 

Distance at tchi eh Hh'ndhnj tales Place . 

If a surface of black and white squnies or of black and white 
lines, or black and white spotted sm faces he examined from suc¬ 
cessively increasing distances, a joint will he reached where the 


Text-figure 1. 



Diagram showing Mending dwtoiuvs. Expemnontal conditions as m text-rig. 5, 7. 


pattern can no longer be seen but is replaced by an even grey tone. 
The distance at which this change takes place was found to depend 
on the size of the black and white areas. The diagram (text- 
fig. 1) indicates the distances at winch blending takes place in 

* Communicated b.v the Secretary. 
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the case of alternate black and white squares and stripes under 
the experimental conditions stated. 

Further experiments showed that the blending distance of 
different shapes depends upon the relative concentration of the 
black and white areas, the more concentrated the greater the 
blending distance. If, for instance, a checkered surface composed 
of squares of 2 square millimetres be compared with a surface 
composed of black and white oblongs of 1 multiplied by 4 mm. or 
•5 multiplied by 8 mm. or *025 by 16 mm., as regards the blending 
distance, it will be found that the distance is greatest for the 
squares and least for the narrowest oblongs. On comparing 
squares with other figures in this respect, for instance, with circles 
or triangles, it was found that the blending distance was related 
to the concentration of the various shapes. 

The Surface which Results after Mending. 

If a patterned surface of black and white be gradually 
approached from a distance, the surface which at first appeared 
of a perfectly even grey tone will, at a certain point, become gran¬ 
ular, and a very short distance in front of this the pattern will 
suddenly shine forth clear and defined. 

By varying the relative proportion of black to white in the 
pattern, all tones of grey can be produced when the pattern is 
blended. Jt. is thus possible to match a given grey surface by 
means of black and white pattern, and also possible to reproduce 
a graded surface of grey : text-fig. 3, /, shows without, any de¬ 
scription how this cun be done. If these copies of greys with 
patterns be fixed to solid figures such as a cylinder and be then 
examined, it wdll be found that after blending, the copies are 
undisturbed. It follow's that the obliterative shading so com¬ 
monly seen on anififfa.ls and consisting of low tones where the 
light strikes, high tones in the shadows, and intermediate tones 
l>etw r een the two, could he reproduced by means of pattern. 
Search has therefore been made amongst animals to discover 
whether this method exists. 

Some Examples of Animals which appear to show Obliterative 
Shading by means of Pattern-Blending. 

Grant’s Zebia (Equns burchelli granti). — This animal’s coat is 
coloured black and white, black stripes on a white l&ackground : 
the background, unlike that of the vast majority of animals, pre¬ 
sents no obliterative shading, it has the same tone throughout; 
the stripes are somewhat darker on the hick than they are below. 
On referring to text-fig. 2. d, it can be seen that on the dorsal 
surface of the animal and on those parts of the body where the 
light strikes, the stripes are broad, whereas on those parts which 
under natural conditions would he in shadow, the stripes are 
narrow: further, on those areas which would be more or less 
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evenly lit, as for instance the vertical sin faces of the legs and 
sides of the face, the stripes maintain a moie or less constant 
width. From what has been ohseived under experimental 
conditions as regaids pat tern-blending, it is oh\ious that, if one 
considers only the tiunk of this animal, the \aiying wi<lths of 
the stripes utter blending must pioduee a condition ot g rey 
similar exactly to obliteiati\e shading as seen, tor instance, in 
the ass. 


Tevt-iiguie 2. 



/ (imut •» 7a 1»ui ffttnluf/t t/rnnf/) hind \nv\ 

- Tin shiik \»*vi stnpos oimttnl «dionmu ihit t shadows undti top lijiting 
*» La trial \r\\ ot same uminal 
f Hind \ tew ot hast ot tail s1nmiu H pattf m 

Hmd \lew ol hast* of tail, pnttmi oimttnl showing shading us in J 
Hind view ot Ti^u (Ftla> tnjns) slumni£ puttein. 

/' Kiout View ot (uuut s Zohin, showing pattern 


Amongst big-game hunters there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether this animal is easily seen or not, under natural con¬ 
ditions. It appears that this difference of opinion is largely due 
to the district, in which the hunter has observed these animals. 
In some districts the zebra is relatively tame a.nd the hunter 
can frequently approach to within the blending distance of the 
pattern, which has been variously estimated, according to the 
lighting : under these conditions the zebra will of course appear 
a very conspicuous animal. On the other hand, in those districts 
where near approach cannot be gained on account of the open 
nature of the country or wildness of the animal, the hunter will 
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look upon the zebra as one of the most difficult wild animals to 
pick up. 

Of the zebras, E. burohelli presents between the stripes con¬ 
siderable obliterative shading, as well as faint stripes of buff. 
E . grevyi also has some obliterative shading, E. zebra very little, 
and E. burcfwlli granti none at all. Complete absence is, however, 
not uncommonly seen in all the species. 

Thayer, in ‘ Concealing Coloration in the Animal Kingdom/ 
looks upon the striped coat of this animal as an obliterative 
picture-pattern of rank grasses and tree-stems : it is noteworthy 
that he makes no mention of the absence of obliterative shading, 
which he elsewhere insists always forms the canvas for picture¬ 
painting. If, however, examination be made of the pattern to 
be seen on viewing a zebra from behind (see text-fig. 2, 7.), it is 
at once evident that this does not represent a picture-painting of 
reeds, herbage or trees. On the other hand, it illustrates in a 
remarkable way obliterative shading by means of pattern. Text- 
fig. 2, 2 } is a modelled drawing of the same view with the stripes 
omitted, the lighting being from above, and shows the major 
shadows which are cast. On comparing these two figures it can 
be seen that in the high lights, the stripes are broad, and that as 
one passes into the shadows, they fade away: where the high 
light strikes the hocks the bands are broad, whereas below the 
hocks where the leg is in the shadow, the stripes are narrow. 
The striping on the tail even falls into line, as shown in text- 
fig. 2, 4, 5. 

The Guineafowl (Numida meleagrw ).—This bird illustrates 
obliterative shading by means of white spots on an even blue-grey 
background (text-fig. 7, bottom right-hand square). On the 
back the white spots are small, but become larger as one 
passes to the ventral aspect, ydiere they are four times the 
diameter of those <Jli the hack. In some species the wings are 
covered with a series of short white bars, narrow on the back 
and broader below, as the wing lies covering the body during 
rest. These markings on the bird blend at a comparatively 
short distance; within the blending distance the bird appeal’s 
conspicuous, beyond, difficult to see. The bird lives in open 
country, and there does not appear to be anything in its surround¬ 
ings which this pattern emulates. 

The Cheetah (Cyneelurus jubatus).— The pattern, as shown in 
text-fig. 3, 7, bottom left-hand square, consists of black spots on 
a pale fawn background: the background presents either no 
obliterative shading or very slight; the spots are close together 
on the back, gradually becoming more distant towards the ven¬ 
tral surface, which is hidden by a fringe of long hairs projecting 
downwards from the flank. 

The Serval (Felts served) presents a similar pattern to the 
Cheetah except that in the dorsal region, spots are replaced by 
short bars. This kind of pattern is commonly seen in the 
Civets. 
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The Jaguar (Fells ouca ).—Here the pattern is laid on a back¬ 
ground presenting very little obliterative shading : on the back 
are closely placed black spots; as the ventral surface is approached 
the spot* are seen to contain a central light brown area which 
gradually increases in size, whilst the surrounding dark ring 
diminishes and on the ventral surface becomes broken up into a 
number of separate spots irregularly arranged around the central 
area. This central area is always somewhat darker than the 
background and usually contains a small central black spot. 
Viewed as a whole this rather complicated pattern (see text-iig. 
3, 17) shows a decreasing quantity of black from above, down¬ 
wards, and when blended at distance will produce a graded tone 
similar to obliterative shading. A similar pattern is found in the 
Ocelot (F. pardafis) and in several varieties of the Leopard, where 
it is often associated with an entire absence of obliterative 
shading. 

These patterns found in the genus Fells have been considered 
to be picture ^paintings of a checkered background, for instance, 
leaf-shadows on bare ground ; but the extreme regularity of these 
patterns is so unlike the very irregular nat lire of such backgrounds 
and so unlike the patterns which undoubtedly do simulate these 
backgrounds, that this deduction does not appear to be well 
founded ; especially as these (wtitems blend at a comparatively 
short, distance, pi obably within the charging length of the cat: 
and lastly, several of these animals inhabit open country. 

However, apart from this consideration, the facts remain that 
these patterns will produce after blending obliterative shading, 
which is otherwise not presented ; and these patterns must in this 
respect be powerful aids in concealment. 

Sutfmient examples have now been given to illustrate that this 
method of concealment, is by no means uncommonly utilised. 
Black and white has been chiefly dealt with, but any colour can 
be produced by the blending of patterns consisting of two or 
more colours: examples of this are not difficult to Jind, tor 
instance brown is often produced bv the blending of buff* and 
black. 

Experiments were carried out to disco\cr whether this method 
of coloration had any advantage over an mi patterned one. Jf a 
grey disc he examined in front of a series of backgrounds varying 
from black to white, a particular background will he found against 
which the grey disc is invisible, tins being of course that back¬ 
ground which is of an exactly similar tone to the disc: against 
the other backgrounds the disc will be visible at varying dis¬ 
tances. If the results so obtained be compared with those obtained 
when a disc of black and white squares, which after blending 
produce the same toue of grey as the original disc, is substituted, 
it is found that the checkered disc possesses no advantage as 
regards the distances at which it, can be seen, over the plain disc. 
There is, however, an exception : against the background on which 
the plain disc is invisible, the checkered disc is of course visible 
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within blending distance, and against backgrounds closely similar 
to this background the checkered disc is at a disadvantage as 
regards invisibility. Over a long series of experiments there was 
some indication that against other backgrounds the checkered disc 
was slightly less visible, the measure being the greatest distance 
at which the discs could be seen ; but although great care was 
taken witli the constants of the experiment, the differences were 
too small and the experimental error too large, to justify a definite 
conclusion, particularly as the appearance of the checkered disc 
after blending was remarkably different from that of the plain 
disc. When the plain disc was visible, its outline was seen to be 
sharp, so that its shape could easily be recognised, but with the 


Text-figiue 3 



Examples of obliterative shading by means of pattern-blending 


checkered disc the outlrne was remarkably mdistmct, so that 
it was frequently impossible to tell whether a square, circle 
or equilateral triangle had been placed against the background. 
Experiments were carried out in or lei to determine the factors 
controlling this obscuring of foim. Four squares were prepaied 
as shown m text fig. 3, J-5 : as can be seen, these squares consist 
of black and white areas of equal proportions. In fig. 3 the areas 
aie interrupted along the two opposite margins, in fig. 4 along 
the two adjacent margins, in fig. 5 along all four edges, and in 
fig. 3 there is no interruption at the margins. These squares 
were examined under different conditions of lighting and against 
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different toned backgrounds, and it was found that on all occa¬ 
sions marginal indistinctness after pittern-blending occurred 
where the black and white areas wore interrupted at the edges; 
for instance, fig. 2 appeared as a grey square? whilst fig. 5 showed 
an ill-deli lied grey area fading into the background. It was 
noted that when the background was near in tone to the squares 
after blending of the pattern, this obscuring effect was most 
marked : when the background was far removed in tone, for 
instance was black, or white, very little obscuring was noticeable. 
Other experiments showed that the greater the width of the 
black aud white areas passing out at the margin, the greater the 
obscuring effect after pattern-blending. 

One is now in a position to conclude that the method of 
obliterative shading by pattern-blending, as seen for instance in 
the Zebra, if it does not possess an advantage over the usual 
method as regards visibility, as measured by the distance at which 
the object is visible, nevertheless would seem to have a decided 
advantage iri that the contour or silhouette of the animal against 
backgrounds approaching it in similarity, is made blurred rather 
than sharp, Jt is noteworthy that the stripes of the Zebra 
everywhere pass out at the margins (see text-fig. 2, /, J, and 7). 

Referring to the possibility of the Zebra’s strips being 
pictures of reeds in high light and shadow, as has been suggested 
by Thayer, it is noteworthy that the black stripes decrease in 
breadth from above, down, which is contrary to expectation and 
1o what actually is found among other animals. Tlmyer inis 
pointed out that the markings on the hacks of animals are 
usually smaller than those on the ventral aspect, because they 
represent objects in the landscape moi*e distant: they depict the 
foreshortening of the ground. If reeds are painted on the eehra's 
back, one would at least have expected the stripes to be of equal 
width. 

The Tiger presents an excellent example of reed-painting: on a 
coat showing Well-marked obliterative shading, dark stripes are 
to be seen, they are irregularly distributed, they for the most 
part increase in width from above, down, and on the belly 
they terminate in a large dark mass which, curiously enough, 
often shows a small white centre (compare text-fig. 2 ,1 with text- 
tig. 2, fJ). 

Examples of outline-masking by means of pattern-blending at 
the margins are very commonly seen amongst Lepidoptera, but 
before considering instances, some experiments must he referred 
to. If one takes two flat surfaces, one an even dark grey and 
the other an even light grey, and brings them in apposition as 
shown in text-fig. 3, 6\ the junction will appear sharp, no matter 
how viewed. If now, at the junotion a narrow band of black 
and white squares, which after blending will have the same tone 
as the light square, be interposed, see text-fig. 3, fi, it will be 
found that the junction no longer remains sharp ; if the outer 
square be replaced by areas of different topes varying from light 
JProc. Zool. Hoc. —1915, No. XLV11. 47 
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grey to very dark grey, the same result will be seen. It is easy 
to see that, supposing the central square was an insect and that 
the different tones placed outside were the various backgrounds 
against which it would be likely to be seen, then the possession 
of a checkered margin would be a gieat aid towards its con¬ 
cealment. 

To fuither test this property of an interrupted margin, squares 
weie made as shown m text-fig. 3, 7-10. these squares weie 
made so that aftei pattern-blending they all appearod of the 
same tone. They weie examined against « seiiesoJ backgrounds 
and it was found that, wheieas 10 lemamed tor the most pint 
sharp, the others showed binned outlines; the blumng effect m 
the case of squuio 7 was not appreciably diffeient fiom that of 
8 and 9 . It appears theiefoie that a eomparathely nairow 
broken maigm is eiKctne. 

Te\t-figuie 4. 



Examples of maigtnal patterns . F=fnnge of scales piojecting fiom wmg-inaigm 
1 Dntgi Skippei, Hesperia taqes dot sal nut i ace ot antuior wing 
J Gn/zjed Skippei, M. malva doisal suifuccot antuim wing pattern con- 
fined to ti uige 

5 Common Blue, Lt/c&na i earns $ , vential suifaco of antonor vung pattern of 

maigmal e\ e-spots 

4 Chalk-lull Blue. L corydon $, dorsal surface of anterior wing pattern chiefly 
confined to hinge. 

6 Faulted Lady, Fyratneis eardui , doisal suiface of postorioi wing. 

6‘. Long tailed Blue, L batica, ve ntial suiface ot posterior wing pattern at some 
distance fiom maigm. 

A few examples of this mode of concealment are given in 
text-fig. 4: it may be mentioned that outline-masking in insects is 
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also brought about, by scalloping of the margin and by a fringing 
of projecting scales ; other methods are utilised, but these two are 
specially mentioned as they enter the chosen examples. 

Examination of the wings of insects showed that this marginal 
pattern is often a short distance from the extreme edge; experi¬ 
ments were therefore carried out to discover at what distance 
the marginal pattern would he effective. A grey square (text- 
fig. 3, 0) was examined against varying backgrounds with the 
checkered margins (equal in tone after blending) placed at. 
varying distances opposite free margins, as shown in the figure. 
It. was found that the marginal blurring, produced by the 
checkered patterns, was effective when they were placed a very 
short distance from the margin. Up to the width of the squares 
used some effect was noticeable, but was much more marked 
when the distance w«ih produced to one half or a quarter of this. 
The single row of squares appeared to be almost as effective as 
the double ; attempts were made to obtain more definite results, 
but in the absence of some method for estimating the amount, of 
blurring, this was found to be impossible. Text-fig. 4, 6', is an 
example in which the marginal pattern is separated a short, 
distance from the free edge. 

As eye-^pots are frequently to be seen near the.margins of the 
wings in Lepidoptera, it was thought that they might play some 
part in concealment of form by menus of outline-blurring. A 
few experiments were carried out to discover whether this he 
so or not. In the centre of a small grey area, an eye-spot was 
placed consisting of a black centre surrounded by a white ring, 
the proportion of black to white l>eing so arranged that, after 
blending, they were equal in tone to the surrounding grey: a. 
similar gre}' area was prepared but with no central eye-spot: 
those two squares were then examined against various back¬ 
grounds; at. the same time the squares were gradually minced 
in size : it was then found that when the square (text-fig. 3, 11) 
was reduced to 12*7fi turn., the edges begun to be blurred as 
compared with the edges of text fig. X /x\ especially against 
backgrounds not widely different in tone. Further reduction of 
the square to 10*3 turn, heightened the difference. 

In this particular experiment the size of the eye-spot was: 
total diameter 6*75 mm., black centre diameter 4 mm. Eve- 
spots of different diameters were also used, and it was found that 
the larger the spot, the greater the distance at which mar¬ 
ginal blurring was produced. Some experiments were also 
made, in which the eye spots were drawn so that after blending 
they were different in tone from the surrounding grey. It was 
found that they were not very effective in margin-obscuring 
unless the background was closely similar to their tone, after 
blending : they appeared"as either light or dark areas on the grey 
square. An experiment w*aa next devised to discover whether 
this pntline-blending, by means of an eye-spot, was more effective 
than other patterns. As shown in text-fig. X /•>, a grey square 

47* " 
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was prepared, in one corner of which a square eye-spot was 
placer], in another corner a square of the same size and containing 1 
the same proportion of black and white but distributed on either 
side of the diagonal, in a third angle a similar square divided 
down the middle, the fourth angle was left unoccupied. This 
square was then examined against various backgrounds. Two 
facts were recorded : first, the eye-spot blended at a much shorter 
distance than the other two black and white squares, and secondly, 
the eye-spot square more effectively blurred the angle of the 
grey square than did the other two patterns, it was, however, 
difficult to decide how much difference there really urns, because 
at the distance at. which the eye-spot was blended and producing 
blending at the corner of the square, the other two patterns had • 
not blended. In order to show the differences in the blending 
distance: under the conditions of the experiment, the blending 
distances of these patterns (text fig. 3, 14- /6*) were as follows: 
eye-sj»ot 18£ feet, diagonally divided square 32£ feet, medially 
divided square 35 feet. Eye-spots distributed over a surface am 
often used for producing a pattern; in Lepidoptera they often 
form marginal patterns, hut more frequently form patterns some 
distance from the edge, as is also the case in the Jaguar (secs 
text-fig. 3, 17). 

It appears that a given quantity of block and white, used as 
circular eye-spots, forms a pattern which obscures the outline, if 
not better, at any rate as well as other patterns. In order to 
be effective in this respect the eye-spot, after blending, should 
not make a contrast in tone with its ground ; this was found to 
be the case as regards the eye-spots on the under wings of a 
number of butterflies examiued : for instance, when the ground¬ 
work was light, the dark in the eye-spot was either small or not 
deep in tone. ** 

Other possible uses for eye-spots have been put forward : they 
have been thought to be attraction marks which induce the 
attacking enemy to strike them rather than vulnerable parts; 
they have been looked upon as ifr dazzlers " to divert the enemy’s 
eye from the insect as a whole. If one examines the larger eye- 
spots and those on the dorsal surface of the wings of many 
butterflies, one finds that they do not, after blending, harmonise 
with the rest of the wing; thus it would appear that they pro¬ 
bably have a different function from those found on the under, 
wings, which it has been thought are for concealment. 

Patterns have been considered as regards their powers of con¬ 
cealing form, against plain backgrounds only. Against mottled 
backgrounds, which probably are more common in nature, these 
powers of concealment are as effective, not because they may 
copy or be paintings of anything in the background (they may 
be), but because after blending they will*cause the animal to fade 
Into its surroundings. 

Beyond the blending distance of a pattern, the question as to 
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. whether the pattern does or does not imitate some part of the 
animal's surroundings, does not come in : pattern can only he 
effective in concealing form hy means of mimicry or protective 
coloration, within its blending distance; nevertheless, beyond 
blending distance, as has been seen, pattern still lias powers of 
concealing form. It is possible that a given jwittern may com¬ 
bine both these uses. Suppose AE (text-fig. 5, J) be the extreme 


Text-figure 7). 



1 . Ground plan of apparatus for t*\|x*nmcut with artificial patterns. 

2 . The same, modified tor im*a-inmjr tin* blending distance of the patterns of 

insects' wings. 


Xofrt referring to 1 amt 2. 

B - backgrounds made id ‘ Yelox ’ pa jut p\po*ed for xaijing lengths of time. 

U & (’'--standard candles. 

S A K' = screens of “ Bristol "* hoard jaunted black. 
ohj. = object to be examined. 

(J-“glass plate on which is glued a small head of cork to wInch the nisei f 
is pinned. 

ob«.=*obsei'\er along the dotted line. 

•Using the following distances, an illumination is obtained not unlike that under 
a hedge on a dull day : — 

U-Sand U* dent. 

U-obj. and C'-ohj.-^U cm. 

C C - K> cm. 

U-B—20 cm. 


distance at which animal A is visible, and AF be the distance at 
which the pattern blends, then within the circle FGH the animal 
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will be protected from enemies by mimicking its sumnindings, 
and within the ring defined by FGfci and E1J by means of pro¬ 
tective pattern-blending. The relative importance of these two 
methods of concealment will be according to the likelihood of 
enemies finding their way into the two areas, and the chance 
will be as the relative size of the two areas: the central area 
will, however, be at a somewhat greater disadvantage, because 
the enemy in arriving there, must pass through the outer area, 
and in so doing may discover its prey befoie reaching the centre. 
The relative importance will also diqiend upon the eyesight of the 
enemy and the distance at which it commonly looks for its prey ; 
those who have watched birds feeding upon insects have often 
remarked the long distances at which they can see their quarry. 
-In Older to illustrate the distance at which the patterns of 
insects blend, measurements were made in the case of sixteen 
insects, as shown in the following table. 

It is obvious that the size of an animal must affect the size of 
its pattern : for* instance, a pattern which blends at a few feet 
would be useless to an animal the size of the zebra. It appears, 
therefore, that it is necessary, whilst giving the blending distance 
of a pattern, to also state the size of the animal, and the relation 
of these two in the form of a ratio as is done in the table. 
Whether by comparing these pattern-blending ratios or indices, 
it is possible to separate animals presenting conspicuous patterns 
from those presenting inconspicuous ones, is beyond the scope of 
this piper. In the case of the insects examined, in some cases 
the dorsal surfaces of the wings have a high index, whereas the 
ventral aspects of the lower wings have all low indices, with the 
exception of the Queen of Spain Fritillary (A. lath on ia). In 
this insect the high figure is probably due to the reflection of the 
candle-light from tfye “ mirror ” spots on the wing. It has been 
noted that the larger the pattern, the more effective the outline 
blending; on the other hand, the greater the blending distance of 
the pattern, probably the more conspicuous the animal: other 
things being equal, it follows, therefore, that a pattern may be so 
adjusted that the danger of it, short of blending, is counter¬ 
balanced by its concealing powers after blending. Finally, 
attention must be directed to one other aspect of these experi¬ 
ments, Deductions have been drawn from experiments carried 
out with the human eye: thus it is entirely a matter of opinion 
whether they would apply in the case of the eyes of animals. 
Tt is known that many animals are short-sighted compared with 
man, for instance, those of short stature and which for this 
reason have a near horizon: it may he that the lion at night 
cannot see the zebra’s stripes until within close range. On the 
other hand, there is some evidence that in the case of certain 
birds, such as falcons, vision is more piercing than in man. 

However, these deductions from experiments with the human 
eye are illustrated in the markings of animals’ coats. 
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Conclusions. 

(1) Obliterative shading in animals is sometimes effected by 
means of pattern-blending. 

(2) The outlines of animals are frequently masked by the 
blending of patterns at or near their margins. 

(3) Patterns having these effects are usually unlike the 
animal's surroundings and therefore cannot be of use in conceal¬ 
ment by means of mimicry (using mimicry in the broadest sense 
of the word). 
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During the visit of the British Association to Australia in 
1914, exceptional facilities were atforded to those members 
who visited Western Australia and Tasmania for the collection 
of zoological material tor future investigation. In Western 
Australia unions zoological expeditions were most successfully 
organized by Piofessor W. J. Dakin, and in Tasmania similar 
excursions were admirably airanged and carried out hy Pro- 
lessor Flynn. Some of these expeditions were devoted to 
the collection of marine animals, while on others the lmmiheis 
who took part in them had ample oppoi tunities lor the inves¬ 
tigation of the terrestrial inverted mates. 

During my residence in A list i alia, main years ago, J had 
already paid particular attention to a section of the terrestrial 
fauna which i [1 SHo hi *| termed “ Cryptozoie/’ comprising those 
small animals, for the most part in\eitebiates, which habitually 
bide away beneath logs and stones, or under the hark of trees. 
This faunistic assemblage includes many lizards, frogs and toads, 
centipedes and millipedes, scorpions, spiders, Peiipatus, insects 
of many kinds especially cockroaches- many slugs and snails, 
a large number of land-planarians, and, more rarely, land- 
nemertiticH. 

Of t.he Land-Planarians, the species of which are more or 
less readily distinguished by their beautiful colour-markings, 
i have on previous occasions described many different kinds 
from Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, wdiile many 
others have been described by Messrs. Fletcher and Hamilton, 
Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Thomas Steel. It was 
naturally, therefore, a great pleasure to have the opportunity 
of returning once more to my old pursuits and collecting again 
species that were long ago more or less familiar to me. In 
addition to these, however, several hitherto undescribed forms 
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were 'met with, so that altogether we obtained three species in 
Western Australia and six in Tasmania. 

From Western Australia ouly four species have hitherto been 
described, all by Mr, Steel [1901J, and all three obtained by us 
appear to be new. 

From Tasmania, Hteel [1901 We] gives a list of twelve species, 
six of which were originally described by myself. Of these twelve, 
the British Association party obtained three, together with one 
previously known only from Australia and two new ones. 

By far the commonest species in Tasmania seems to he 
Geoplana tasmaniana , originally collected on the historic voyage 
of the ‘Beagle’ and described by Charles Darwin. 

It is curious that so few Australian zoologists have con¬ 
cerned themselves with the study of the Land-Planarians. 
This is the more to be regretted inasmuch as the opportunities 
for collecting these animals are rapidly passing away with the 
clearing of the bush. Moreover, much remains to be done in 
the investigation of these and other Oryptozoie animals. The 
Laud-Plauarians, in particular, still demand thorough compara¬ 
tive anatomical investigation with a view to revising the generic 
classification. Thus von Graft' [1899 1 has proposed the genus 
Artioposthia, based on material supplied by myself, to include 
certain forms witli a remarkably complex copulatory apparatus, 
but until many more species have been anatomically investigated 
it is difficult to estimate the value of this suggestion and impos¬ 
sible to say in many cases to which genus a given species should 
be referred. For this reason 1 retain the generic name Geoplana 
in its older and wider sense. 

I desire to express my great indebtedness, not only to our 
generous Australian and Tasmanian hosts, but also to those 
members of the British Association who were good enough to 
hand over to me the Land-Planarians which they collected. 


A. Species collected in Western Australia. 

GEOrLAXA DA KIN I Sp. n. 

When crawling, very long and narrow, as much os three 
or four inches in length; strongly convex dorsally, flattened 
ventrally ; without lougitudinal ridges. A well-grown specimen 
in spirit measures about 74 mm. in length by 3 mm. in width in 
the middle, and is approximately oval in transverse section. 
The eyes are arranged as usual. The peripharyngeal aperture 
is situated about the middle of the body; the pharynx when 
protruded in spirit is subcylindrical. 1 have been unable to 
make out the genital aperture. 

In life the dorsal surface is pale yellow, mottled and striped 
with olivedbrown; the ventral surface is white, without pattern, 
and the anterior tip is pink. 

The colour-markings on the dorsal surface are typically 
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arranged as follows:—There is a narrow median stripe of brown 
ami on each side of it a band of clear yellow ground-colour of 
about twice the width. This is followed* by a band of brown, 
less sharply defined than the median stripe arid of about twice 
the width. We may call this the inner paired stripe; it is 
followed by a somewhat wider band of ground-colour mottled 
with minute brown specks, and then comes an outer paired stripe 
similar to the inner one. In life there is a fairly wide band of 
clear ground-colour visible on the dorsal surface outside each 
outer paired stripe, hut in spirit tin’s tends to he turned in hy 
contraction, so that the outer paired stripe comes to lie at the 
margin of the dorsal surface. The degree of distinctness of 
the paired stripes varies considerably, and they sometimes tend 
to merge into the mottling that lies between them. 

Tliere are thus five narrow longitudinal dark stripes on the 
dorsal surface, and in this respect the species resembles the 
common (». qnimptalineata of Eastern Australia, to which it is 
probably closely related. It differs from that species, however, 
in that the dark stripes are not placed at ecpial distances apart, 
and in this respect it agrees with O. merfiolcneata Dendy, 
Aar. si miilar is Steel [19011, from South and Western Australia. 
It differs from both those species, however, in the presence of 
the mottling between the inner and outer lateral stripes. 

This species was common in the neighbourhood of the 
Mundaring \1 eir, near Perth, W.A., upwards of a dozen 
specimens having been collected by our party. 1 have much 
pleasure in naming it after my friend Professor W. J. Dakin, 
D.Sc., who did so much to bring about the striking success of 
our zoological expeditions in Western Australia. 

Geoplaxa flavimneata sp. n. 

When crawling, the dorsal surface is convex, the vent ml flat; 
there are no longitudinal ridges. In spirit the ventro lateral 
margins are rather prominent and the ventral surface may be 
concave. The larger of the two specimens in spirit measures 
40 mm. in length by 5*5 mm. in width in the middle. The eyes 
are numerous, but it is difficult to make out their arrangement 
in spirit, specimens. The peripharyngeal aperture is situated 
somewhat in front of the middle of the ventral surface, the 
genital a little nearer to the peripharyngeal than to the posterior 
extremity of the body. 

In life the dorsal surface is dark olive-grey, or purplish, with 
five very narrow longitudinal stripes of pale yellowy not at all 
conspicuous. The ventral surface is yellowish white, without 
markings ; and the hors&shoe-shaped anterior tip is pink. 

The colour-markings on the dorsal surface are seen, under a 
lens, to be arranged as follows in the most strongly marked 
specimen :—The very narrow median yellow stripe is edged on 
either side by a very narrow dark grey band : this is followed by 
a very narrow' yellow' stripe (the inner paired stripe), narrower 
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and less distinct than the median stripe. Then comes a much 
broader band of finely mottled grey, bounded on the outside by 
another very narrow yellow stripe (the outer paired stripe).. The 
outer paired stripe is much more distinct than the inner one and 
is accentuated by the presence of a very narrow, almost black 
edging to the broad band of dark grey, finely mottled ground¬ 
colour which lies outside it and extends to the ventro-laternl 
margin of the body. 

The characteristic feature of the pattern seems to be the 
presence of five very narrow, pale yellow' stripes on a dark 
background of finely mottled grey, the interval between the 
median stripe and the inner paired strijie being considembly 
less than that between the two paired stripes. In the specimen 
described above the inner paired stripe is almost obsolete, while 
the outer one is quite clearly defined ; in the other specimen both 
paired stripes are equally strongly developed, but neither of them 
is nearly so distinct as the median stripe, and the outer one has 
only a feebly developed dark edging on the outside. 

This species seems to be closely related to Steels Geopfana 
'fusco-dm'salis [1901], also found near Perth. 

I have only two specimens, both of which were obtained in 
the neighbourhood of the Mundaring Weir. 

GeOTLANA COM1TATIS sp. n. 

Body in life comparatively short and broad. Dorsal surface in 
life pale dusky yellow, with olive-brown stripe and mottling ; 
ventral surface white or grey, without markings; anterior tip 
pink. 

The arrangement of the pattern on the dorsal surface is as 
follows:—There is a narrow median dark strq>c. The interval 
between this and the margin of the body is divided into three 
hands of about equal width, viz., an inner band of clear ground¬ 
colour, an outer band of clear ground-colour, and an ill-defined 
intermediate zone in which the ground-colour is thickly sprinkled 
with minute dark specks. 

The eyes are arranged as usual. The peripharyngeal aperture 
is situated about the middle of the body and the genital aperture 
somewhat nearer to it than to the posterior end. There is, 
however, a good deal of variation in this respect, depending upon 
the state of contraction. 

The body in spirit is rather short and thick, averaging about 
25 mm. in length by 4 mm. in width in the middle; it is approxi¬ 
mately oval in transverse section, with no trace of marginal 
ridges. • 

This species bears a strong resemblance to Geoplana tasmaniana 
Darwin, but may be distinguished by the following features. 
Although there is one pair of ill-defined, broad dorsal bands of 
brown mottling, very much as in G. tasmaniana , there never 
appears to lie a marginal {or submarginal) mottling or stripe. 
The general colour of the dorsal surface in spirit specimens is 
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»wch yellower than in G. lasmaniana. The body (in spirit) 
is thicker, less flattened dorsally, and much more rounded at the 
margins. Steel [1901 bis\ lms described a supposed variety of 
Geoplana lasmaniana which he calls jlaticincta , which seems to 
come a good deal nearer to G. cowiiaiis than the typical form. 
It seems to me hardly likely, however, that the West Australian 
species is really identical with the Tasmanian 44 variety.” 

1 have eleven specimens of this species, all collected in the 
neighbourhood of Mundaring Weir. The specific name comitatis 
is given in allusion to the British Association. 

It Specie* collected in. Tasmania, 

DeoplAnA Tasmanian A (Darwin)*. 

Tlanaria taswaniana Darwin [1844]. 

Geoplana taswaniana Fletcher & Hamilton [1887j. 

Geoplana taswaniana Dendy j 1893j. 

Geoplana haljonri von Draft' [ 1899J. 

(Uoplana taswaniana Steel [ 1901 bis j. 

This certainly seems to he by far the commonest of the 
Tasmanian Land-1’lunarians, and it has been obtained from many 
widely separated localities. Jn September 1914 Dr. Nicholas 
collected a number of specimens on Maria Island, and it was also 
much the commonest species in the neighhniirliood of the (Ireat. 
Lake, which some of Us subsequently visited. 

The following notes were made on living specimens from 
Maria Island * ** “ Eves as usual. When crawling long and 
** narrow, hut dorsal surface somewhat ftaltened as well as 
“ ventral. Dorsal surface very pale yellow with very narrow 
“ median stripe of dark grey or brown and two wider stripes of 
“the same colour hut. less intense. <«round-colour between 
44 median and wide stripes minutely flecked with brown, also 
“fine marginal mottling of brown separated fiom wide dorsal 
“ stripe l>v hand of clear yellowish groumheolour. Colour of 
“ stripes varies from olive-brown to reddish.” 

The marginal hand of mottling may develop into a more or 
lass distinct stripe and in spirit it becomes suhmarginnh visible 
from the ventral but not from the dorsal suiface, so that there 
appear to he only three stripes on the dorsal surface (one narrow 
and two broad) and a narrow yellow margin. 

Specimens when crawling measure about 45 by 3 mm. The 
largest, specimens in spirit measure ji bout. 34 by 3‘5 mm. 

The shajKJ of the body in transverse section, m spirit-specimens, 
is somewhat, flattened both above and below' and with slightly 
pronounced marginal ridges. 

A colour variety, represented by two specimens from the neigh¬ 
borhood of the (beat Lake, is characterized by the intensification 

* [The parentheses around the name* of million* plan'd after scientific names in 
this paper are used in accordance with Article 23 of the International Kulen erf 
Nomenclature (Proc. 7th hit. Tong. Boston, 190*, l>« 44 (1912)).—Karros. 
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of the dorsal stripes, the darkening of the ground-colour between 
the median and paired stripes, and the disappearance of the 
marginal mottling. The following notes were made on these 
specimens during life:—‘‘Dorsal surface dark brown, nearly 
** black, with narrow median black line and a broader supra- 
“marginal black band, separated from the median stripe [lineJ 
44 by an intervening zone of dark brown. All these dark 
*• apj>eur at first sight as one very broad dark brown \>and, with a 
“ narrow white margin on either side.” Tn spirit the margins 
of the body are very pile brown, not white like the ventral 
surface. 

In another slight variety the intensification of the finely 
mottled ground-colour of the dorsal surface to form a pair of 
broad dorsal stripes does not occur. 

Mr. Steel [1901 bis'] lias already pointed out that Professor 
von Graff* [1899] was probably mistaken in refusing to accept 
my identification of this species with Darwin’s Planar ia tax- 
maniana and in proposing for it the new name Geoplana 
balfotiri. 

Geoplana quinquelineata Fletcher <fc Hamilton. 

Geoplana quinquelineata Fletcher <fc Hamilton (1887]. 

Geoplana quinquelineata l)endy [1890, 1891, 1895, 1896], 

Geoplana quinquelineata von Graff [18991. 

Geoplana quinquelineata Steel [1901]. 

More than a dozen specimens were obtained from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Great Dike which seem to belong to tins 
common and widely distributed Australian species. 1 at first 
considered them as representing a variety of Geoplana taxman- 
iana , in which the broad, inner, paired stripe on each side was 
broken up into two and the outer (marginal or suhmargiual) 
stripe obsolete, giving, together with the median line, five narrow 
longitudinal stripes, all on the true dorsal surface. The fact, 
however, that the animal (in spiiit) is a good deal narrower, and 
at tlie same time less flattened, than (7. tuvmaniana has induced 
mo to abandon this interpretation. 

The specimens do not strike me as being quite typical examples 
of G* quinquelineata , for the inner piired stripe is about twice 
the width of either the median stripe or the outer paired stripe, 
but it is well known that G. quinquelinsata is subject to a good 
deal of variation as regards the width of the stripes. 

- My notes on the living worm are very brief, as follows:— 
44 Dorsal surface yellowish, with dark grey or brown stripes. 
44 Ventral surface pale grey, without markings. Anterior tip 
44 brown. Microscopic bluish or whitish specks appear under lens 
44 on dorsal surface (? always). Eyes as usual/’ 

In spirit the ground-colour of the continuous dorsal and lateral 
surfaces is light'brown, and the lateral surfaces appear on either 
side of the narrow, white, creeping sole as a fairly broad band of 
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this colour. All the dark stripes are visible from the dorsal 
surface only, the outer paired stripe being supramarginal. The 
body in section is oval, but somewhat flattened below. The 
largest specimen now measures 35 mm. in length by barely 3 mm. 
in greatest breadth. 

This species 1ms not previously been recorded from Tasmania. 

GEOPLANA NlCUOLLSl sp. 11. 

? Geoplana diemenensis, pars, Dendy [1894]. 

? Artioponthia (livinenensis, pars, von Graft'[1899J. 

? Geoplana diemenensis Steel | 1901 bis]. 

Tliis species was obtained on Maria Island by Dr. O. E. 
Nicholls and again at the Great Lake. The Maria Island 
specimens may be regarded as the types of the species. The 
Great Dike specimens (lifter hut slightly. 

The Maria Island specimens, in life, were considerably 
flattened even when crawling, but slightly convex above. Body 
tapering gradually in front to narrow, horseshoe-shaped tip. 
Posterior end bluntly pointed. Eyes as usual. Dorsal surface 
pale grey, finely mottled with dark brown, and with line median 
dark brown stripe. Ventral surface pale grey, nearly white, 
without markings. Anterior tip light brown on both surfaces* 
or pinkish, A specimen, when crawling, measured 50 mm. in 
length by 4*5 mm.in greatest breadth (not far from the posteiior 
etui). When put iti spirit the lateral margins turn in and 
become visible from the ventral surface as two narrow, mottled 
bands, one on either side of the broad creeping sole, forming two 
narrow lateral surfaces sloping downwards and inwards from the 
much flattened dorsal surface, which they join at an acute angle. 
In spirit the peri pharyngeal aperture is situated not far from 
the middle of the body and the genital aperture rather nearer to 
it than to the posterior end. 

In the spirit-specimens the mottlings have a distinct purple 
tinge and show a slight tendency to arrange themselves in six 
longitudinal hands on the true dorsal surface, three on each side 
of the narrow median dark stripe, the outer hand on each side 
being close to the dorso-lateral margin. The largest spiiit- 
speciuieu measures 32 mm. in length by 4 mm. in greatest 
breadth. 

One of the Maria Island specimens was socially noted during 
life as being very dark brown dorsally. Narrow median stripe 
and mottlings still visible. In addition also microscopic specks 
of bluish white thickly dusted over dorsal surface. 

The following hotes were made on living specimens collected 
in the neighbourhood of the Great Dike :— 44 When at rest very 
44 broad and much flattened oil both surfaces. When crawling 
44 long and narrow, with horseshoe-shaped anterior tip and pointed 
44 posterior extremity. Eyes as usual. Dorsal surface pale grey 
44 yvith narrow longitudinal stripe of dark grev-brown down the 
44 middle, and thickly marbled with olive-brown y the markings. 
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“ showing a slight tendency to longitudinal arrangement. Ventral 
“ surface pale grey without markings, nearly white. Anterior tip 
“ pinkish brown. Colour of dorsal markings reddish brown, 
“almost chestnut, in some specimens.” In these specimens the 
tendency of the markings on the dorsal surface to aiTange them* 
selves in three longitudinal bands on each side of the narrow, 
mid-dorsal, dark stripe, is more marked than in the Maria 
Islaud specimens. These specimens also do not attain so large a 
size as those from Maria Island, measuring in spirit about 2f> by 
4 mm. 

This specieR is evidently closely related to the Australian 
G . iquadrangulata , especially to the mottled Mount Wellington- 
(Victoria) variety of that species. It is, however, a very pinch 
more robust form *, being intermediate in this respect lietween 
G. quadrangulata and the Tasmanian 6\ diewenensis. 

The relationship between these three species requires careful 
investigation. 6’. diemenenais, it may be remembered, is charac¬ 
terized by the presence of remarkable comb-like copulatory 
organs, and is accordingly included by von Graff [1899] in Ins 
genus Artiopostbia. 8uch organs have not been observed iri 
G. quadrangulata or in G. nichoUsi t, but we must not overlook the 
possibility that all the specimens of these species hitherto found 
have been immature and that the peculiar copulatory organs may 
be developed only in full-grown individuals. The specimens (if 
G. diememnsis in which I observed these organs were collected in 
February J and March, while those of G. nichoUsi described above 
were collected in September. The size of the specimens inny also 
depend largely on the time of year. Unfortunately, we do not 
yet know nearly enough about the life-history of land-plannriaus 
to enable us to settle these points. 

Steel has already expressed a doubt as to whether all the 
specimens originally 41 referred by me to G\ diemenrnsix,’ and 
accepted as such by von Graff, really belong to the same species. 
He himself gives a figure of a specimen of “ G. dimnenensis” one 
of a small series of examples from Trevallyn Hills and Table 
Cape, but 1 am doubtful whether it really belongs to that species - 
or yet to G. nichoUsi , which it seems to resemble fairly closely in 
pattern—because the transverse section appears to be of quite 
different shape, not at all quadrangular. Po&dbly, however, the 
outline given represents the transverse section in life, which is 
very different from what it is in spirit-specimens. 

In the type-specimens of G> diemenensis from Mount Wellington 
(Tasmania) there was no narrow median longitudinal stripe on the 
dorsal surface, ami I am inclined to think that the presence of 
such a stripe in G. nichoUsi may serve as a valid specific distinction. 

* I have, however [1895], described a robust variety of G. quadrawnllata from 
the Blue Mountain*, rhS. W. 

t See, however, footnote below. 

t This was one of the Parattuh specimens, and as it shows a narrow, mid-dorsal, 
dark stripe, I strongly suspect that it may he a specimen of G, nichoUsi. 
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(L nicholki may approach pretty closely to the common 
(>. tasmanmna iu general appearance, but may be distinguished 
by the sharper dorso-latcral margins, the sides of the body being 
rounded off'(in spirit) in G. tasmaniana. 

Geoplana mortom I hind}'. 

Geoplana mortoni Jiendy [1894]. 

Geoplana mortoni von Graft* [1899|. 

Geo plan,a mortoni Steel [1901 Ins |. 

We obtained a dozen good specimens of this beautiful and 
well-characterized species iu Kepteml>er 1911, in 1 he neighbour¬ 
hood of the Great hake. It had been previously obtained by 
the late Mr. Alexander Morton from an unknown locality in 
Tasmania, and bv Professor Haldwiu Spencer from Parattah, and 
my own aei|Uaintance with if was limited to spirit-specimens. 

The following observations were made on a living specimen — 

‘ 4 At rest very broad and much flattened, no median dorsal ridge. 
“ Dorsal surface dull yellow, closely and finely mottled with chest 
44 nut-brown. Horseshoe-si taped anteiior tip hrown. K\es as 
* 4 usual. Ventral surface white, much less closely mottled with 
4< small brown specks, with very narrow marginal hand free from 
44 mottling. When craw ling, dorsal surface very strough arched." 

A good-sized specimen when crawling measured about. f>0 mm. in 
length by 4*5 mm. in greatest breadth, and one of my specimens 
measures as much after preservation in spiiit. 

The shape of the body in spirit-specimens is characteristic ; 
convex above and coneaxe below, especially in the anteiior 
portion; broader behind than in front; witli prominent, nuirou 
margins at the junction of dorsal and ventral surfaces. 

Geoplana tvpiilops Dendy. 

Geoplana alba Dendy [1892;. 

Geoplana tpphlopn Dendy | 1894). 

Geoplana ipphlops \on Graft* [1899^ 

This curious eyeless species appears to ho one uf the commonest 
of the Tasmanian land-planarians. It lias pres iouslv been re 
corded from Mount Wellington, llohart and Parattah, and in 
September 1914 we obtained it. near the Great Lake and on Maria 
Island (otic small specimen). Some of the specimens in spirit, 
develop a distinct narrow median ventral band, due to darkening 
of the rest of the ventral surface. 1 have already noticed this 
feature in my previous descriptions. 

Geoplana fly km sp. n. 

1 propose this species for four specimens collected by Dr. 
Nicholls on Maria Island, and have much pleasure in naming it 
after Professor Flynn of Hobart, who so successfully organized 
the zoological excursions for members of the Hritish Association 
in Tasmania. 

Puoc. Zool. Hoc*. 1915, No. X LV HI. 
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Tho worm when crawling is long and narrow, convex above 
and flat below. The ground-colour of tho dorsal surface in life 
range* from grey to yellow, but even in the grey specimens it 
becomes fairly bright yellow iti spirit. Minute brown specks 
arc sparsely scattered over the dorsal surface and tern! to arrange 
themselves in a very narrow median stripe. The horseshoe¬ 
shaped anterior tip is brown or brownish pink, rind the ventral 
surface nearly white, without markings. The eyes are arranged 
as usual. In spirit the body is narrow, more or less flattened, 
especially ventrally, and with fairly well pronounced lateral 
margins. 

in one specimen (in spirit) the peripharyngeal aperture is 
.ated well in front of the middle of the body, and the genital 
.aperture rather nearer to it than to the posterior end. This is 
the only one in which both apertures are visible, hut in another 
the peripharyngeal aperture seems to he about central ; but of 
course the position of the apertures is influenced by the lelathe 
state of contraction of the two ends of the body. 

One of the four specimens is much larger than the other three, 
measuring in spirit about 32 nun. in length by a shade o\er 
3 mm. in greatest breadth. The smaller ones in spirit measure 
about 19 mm. in length by 2*5 mm. in breadth. Jn life one of 
them measured about 32 by 2 mm. 

I think that the specimen which I described [“1892] under the 
name Geoplana sp., from near Hobart, prolmbly belongs to this 
species. Yon draff [1899] referred this specimen to the 
Victorian 0\ quadrangulata var. wcllingtoui , but there was very 
little justification for so doing,, or, I fear, for my own comparison 
of it with G. quadraurjulata and/*, ventropuuctnfa. 


List of Literature referred to. 

1844. Darwin, C. — Brief Descriptions of several terrestrial 
Planarine, &c. (Ann. <fc Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xiv.) 

1890. Dksdy, A.—On the Victoria Jjftiid-Planarians. (Trans. 

Royal Hoc. Victoria for 1890.) 

1891. Ibid. - Additional Observations on the Victorian Luid- 

Plannrians. (Trans. Roy. Hoc. Victoria for 1891.) 

1892. Ibid.— Notes on some Land-Planarians from Tasmania and 

South Australia. (Proc. Aust. Assoc. Adv. Sci. Hobart, 
1892.) 

1894. Ibid .—Notes on some new or little-known Land-Planarians 
from Tasmania and South Australia. (Proc. Royal Hoc. 
Victoria for 1893.) 

1893. Ibid .—Notes on some Land-Planarians collected by Thomas 

Steel, Esq., F.O.8., in the Blue Mountains, N.S.W. 
(Proc. Linn, Hoc. N.8.W., Nov. 1894.) 
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1887. Fletcher, J. J., and Hamilton', A. G.—Notes on Austra¬ 
lian Land-Planarians. with Descriptions of some new 
Species. (Proe. Linn. Sor. N.S.W.. dime 1887.) 

1899. Graff, L. vox. - Monographic der Turbollarion. II. Triela- 
dida Terrieola (Landplanaricn). (Leipzig.) 

1897. Steel, T.— Australian Land-Pluiiurians, &c. (Proe. Linn. 

Soe. N.S.W., April 1897.) 

1901. Ibid .—Australian Land-Planarians, A*c. (Proe. Linn. Soe. 
N.S.W.. Sept, 1900.) 

1901 bix. /hid .—Tasmanian Land-Planarians, <fce. (Proe. Linn. 
Soe. N.S. W., Sept. 1900.) 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 
October 26,1915. 


Prof. E. W. Mac Bride, D.Nc., F. II.S.. Vice-President, 
in Die Chair. 

The Secretary rend the following report on Die Additions 
made to the Society’s Menagerie during the months of June, 
July, August, and September, 1915 : - 

June. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
rnonth % of June were 249 in number. Of these (>1 were acquired 
by presentation, 87 by purchase, 5G were received on deposit, 9 in 
exchange, and 50 were )x>rn in Die Gardens. 

The numlier of departures during Die same period, by death 
and removals, was 101. 

Amongst the additions special attention may lx* directed 
to :— 

1 Pallas’s Cat (Fells vtanul) J, from Tibet, and 2 Burrhcl 
Sheep (Pseudoi* nahnrn) 2 ? . from the Himalayas, deposited on 
June 19th. 

1 Hybrid Chapman\s and Mountain Zebra (Equvs chapmann! 
X h\ zebra) , born in the Menagerie on June 17th. 

I White-browed Wood-Swallow (A rianms sujwctf fafnw), batched 
in the Menagerie on June 17t,h. 

1 Lesser Double-collared Sunbird (Cinuyris chah/hnts) from 
South Africa, presented bv Alfred Ezra, F.Z.S.. on June 12tb. 

2 White Storks (Ciconia ciconut)* hatched in the Menagerie on 
June 8th. 

A collection of Pheasants, including 2 Vieillots Fircbacks 
(Lophnra rnfrr), 4 Himalayan Monauls (Loph op horns iinpet/amis). 
and others, purchased on June 5t.h. 

2 Ocellated Turkeys (Melewp'isocelktla)* from British Honduras, 
deposited on June 21st. 


J ui/s. 

f Phe registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of July were 582 in number. Of these 2(>0 were acquired 
by presentation, 54 were received on deposit,, 45 in exchange, and 
45 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 241. 
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Amongst the additions special attention may be directed 
to 

2 Puma cubs {Fells concolor) and 1 Eyra Cat {Fells eyra), from 
Cordova, Argentina, presented by Wilfred A. Smithers, U.M.Z.H., 
on July 28th. 

2 Californian Sea-Lions {Gtaria californiana), from California, 
recehod in exchange on July 19th. 

1 Eland (Taurotragus oryx), born in the Gardens on July 15th. 

A large collection of Birds, mostly Euroj>ean, presented by 

Major Frank Johnson, F.Z.S., on July 19th. 

A collection of North American Birds, received in exchange 
from the Zoological Society of New York on July 19th. 

* 2 Buff-breasted Partridges {Ptilopachys fusevs), 9 West-African 
Quail-Finches (Ortyyospha atricollis), and other birds from 
Gambia, presented by J)r. Jfl. Jlopkiuson, D.S.O., K.Z.S., on 
July 21st. 

2 Chinese Starlings {Stumin sinensis), new to the Collection, 
received in exchange on July 28th. 

10 Common Rheas {Rhea americana), batched in the Menagerie 
on July 18th. 

1 Blackish Tortoise {Testudo nigrita ), from Indefatigable 
Island, and 1 Ilnurs Tortoise ( T. yalapagoensi *), new to the 
Collection, from Charles Island, deposited on July 29th. 

1 Royal Python {Python reyins ). from West Africa, presented 
by Robert R. Jones on July 19th. 


A i st. 

The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of August Here 129 in number. Of these 89 were acquired 
by presentation, 21 were received on deposit, 1 in exchange, 1 by 
purchase, and 17 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 115. 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed 
to :— 

2 Orang-Utans (Simia satyrus), from British North Borneo, 
deposited on August 7th. 

1 Rosy Minivet {Pericrocotus rosevs), 1 Rufous-backed Shrike 
{Knneoctonus erythronotus ), 1 Rufous-bellied Babbler (Danielia 
hyperythra ), 1 Green lora {jEgithina riridwsima), from India, 
all new to the Collection, presented by E. W. Harper, F.Z.S., on 
August 4th. 

A collection of Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles, including a 
Korin Gazelle (Gazella raffrons), a Crowned Duiker {Sylvicapra 
coronata ), a Waterhouses Genet {(ienetta poensis ), 2 White¬ 
necked Crows (Corrus scapulatus), a Long-nosed Crocodile 
(Crocodilns cataphractns ), and a Moebius’s Snake {Klapechis 
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woebii), the last-named now to tiio Collection. from 1,1m 
Northern Territories of the Cold Coast, presented by Capt. (5. 
II. Armitage, (J.M.C.. D.S.O., K.Z.S , on August ]8t.h. 

September. 

The registered additions to the Sociotv’s Menagerie during the 
month of September wore 115 in number. Of those (>5 were 
acquired by presentation, 5*2 were received on deposit, 7 in 
exchange, 8 hy purchase, and 5 were horn in the (hardens. 

The number of departures daring the same period, by death 
and removals, was 1*25. 

Amongst the additions special attention may he directed 
to: - 

1 Ocelot, (/WAs* pm'dalia), 1 Kinkajou (Polos C((tidirolenh>s) % 
1 Fraser's Squirrel (Scitmis struminett .y), 1 Spinv Tree-Porcupine 
(/' oetidn - prehrnstl ts), 1 ] (arris's Ow l (tiise/fa harri.si ), 1 Salmon's 
Tiger Hittorn {Tiyrisotoa sahooni), and 4 Penman Crouml 
l)ov<*» (( 'hanurptdia craz'mmi), from Ecuador, presented by E. .1. 
Hrook, F.Z.S., on September ‘25th and 2lM.h. ’.Hie three species 
of birds are new to the Collection. 

10 Wilson’s llirdsof Paradise (SchhtjdtH W/wmi). from Waigiou, 
new to the Collection, deposited, and 2 of the same presented, l>v 
A. E. Pratt on September 1st and 8th. 

1 Mark Manucode (Motniroditi alra) % and 7 Itod Hirds of 
Paradise (Parodist a ruhro), deposited on Sopteinher 15th. 

2 lied IJirds of Paradise (Pnradisea nthrn), and 4 Hnfoiis- 
erowned (Imund-Dovos (Phloy<Y)Hts *'nji<ptl«) % the latter new to 
the Collection, from Waigiou, purchased on Sopteinher ltith. 

2 Chestnut-backed Finches (Sj^rmestrs nUjrierps), new to tlie 
Collection, rceei\ed in exchange on September 8th. 


Mr. 11. 1. Por ta K, F.ll.S.. F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, ox- 
hibited a series of burrows of trapdoor spideis from South Afiiea, 
belongingtotyp.es never prexiotisly brought to Englaml. They 
ere collected at Alicedale, near Cra hams! own, hy Mcssis. F. 
Thurston and F. Cruderi, and weie given to Mr. Pocock b\ the 
former gentleman, who at the same time presented to the Society 
living examples of Stasknopos and Gon/i/rtllrf. 


Mr. 1). Seth-Smitii, F.Z.S., Curator of Hirds, exhibited n living 
hybrid Swinhoe's and Silver Pheasant (Gevutrus nycthrwmfs 
X G. sirinkoii), which had been presente<l to the Society l>v 
Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.ll.S, It was a male, ami a very handsome 
bird, but, although somewhat resembling Swinhoe’s Pheasant as 
regards the head and neck, the back, rump, and tail xvere of a 
chestnut-brown colour, differing front the males of both parent 
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species. Mr. TClwes liml also presented to tlu» Society a young 
bird which ho had bred from the above-mentioned hybrid, paired 
ton puie hen Kwinhoe Pheasant, but this bird was not yot in 
adidt plumage. 

Mr. Srcr it-S mith also exhibited a male Mandarin Duck (J'J.r 
gufonndata) bred in the Society’s Gardens during the cun on t 
\e»u\ in which an evtia digit liml grown from the inner side 
of the right tibintarsal joint (t.e\t-<ig. 1). lie renuuked tlmt 

Text-figure 1. 



Might leg of mule Mnmlurm Duct, with ^upcnminernry digit. 

similar cases had been recorded by Bateson (‘ Materials for 
the Study of Variation,’ page .'194), hut he believed that such 
abnormalities were rare, especially in birds other than those 
long domesticated. 
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November 9, 1915. 

Dr. H. F. Harmhr, M.A., F.R.R., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read tlie following report, on the Additions to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the month of October 1915:- 

The mi til her of registered additions to the Society's Menagerie 
during the month of October was 152. Of these 98 were nnpiired 
by presentation, 24 were received on deposit, 15 in exchange, 11 
by purchase, and )4 were horn in tlie Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 205. 

Amongst, the additions social attention mav he directed to:— 

1 Hairy Tree-Porcupine (Coen tin intiidiostts), from Venezuela, 
presented by Hugo Pam, C.M.Z.K., on October 4th. 

2 Larger-streaked Spider-hunters (Arachnothcrn tnayna)* from 
the Himalayas, new to the (killedion, presented by Alfred Ezra, 
F.Z.K., on October 1st. 

1 Red-faced (hake (Xeocrex erythro/*#), new to the Collection, 
presented, with a number of other birds from Venezuela, by 
Hugo Pam, O.M.Z.K., on October 4th. 

1 Japanese Robin (/'Jrifhttctix ahthige)* from Japan, and 
1 Yellow*collared Ixnlus (/.nifns jlarintllis), from the Hima¬ 
layas, both new to the Collection, deposited oil October 15th. 

1 Greater Amethyst Sunhird (C'hulcomitm amethystine*)* from 
South Africa, new to the < ’oiledion, presented bv Alfred Ezra, 
K.Z.S., on October 20th. 

1 Sauvnge’s Tree-Frog (Phyllomedum saiiritgii), from Cordova. 
Argentina, new to the Collection, presented h\ Wilfred A. 
Smithers, C.M.Z.S.. on October 20th. 


Prof. 11. Maxwell Lkfroy, M.A., F.Z.S., Curator of Insects, 
read a report, on the House-Fly Investigations carried out during 
tlie present year in the Society's Gardens. 

It is hoped that this rejmrt will In* published in full in the 
* Proceedings’ for 191 (5. 

Sole* from the Cub'd Insect ffouse. 

.Mr. C. J. 0. Pool, Assistant Curator of Insects, read the 
following notes upon species recently bred and exhibited : - 

OimioriEiiA. 

M ANTI!) 

Sph odromunth g uttata . 

The female Mantid deposits her eggs in a case made of n 
gummy secretion. The eggs are in regular rows inside the case, 
which is attached to a twig or to the bark of a tree. There is an 
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opening along tl»e centre of the outer surface, each egg-cell being 
protected by a finp or door. The young emerge in a cluster and 
on reaching the exterior they remain suspended by threads 
or tubes for from 3 to 5 days. During this period they are 
incapable of seizing other insects or of feeding in the ordinary 
way, and yet they obtain sufficient nourishment to increase their 
size very considerably within a week. I have observed this de¬ 
velopment upon several occasions, and it is my opinion that we 
must regard the egg-case its a kind of feeding-bottle capable of 
supplying the young Mantids with liquid food, absorbed through 
the threads or tubes by which they are suspended until the first 
moult. After this important event they are active and are at 
last capable of an independent existence. To test my “ feeding- 
bottle ” theory I have on several occasions severed the con¬ 
nection between the young larva, and the egg-case. The result 
was the same every time, and the creature died without further 
development. 

I have examined several eases from which the young bad 
emerged, ami found that they all contained fluid matter which 
might form the necessary food, probably with the assistance of 
rain or dew. 

The specimen referred to in a previous paper (P. Z. S. 1915, 
p. 289) lived from t>th July, 1914, until 24th September, 1915. 
On 19th August, 1915, it fractured a front leg, a mishap which 
reduced its chances of seizing a meal. Upon the third day 
following the accident, the Mantid surprised mo by devouring 
the offending and still unsevered limb, after which it appeared 
to revive its interest in life by depositing an egg-mass, the 
eighth in its lifetime ill the Society’s Gardens. It. died shortly 
after this event, having completed nearly fifteen months of 
active life. <, 

fiph odromantis gaslrica . 

An egg-mass from Pretoria, produced some young Mantids on 
28th May, 1915. The majority of these died in the earlier 
stages. One fine female specimen, having devoured a number 
of her own kind and an abundance of other insect-food, arrived 
at maturity and developed lier wings on October 18th, 1915, 
having occupied nearly five months in the process. This speci- 
*men is still alive and healthy, her food consisting principally of 
stick-insects. A few egg-masses produced numerous small 
Parasitic Hymenoptera (Olialcids) new to science, which when 
described will form the subject of another paper. 

CoLEOrTERA. 

Dermestida:. 

Thaumagloma bimaculata Arrow. 

Home Mantid egg-masses received from Pretoria in May 1915 
were found to be inhabited by Coleopterous larva* much resembling 
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the museum pest Anthrenus mu war inn. The infested eases 
were isolated and kept under observation. Tlu' larva* fed upon 
the contents of the egg-masses, and duly pupated within their 
own skins. The beetles have been emerging during September 
and October. 

The genus Thaumatjlosm is represented in the National Col¬ 
lection by eight species known to inhabit egg-masses of Mantids, 
their distribution being China, »S. Australia, Nigeria, Rhodesia, 
and the Malay Peninsula. The insect now exhibited was ex¬ 
amined by Mr. O. J. Arrow at the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) 
and has been described by him under the above name. 

The tyjKj-spc'ciinen will be deposited in the National Collection 
and the co-type in the general reference collection now in 
course of formation in the Caird Insect House. 


I * T I N I J> M . 

PtiHtifs Sturm. 

This active little beet le is a well-known granary post in Prance 
and Germany, but was not known to inhabit this country until 
H)Or>, when 1 discovered it in a corn-shop at Edmonton. 

The female, which is more robust than the male and with 
shorter antenme, has for some years been confounded with 
another species, I\ testaem* Roield., in British works and 
collections. 

1 have taken both sexes in profusion in the Soviet)’s Cardens, 
and it is due to the study of the specimens collected there and at 
Kdmonton that 1 have been able to clear up this old error. 

J’linus lectin* Boield. 

This beetle is another cosmopolitan granary pest, and during 
the last, few years has become exceedingly common throughout 
this country. During last May a so-called insect-destroyer was 
recommended and submitted for test upon some Blow-ilv maggots. 
Jt was not a success, its intended victims proving its ineffective¬ 
ness by simply pupating in a dish of the supposed deadly powder. 
The paper-bag containing the remainder was put aside in a cup¬ 
board in the Ply-room, and was forgotten until after the closing 
of the Ply Exhibition in September, when upon clearing out an 
accumulation of samples, etc., 1 noticed numerous small round 
perforations in the hag which had become slightly mouldy, and. 
upon peeling hack the paper near the perforations, 1 discovered 
I* . tectus , larva*, pupae, and imagos, perfectly healthy and ap¬ 
parently enjoying the novelty of breeding in an insect-killing 
powder, which actually appears to he a vegetable-meal upon 
which a corn-shop pest might be expected to thrive. 

In conclusion, J must confess to a feeling of pleasure in 
recording the .successful rearing of an African beetle new’ to 
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•science in the Caird Insect House, as well as the correction of 
an error which lias caused considerable confusion in connection 
with the species of Ptinns. We have been handicapped by 
reduction of staff, our two helpers having joined the colours, 
otherwise we might have accomplished some other useful 
research-work with the aid of valuable living material received 
from various sources. Some day, under happier circumstances, 
we hope to be able to devote more attention to breeding, etc., 
thereby adding to the scientific value as well as to the popular 
interest of the Caird Insect House. 


November 23,1915. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. R. W. Harold Row, B.Sc., F.Z.S., exhibited photographs 
of an interesting abnormal Frog (Rana temporaria), in which both 
posterior limbs lacked the hallux, though the calcar, or prehallux, 
was present on each side. The characteristic structure of the 
digits still existing clearly proved that the missing toe was the 
hallux, and dissection showed that there was no trace of it 
internally. All the other four digits were perfectly normal. 

A complete description of this abnormality, with illustrations, 
will be published in the next part of the 1 Proceedings.’ 
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Ah!ain't- rhotlogaAir, vur. mayotteu *</>, 
373. 

Ac not tophi* flttmenli, 371. 

.Egithinu viridwHnmi (z. s i. ), 700 
ASlureidopus baconi, gen. ft up n 
structure (1*1. 1. fig. 1), 425. 
ur ogle it a, at cut la fa , 048. 

Kluropua melnnoleucus . slrurture 
UM. 1. % 1), 42.'). 

.Ex galenculata: variation (Fig. I >. 
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AhiPtuUa emtni. 1)22, OlK 
- In /erotepalofa, 023. 

- h'>plot/((!'/ci, 1)22. 

At ryon turn a chore it tH. 1)48 
Aflo/tora caltforun a, 544. 

- ortt/ina, 544. 

Alluaudiua heffgt, 370. 

Aniphtophis angofrn&i*. 031. 
Amphisbaana spurrelli, -p "■ 
(Fig. I), 050. 

JmpMinu* gun then, 621*, 652. 

- nvtoUrnia, 020, 1)52. 

- Iteniatus, 020. 

Aaatoaiy. Sec SruumiiiK. 

Angitis /datura, 382, 665, 65.). 
Anthropopithmis eulviib: ethology. 
535, 536. 

Ante* felinus (z. s. l.;, 534. 
Aparaltavtm ca/wnim, 634. 

- chrisfyi, 634. 

- - con color, 634.655. 

- yuenthcri, 034. 


. 1/ucttl/fn tu+ pit f>'-onu, 035. 

- lunulatus, 034. 

- ntgro-ep*. 034. 

-- - /mm htt oh neat u*, 034 
tct / urn. 633 
Akvciimdv ; 

Saltirida* from Dutch New tinmen 
M sternal if, 501 ; lelmrunvssus 
serpent mm ethology, svstemntie. 
383. 

Arachuothem itiagna </. s. l. ), 7i»0. 
Aram a* gti/nnlen* : structure (Kig 5' 
413. 

Art to a* hiuturouif. structure i Figs 2, 
4. 8;. 387. 

Arctot/afnita *>r ruetuie ( Figs. 3, I. 5. 0), 
387 

Artamus supereilheum iz .s. i..), 705. 
Art(o/)u*ttua tt a me neons, 000. 

Atet/lfuis /an o'dtutus, 522. 

A*pMa/ut In h/rtisfanu. 037. 

A A to I to /1 hi* r us/ tola, 040. 

At/a ns vrrutophoru s, 630. 

- at foetid, 030. 

- si/iifnnti/er, 030. 

Alraclaspis uft rrtnia, 040. 

- hipusfocularis, 04U. 

am nuhi, 040. 

- - engdahhi , 058. 

- hildehrnndU , 632. 

- irregularis, 040. 

- katamye, 040. 

- leucomc/as, 058. 
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Atractaspis microlcpidota , 640, 058, 

- phillipsi, (558. 

- rostral a, 040. 

-4 to (TurviUii, 510. 

- paykulli, 512. 

Avks : 

Secondary sexual characters, 000; 
pattern - blending and conceal¬ 
ment of outline, G79; Mm galeri- 
culata : variation, 70S; Animus 
giganteus, Rhinochetus kugu : 
structure, systematic, 410: Spora- 
ilinus ricordi : ethology, 508. 

Bathippns muni routin't, var. papuanus, 
522. 

Datiiacuia : 

liana tigriua : structure, 600. 

Betta puguax (/.. s. l.), 504. 
lhth arid an*, (108, (157; ethology, 
584. 

- gttbomva , (108. 

- mmcontis, 608. 

Boa constrictor: ethology, 581. 

- dumerilii, 071. 

- dussumivri , 071. 

- luadayascaricnsts, 071. 

- regia, (144. 

Boethoportia ocellata, gen. et 
sp. n. (Fig, 1), 501, 502. « 

lloherta multUarinata , 072. 
tiifoclou erltniyeri , 64(1, 

- fully ivosits, 040. 

- geometrims , 077. 

- infemails, 020; ethology, 584. 

- lemniscatus, 640. 

- lineatus, 620, 040. 

- olivaccus, 020. 

- viryatm, 620. 

Bos bubalus: horns, 538. 

Bothrlceps australis', structure (Fig. 2), 
861. 

Bothrophthalmm lineatus, 610. 
Boulengerina s/ormsi, 005. 

Brachyophis revoili, 655. j 

Brachyops laticepa: structure (skull) j 
(Fig. 1), 800. ; 

Bucephalus typus , 601, 654. | 


Calamaria meleagru, 649. 

- unicolor , 632. 

Culanielaps polykpis, (132. 

- unicolur, 632 . 

Caligorgia fraseri, sp. n. (PI. 1. 

«g. 2; Fig. 4), 553. 

Calliniico goeldii (z. $. l.), 529. 

Casarm dussumieri, 071. 

Causus defdippii, 637. 

- lirhtenstcinii, 007. 

- rfhVHus, 637, 057. 

- rhombeatufi (Fig. 1), 607. 057. 

Oentetes: structure (Organ of Jacobson) 

(PI. 111. tigs. 8-14), 340. 

Cerastes cor nut its, (157. 

Ohuleomitra aiuetliyslina (z. 8. h. 709. 
Clmnuvpeliu cruziatia (z. s. l.), 707. 
Chamip/ortiis an he ns, 028. 

('hupmtniia tu uncoil is : structure (Figs. 
J 0), 429. 

Chilorhitwphis hath cl 051. 

Chlorophi* run at, (122. 048. 

- grantis, 020. 

- — ltd/ roltptdo/ut, 620. 

- hopU>yusitr, 022 . 

- t rrcyutan* , 020. 

- macropn (120. 

- neglectu*, 020, 048. 

—— schubuhi, 022. 

(.’broochIons. structure (Organ of 
Jacobson) ( PI. 1 \ . >, ^5J. 
thconia ciconia (z. e. i.), 705. 

Cinnyrib daily be us (/.. h. j..), 705. 
Cicdticti * rice fta : btruciure (Figs. 
4, *}), 097. 

Clavularia moresbii, sp. n. ^Pl. l. 

ilg.4; Fig. 1), 540. 

CttXENTliKATA *. 

From North America, structure, 
systematic, 541. 

Calc pelt Is moil cum, 652. 

- virgata , 020. 

Ooemiu msidioHus (z. s. a.), 709, 

-pjvheiisilis (z. s. l.), 707. 

Coluber ait l inis, 377. 

- canm, 022, 

— contains, 057. 

- jioritlcntm, 047. 

- kale, COO, 005. 
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Coluber irregularis, 023. 

- fntrir, (125, 650. 

- tnhiiaftts, 378. 

- moilaixis, 052. 

- — nasi corn is, 038. 

- obf its us, 051. 

- miber , 020, 050. 

----- schokari, 053. 

. seine, 017. 044. 

- - - stbi/ans, 031, G53. 

- smj/fhii, 025. 

Compsophis alhiecnf ri>, 37 l. 

Con ha africana , 640. 

('ora/fit.s /nai/at/asrarteira \ 371. 

Coronet fa hot audio ta, 028, 051. 

- no/otani't, 020, 052. 

- - — o //varca .010,615. 

- schefflm, 021. 

— svmtornata. <124. 040. 

- furr/ttafa, 373. 

Conus v'apulnlus (z. s. 1 .), 700 . 
Crorodilu* cataphrartus (/. " 1 ,. t, 700. 

('rotuhii atn>\ ethologv, 585. 

Cim *>t\< 1. v : 

Fnl.niionetes australis: geographi¬ 
cal, systematic, 571. 

Cytaea laodamia, »p. n. < Fig 11 1 

520. 

-sylvia, «j». 11 . (Fig. l(h, 521. 

Posypeitis s'lfbra, 02(5, 050. 

I )a**Tprocti» agouti (7.. s l.). 534. 
Da^uinis > iverrmus : structure. 330, 
development (heart, Hr.) /PI. 1. 
tigs. 2. 3; Figs. 4, 5, 21;, 403. 
lktvumea up. : structure (Figs. 10), 
580. 

Dnulrnspis ungustheps, 630, 050. 

- anhnorii, 050, 

- Jameson ii, 030. 

- yocttcrffi, 036. 

Dcmlrophts stmragdina , 023. 
Development. 

Af ammaua : Marsupials : eye-mus- 
oles, 209; heart and anterior vessels. 
459. 

Protozoa : Minch inin, 445. 
Didelpliys marsupial is: structure. de¬ 
velopment (Fig. 26), 337. 


Diolenius albopiceus, sp. n. (Fig. 2), 
504. 

Ihpsadohoa inandata, 380. 
litpsutfu morph us hf amino/it (Fig. 2), 
028. 

- reftru/atus. 028. 

Pi/ism hrfmfeana, 381. 

- bland my u, 02H. 

- — coluhnun, 379. 

-- - f/atmardtt, 380 . 

-(/ letrrunts) paimurdt, v:ir. tjrauu- 

hcf’ps, 380. 

Jh/tsnta Tuhropttnrfaftt , 030, 052. 
Ih'phnluht* typit's. 031, 051. 

Difupuphi'* vtvttj. <151. 

Pu!u hot is niugellamcus (z. s. l.). 531. 
l)rt>iuimdrt/as fur nun. 374. 

— i/uad rtf meat n •», 374 . 

I from wit's doln nct'rcto, 373. 

- wftHntfit*. 373. 

s/nmpjlit, 374. 

Pi Oiiopfits fnicaftt!', 030, 053. 
Ih't/t'pht/fuj I turn/us 030, 053 
Dumetiu hyporytlira (%. * 1 \ 700 . 

Echtd 11 a ifaboutt u, 038 . 

Kohl's ( mum/ftt.'s, 057. 

- i'dfl'ithtfs, 057. 

M/UitM/gn'rt. 039. 

KJapuJu* b, mini yen, 035. 

- if nr id h* rt, 035. 

- 1 ma*bn (z .v l ). 700 

- n i</f r. 035. 

IJttjdiu {lioihrophthalmttis) hm <(!<', 

019. 

KUt/mmorph us gitbouensis, 633 
KJaposchnna railfanti, 054. 

Kl aps irregular is, 040. 

- jn meson ii , 030. 

Kfa) >so it lea boulenyrrt, 035. 

- f/u cut fieri, 035. 

- uiger, 035. 

Enneoctoniis er> thronot us (z, s. 1 , 1 , 
706. 

Kphippns d'urvilln, 513. 

Kquus chapmanni X E. zebra (z„s. i.\ 
705. 

lSritlmem* akahige (z. h. i*.), 709. 
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Eripr hra minus, 370. 

— mnelfert , 044. 

- mulfocari'nata, 372. 

- flu Jit tints, 018, 044. 

Efeirodijisii.s cotnhrina. 370 . 

Etiiolim, y. 

Mammalia: Concealing powers of 
pattern*, 079; Authropopitheeus 
culms : (' nests*), 535, 5146; Sarco- 
philua bum'si. 575. 

Aves : Secondary sexual characters 
and relation to enemies, 063; 
concealing powers of patterns, 
679; Sporadinus ricordi, 538. 

IIeptima : Feeding of Sunken in 
captivity, 583. 

Jnseita: Concealing powers of pat¬ 
terns, 079; secies bred in tin* 
Society’s Gardens, 709. 

Aiuciinida : JchoronysMis serpen- 
t i uni, 383. 

Fhotozoa: Minchinia, 445. 

Euhydrina oalakadien, 382. 

Eulampisjugularis: etliologj, 538. 
Euneetes murinus: ethology, 583. 


Felis concolor (z. s. l.), 700. 

-eyra (z. s. l.), 700. 

-mamil {z. s. L.j, 705. 

-pardalis (z. s. L.), 707. 

-pardus (z. s. i.), 534. 


Gust ropy,vis orient alts, 024. 

- smaraydina (Fig. 2), 623. 

Gazelia ruiifrons (z. s. L), 700. 

Genetla poeneis (z. s. i..), 700. 

Genmeus nyctheiuerus x Or. swmhoii 
(z. s. l.), 707. 

Gcodipsux houlcuyeri, 378. 

- infrdlhieaia , 378. 

- vuuwoceya, 627. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Mammalia : iElureidopus baconi : 
Upper Burma, 425; Zipbius cavi. 
roatris in British waters, 559. 

It Err ilia : Snakes of Madagascar, 
etc., and East and North-Fad 


Gwoou VI’n i cal (con.). 

Africa, 369, (ill, 641; Ampliis- 
b«mu, Herpetodryas: Colombia. 
659. 

Aiiacueida: Salticidie: Dutch New 

Guinea, 601. 

Crustacea : Falajmonetes australis : 

West Australia, 571. 

Vekmiuba: Land Plana nans : West 
Australia, Tasmania, 093; Geo- 
riemertos dendyi ; West Australia, 
567. 

Ccklentruati : North America, 541. 
Geonemertes dendyi, sp. n. : 

structure, geographical (Mg. 1), 507. 
Geojdaurt nf.hu , 701. 

- haifouri , 097. 

-— comitatis, r.p. n„ 090. 

- dakini, sp. n., 694. 

- diemenensi s, 699. 

-flavilineata, sp. n., 095. 

- flynni, sp, n., 701. 

- niortoni. 701. 

- nichollsi, sp. n M 099. 

- gninquetinvata, 698. 

- ifwnanUina, 097. 

—- typhlops, 701. 

Gisella harrisi (z. s. i j, 707. 

Glaucoma alyrncnsis, 043. 

.- ■ boulengcn, 017. 

- hranrn, 017 . 

- — cairi, 643. 

- conjuncta , 017. 

- dtssimilis, 043. 

- distant i, til 7. 

*- - emint (Fig. 1), 017, 013. 

- Jili/ormis, 643. 

- lonyicauda , 617. 

- — macrorhynchti*, 043. 

-- nuicrum, 043. 

- merkeri, 617. 

- reticulata , 643. 

Glypho/yous bicolor , 619. 

- whyt it, 619. 

Gonyylophis mtellcri, 644. 

Gonnmot aphis dcyrijsii, 622. 

Grayia yiurdi, 019. 

—- smythii, 025. 

- tholhui , 625.649. 
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Hupxidopkrye lineal a. 024. 

Hasarius glaucus, sp. n. ( Fig. * 

52:5. 

Hemirkagenhis be fieri. 021*. 05>1. 
Herpetodrym beruierii, 374. 

- goudoti , 378. 

- quadrilbeatvs, ,‘574. 

- rhodogaster. ,‘578. 

-vicinus, sp. n. (Fig. 2). ooo. 

Helmut on dejilippii. 037. 

- — diadema , (548. 

- madagnsrariensis. .‘57(5 

- modest it 8, 576. 

Heterolepis cnpens is, 621. 

- /wensis, 621 

Ueterolivdon foiyunfus, 37(5. 
Heteropkie rest nuts. 637, *k»7 
Heterurus urctifasouitux. 5581. 
Ilolurophol is oh rare its, 620 
Ifomalocephut us hit i> urns, 875. 
Honmlosomu abgssimount. 025, 050 

- luiru\ 025), 050. 

- shtrnnnm, 025). (55)0. 

Iloubara unriuluta (z. s. i„). 520. 
Hydras plat urns , 882, (>55 (J5),‘). 

- --- vulakadgv, 382. 

Ichoronyssns serpentium, sp. 

(Figs. 1, 2), 383. 

Idiophin vailfanti. 37(5. 

1 NBRC'TA : 

Pattern-blending and concealment 
outline, 079; Specie*) bred iu l 
Society’s Gardens, 700. 
Ithycgphus goudoft , 378. 

- miniaius, 378. 

Indus thmeollis (z. s. i..). TOO. 

Jotus igneus, sp. n. (Fig. 3). 5 > 10 . 

Laches is alternatus: ethology, 085'. 

-juutus; ethology, 5)84. 

Jximprophi* abyssi nicu*, 645>. 

- rogeri, 640. 

Langaha alluaudi, 379. 

- erista-galli, 379. 

- intermedia, 379. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1915, No, 


Jjtngaha nasutu. 370. 

Leptodira utiarcnxiA, 628, 

- degeni. 028. 

- hot am farm, 628, 051. 

- tornieri, 628. 

- wemeri, 628. 

Leptophib kirtlandii, 031, 653. 

— lateralis. 374. 

Let hr obi a pallida, 610 

| Liohelerudon gcayi , 370. 

j- mnditgnsf'a ,, 370. 

] — modestns. 376 

I ; - voeltzknni. 376 

i Liuyhidium gmcile , 374 

' - tnltnenlam , 374 

i Liophis nneniue, .*475 

i- qninquelineatv>,, 37* r >. 

i Liopholidophis gramhdten, 373 
i Lophophorus uupeyanu.s (/. s i, \ To5. 
' Lophuni rula (/.. s. h ). 705 
i Lyrodon milieu.", 377. 

- rajrnsts, 621, 040 

,- fnligmosus, 64*5. 

1 - ground / in*", 377. 

hgcudrtfit* sancti-)ohm> 381. 
Li/cugnnthn/dw' s tvht 377 

Lgrophidinm abys^nneuot, 646 

— ** ontt trustee, 620 . 

— retprase, 621, 046. 

-- -- jaekmmii, 021 

— - - mclroi/rts, 020 

- 8f alia ninths, 021 . 

- st'inieiortum, 621. 

Lydekkerina, gen. n :566 

-huxlcyi: structure (tig. 3), 366. 

| Lytorhynchus din demo, 048 


Macropus ruficollis: structure, develop¬ 
ment (Figs. 23, 241, 334. (Figs 21 r 
22), 483. 

| Mammalia : 

Marsupialin ; structure (huud-cuvi- 
ties), development (eye-muscles), 
j 299; development (heart, etc ). 

459: Insect i vora: Organ of Jacob- 
! son in Tnlpa, Oentetes, Chryso- 
j cbloris, 347: Paradoxurmae * 

XL1X. 49 
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Mammalia {con.) : 

struct urn, systematic, 387 ; 2Elu- 
reidopns baconi: structure, sys¬ 
tematic, 425; Anthropopitheeus 
calvus: ethology, 535, 536; Zi- 
phius cavirostris, geographical, 
structure, systematic, 559; Sar- 
cophilu* harnsi: ethology, 575. 
Manucod.u atra (z. s. l.), 707. 

Mthelya so tool ini* i,% 647. 

Meleagri* owl lata ( 2 . s. l.), 705. 
Menemerus ruUavorus, 512 . 

- paifkuUi, 513. 

Micrflaps bicolomtus, 632. 

- hoetl get /, 654, 

——- uigncrps, 654. 

- vcullanti , 654. 

Micropisthodou <M'hracens , 377. 
Millepuru normf tea, 544. 

Mimophn mahfultnsts % 381, 

Mine him (i ; development: ethology 
(Pis. I., II.), 445. 

Miodon chrutyi , 633. 

- gabonenm, 633. 

- graueri, 633. 

Mopsus mormon , 522. 

Morphology . Structuke. 

Mus sylvaticus wintom (z. s. l.), 534. 
Mueca domestica: ethology, 529. 

AW« uMjtt&Uceps, 636, 6-Hi. 

-Aa<e, 686, 65ft. 

- f var. mclanoleuea, 636. 

— fntlanoltwa, 636. 

- nigricollis, 636, 656. 

Nandinia bimtata : structure (Figs. 3, 
4, 5,10), 387. 

Jfeocrex erythrops (z. *. i..), 709. 


Oligolepis macrops, 623. 
Onychoeephalus arenarius, 370. 

- dinga, 015 . 

- mossnmbicus, 615. 

- - mucruso, 616. 

- tetteimis, 615 . 

- (Letheobia) lumbriciformis, 616. 

Ortygospiaa atricollis (*. s. l.), 706, 


Oryx leucoryx ; horns, 535. 
Otaria oaliforniaua (z, s. l.), 706. 


P&lismanetes australis, sp. u., 

geographical (PI. I.), 571. 

Paradisea rubra (z. s. l.), 707. 
Paradomrm : structure (Figs. 1, 4-7), 
387. 

Paragoryia arhoreu (Fig. 2), 548. 

- nodosa , 548. 

- rcyulis, 548. 

Pararhadin&a melanoga&ter, 376. 
Pelophtfus madagasearienm , 371. 
Perameles nasuta: structure, develop¬ 
ment (Fig. 25), 336; development 
(heart, etc.) (PJ. I. figs. 4, 5; Figs. 
6 -15, 25), 466. 

-obesula : development (heart, etc.) 

(Pis. I., II.; Figs. 1-3, 16-20, 25), 
337, 460. 

Pericroeotus roseus (/.. h. l.), 706. 
Phascolurctos einercus : structure, 
development (Figs. 20, 21), 330. 
Pli’iscolomys mitchelh : structure, 
development (Fig. 22), 333. 
Philothamnus neglect us , 623, 648. 

-— scmtvaricyatus, 623, 648. 
Phlogoeims ruflgula (z. s. L.), 707. 

PhyHomed usu sauvagii It. s. L.), 709, 
Plananu i as mania no, 697. 

Plexippus mouf rinuieri, 622. 

- pay hull a, 512. 

Polyodontophis mayoltensis, 373. 

- rhoduyaster. 373. 

- lurquatusj 873. 

Potos caudivolvulus (*. s. i..), 707. 
Primnoa willeyi, sp. n. (Fig. 3), 
651. 

Pristerodon agilis : structure, 358. 

- brachyops , 358. 

- inrkayi : structure (Fig. 1), 356. 

- rantc'p*: structure (Fig. 2), 

357. 

Prosymna ambigrn, 625. 

- bocagii , 626. 

- meleagris , 649. 

-r— variability 626. 

- vmei , 625, 
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Protozoa : 

ifaplosporidia: Minclnuia, develop¬ 
ment, ethology, systematic, 445. 
Psammogorgia teres (PI. I., fig. 1; 
Fig. 5), 554. 

Vmwmophis angoleusis, 031. 

- biser lotus, 631, 053. 

- mnhfalens'ts, 381. 

- oxyrkynehue, 030, 053. 
pulcher, 054. 
pnnc/u/atus , 630, 053. 

- scholari t 053. 

- seychelleims, 377. 

- whilom, 031, 053. 

- - -, var. suht&niata, 031. 

- mbteeniatus, 631. 

- trinnsalis, 031. 

Psommophylax mriabUi*, 021). 
Pseudusyi* ratio, 022. 

Pseadoboa eannuta, 057. 

Psritdo/iiHMfon gosete, 045. 

IVeudois imlmra (*. rj, 705. 
Paeudoxyrhopns omhr* en*t>, 375. 

- dubius, 375. 

- heferttnts. 375. 

- intcrnne, 375. 

- - intern//*, 375 

- --- iH't i/dtulie, 375. 

i/wnf/itelnmitun, 375. 
a uhvaudalis, 375. 

I'nlopJii'lns fiiwua (z. s. r.j. 7<M». 

Pi inns piisilliis (z. k. l.), 711. 

- — tectus (Z. 8 ij.) : ethology, 7II. 
Python regius, <>44; {■/.. s. i,.). 71 Hi. 

-reticulatus: ethology, 583. 

- - * sebte, 017, 044. 

Pythonadtpms eorhmta , 027. 


Kaua ternporuria; structure, 712. 

-tigrina: structure (Figs. 1-3), 

003. 

Rangi for tarandun (z. s. l.), 534. 

Kkitilia : 

Snakes of Madagascar, etc., East and 
North-East Africa; systematic, 
300, 611, 641; Pristerodon, Tro- 
pidostoma: structure, systematic, 
355; Brachyops, Bothriceps, 


Rkptiua (eon.): 

Lydekkerina: structure, syste¬ 
matic. 303; Snake-feeding in 
captivity. 583; Amphishoma, 
Ilerpetodryas : geographical, sys¬ 
tematic, 059. 

llhahdotaphis sttbcu tidal is, 375. 

It hag err his tnf tenia fa, 029, 052. 
Hhantnophi« Jw'ksmttt, 024. 
Ithamphiophi* oxyrkgnehus, 6.30, 053. 
—— rubropinietatus, 030, 052. 

Rhea aiucricnna (/,. s. \„), 700. 
llki nocofomits dimultotus , 032. 

—— meleagns, 032. 

Klunochetus kagu: structure (Fig. 5) 
413. 


Saltien .< rutin voras, 512 . 

Snrcopliilus liarrin: ethology (Pig- 1 )» 
575. 

Scaph tophi* ofbopunerot us, 020, 049. 
Schlcgelm wilsom (z. s. i..), 707 . 

Sciurua htrumincus (z. s. 1 ..), 707 . 
Sepedon rhomheatns, 037, 057. 

Simia satyrua tz. s. l.) p 700. 

Sunturphoto* ho fieri, 047. 

rapensts, 021. 

- cha uteri, 621. 

- ni/nsste, 022 . 

— - poettsis, 021. 

— - tniicofor, 621. 

Spermcstes nigneeps (z. s. l.\ 707. 
Sphodrouianns gastricus (/. **. 1 ..): 

ethology, 710. 

-guttata (z. s. ethology, 709. 

Sporadimis ricordi: ethology, 538. 
Stenophis arct tfascialn *, 38]. 

— betsifeavus, .‘181. 

— gatmardti, 380. 

- grtrnulurp*. 380. 

- guru then, ,‘180. 

- i nor not hr, 380. 

- long!rondo, 381. 

- nine n!a t us, 380. 

- - eariobills, 381. 

Stenostoma cairi, 643. 

- eon jimc.tim, 617. 

— tUmniile, 043. 
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Stenostoma tong tea tula, 617 . 

— marrorhi/uchnm, (MS. 
Structure. 

Mammalia: Head-cavities and eye- 
muscles in Marsupials, 299; Or¬ 
gan of Jacobson in T&Ipa, Oentetes, 
Chrysochloris, 547; Paradoxurus, 
Arctictis, Arotogalidia, Nandinia 
(feet, glands, etc.), 387 ; AHurei- 
dopus baconi (skull), 42*5; Ziphius 
envirostris, 669; pattern-blend¬ 
ing : experimental analysis, 679. 

Avbb: Aramus giganteus, Rhino- 
cbetus kagu .415; secondary sex iml 
characters, 663; pattern-blending: 
experimental analysis, 679. 

Ebptima : Prist erodon, Tropidosto- 
ma, 355, Brachyops, Bothriceps, 
Lydekkeruia, 365. 

Batracmia : Rnna tigrina, 603. 

Insect a : Pattern-blending: experi¬ 
mental analysis, <*79. 

Vkrmidba: Taenia tauneollis, 429; 
Geonemertes dendyi, 569; Da- 
vainea sp., 589. 

CffiLENTF.RATA: Stylasteridae (gono- 
phuros), 545. 

Sturnia sinensis (*. s. l.), 706. 

Sty faster ( Aftopara ) vorvegteus (PI. I. 

fig. 3), 544. 

Sus scrofa: skin, 534. 

Sylvicapra ooronata (%. s. L.), 706. 
Svlvilagus superciUaris (z. s. l.), 634. 

Tachymeim fxmlengcri, 878 . 

- infralineatus , 378, 

Tania strut kion is : structure, 689. 

- fatii'icolli* : structure (Figs. 1-6), 

429. 

Talpa: structure (Organ of Jacobson) 

(PL HI. figs. 1-7), 348. 

Tarbophia gttentheri, 627, 661. 

- obtusus, 661. 

— mniannnlatm, 627. 

Taurotragus oryx («. s. l.), 706. 

Tayassu taja$u (*. s. O, 634. 
Telaxnonia mandibulata, Bp. n. 

(Fig. 4), 608. 


Telamonia vidua, sp. n. (Fig. 3), 
605. 

Tefawopus semiannulatus, 627. 

Testudo galapagoensis (%. s. l.), 706. 

-nigrita (*. s. l.), 706. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 


June 8th, 1915. 


Dr. S. F. Harmer, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

The Secretary read a Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of May, 1915. 

Mr. Georoe Jexnison contributed a note upon the “nest” 
made by a Chimpanzee in the Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, 
Manchester. 

Dr. Cuthbert C. Christy, M.B., C.M., F.Z.S., remarked upon 
the temporary sleeping-platforms that he had seen made by 
Chimpanzees in the Ituri Forest. 

Mr. Alfred Ezra, F.Z.S., exhibited a living specimen of 
Ricordi’s Humming-Bird, which had been in his possession for 
about twelve months, and described his methods of feeding and 
exercising these birds, with which he had been so successful. 


Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited several specimens showing varia¬ 
tion in the horns of some local breeds of West African Humped 
Cattle. 


# This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Begent'i Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the 1 Proceedings,* free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications; but. it raay be obtained cn the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpetice, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the cam of Six Shilling* per annum, payable in advance. 
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Mr, B. T. Newton, F.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited two home of 
the Sabre-homed Antelope (Oryx Imcoryx ), and remarked on 
certain peculiarities presented by them. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, 
read a paper on the feet, scent-glands, and other external cha¬ 
racters of the Par&doxurine Yiverrids, belonging to the genera 
jParadoxwrus, Arciogalidia , Ardiet is , and Nandinia^ showing how 
these may be distinguished collectively from the Viverrine genera 
(Genetta, Viverra , etc.) and also how they may be differentiated 
from each other in the characters discussed. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S., read & paper on 
the skull of an extinct mammal related to Aelnropus , obtained 
from, a cave at the ruby mines, Mogok, Upper Burma, which he 
described as the type of a new genus and species. 

Miss K. M. Parker, B.Sc., communicated a paper on " The 
Early Development of the Heart and Anterior Vessels in 
Marsupials, with Special Reference to Perameles .* 

In Marsupials, as in Eutheria, the pleuro-pericardial canals 
become continuous at an early stage, forming a horseshoe- 
shaped cavity lying round the anterior end of the embryo. The 
lateral endothelial tubes first arise in the hind brain-region and 
grow forwards. The anterior portion of the pleuro-pericardial 
cavity now increases rapidly in extent and its crescentic posterior 
wall, which forms the lip of the anterior intestinal portal, moves 
backwards as a whole, a process which brings about the length¬ 
ening of the foregut, so that the lieart-primordia come to lie 
ventral to the closed gut. The heart-tubes are brought into 
contact with each other by the growth of the pericardium, which 
increases rapidly in ftntero-posterior length without any compen¬ 
satory growth in width. 

In the succeeding stages, the heart-primordia increase in 
length, and undergo curvature and differentiation into ventri¬ 
cular and auricular limbs. Complete fusion of the endothelial 
tubes does not occur till a relatively late stage, and proceeds in 
the antero-posterior direction. 

The development of the aortio arches is typical, while the 
cardinal veins are derived partly from a vessel which lies close 
against the neural tube throughout its length and partly from 
more laterally situated capillaries. 

Lieut. R. Broom, M.D., D.Sc., R. A.M.C., C.M.Z.S.,sent a paper 
dealing with certain Triassic Stegocephalians. Restorations are 
given of the skulls of Brackyop$ laticeps Owen and Jhthriceps 
austraMs Huxley, which are regarded as forming, with Ba^ramo- 
mchua browni Broom, a distinct family, BrachyopidsB. Botkrieep* 
hmUyi Lydekker is shown to differ from Bothricepe 
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in the structure of the occiput, ant] in having numerous small 
teeth on the parasphenoid, pterygoids, and prevomers, and thus 
to belong to a very distinct new genus. 


This Meeting closes the Session 1914-1915. The next Meeting 
of the Society for Scientific Business will be held on Tuesday. 
October 26th, 1915, at half-past Five o’clock p.m. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 

Zoological Society or London, 

Regent's Park, London, N.W. 

June 15/A, 1915, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 

October 26th, 1915. 


Prof. E, W. MacBride, P.Sc., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

The Secretary read a Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the months of June to September, 1915. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, 
exhibited a series of burrows of trapdoor spiders from Soutli 
Africa, belonging to types never previously brought to England. 
They were collected at Aiicedale, nr. Graliainstown, by Messrs. 
F. Thurston and F. Cruden, and were given to Mr. Pocock by 
the former gentleman, who at the same time presented to the 
Society living examples of Stasimopus and Gorgyrell-a . 

Mr. D. Seth-Smitu, F.Z.S., Curator of Birds, exhibited a 
Mandarin Duck ( gahriculuta) in which an extra digit had 
grown from the inner side of the right in ter tarsal joint. He 
remarked that similar cases had been recorded by Bateson 
(‘ Materials for the Study of Variation,’ page 394), but he 
believed that such abnormalities were rare, especially in birds 
other than those long domesticated, 

Mr. Seto-SmIth also showed a living hybrid Swinhoo’s and 
Silver Pheasant, which had been presented to the Society by 
Mr, H. J* Elwes, F.R.S. It was a male, and a very handsome 
bird, but, although somewhat resembling Swiuhoe’s Pheasant as 
regards the head and neck, the back, rump, and tail were of a 


* Tliii Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent's Park, N.W., on tbe Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the 1 Proceedings/ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to tne Publications; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six Shilling* per annum, payable in advance* 
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chestnut-brown colour, differing from the males of both parent 
species. Mr. El was had also presented to the Society a young 
bird which he had bred from the above-mentioned hybrid, paired 
to a pure hen Swinhoe Pheasant, but this bird was not yet in 
adult plumage, 

Mr. E. G. Botjlenger, F.Z.S., Curator of Reptiles, read a 
paper on the feeding of Snakes in captivity, based on observations 
made upon specimens in the Society's Collection, The results 
showed that, with rare exceptions, snakes that refused to feed on 
dead animals were not more likely to accept them if alive. 

Dr. S. F. Harmer, F.R.S., F.Z.S., read a preliminary paper 
li On Specimens of Cuvier's Whale (Ztphius cavirosiris ) from the 
Irish Coast,” 

The inclusion of Z. cavirostris in lists of the Cetacea of the 
British Seas appears to rest on the evidence of a single skull 
obtained by Sir William Turner from Shetland. By an arrange¬ 
ment made with the Board of Trade in 1912, the British Museum 
receives telegraphic reports of the stranding of Cetacea on the 
British Coasts. Two of the specimens thus reported have proved 
to belong to this rare species, and their skeletons have been 
secured for the Museum. One of these individuals, stranded in 
Co. Wexford on July 18, 1915, was ascertained to bo a male, and 
it possessed a pair of massive teeth, about 1| inches in diameter 
and 1§ inches in length, at the anterior end of the lower jaw. 
The sex of the other specimen, which was stranded in Co. Cork 
on February 13, 1913, could not be ascertained, although its 
cranial characters point to its having been a female. The teeth 
were completely hidden beneath the gum, but dissection showed 
that two were present, in the same position as those of the male, 
hut considerably smaller, their diameter only slightly exceeding 
half an inch. Casts of the lower jaws were exhibited. It was 
suggested that Cuvier’s Whale is likely to prove less rare than 
has hitherto been supposed, as both specimens here recorded 
were at first believed to belong to Hyperoodon roeiratus . It will 
be desirable to scrutinise carefully future records of “ Bottle¬ 
nosed Whales,” in the hope of ascertaining that some of them 
really belong to Ziphiu$ or to the allied genus Mesoplodon . 

Dr. F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.8., Prosector to the 
Society, read a paper on Avian Cestodes entitled “ On Tasnut 
struthionie Parana and Allied Forms,” in which he defined a 
probable new species of Davainm parasitic in the Ostrich 
(Struthdo mawicus). 

A paper was read from Mrs. Mary G. Roberts, G.M.Z.S., on 
the successful breeding and rearing of the young of a pair of 
Tasmanian Devils (foreophilus harm), kept in captivity at 
Hobart. 
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Professor S. J. Hicxsox, M.A., F.R.8., F.Z.S., contributed a 
paper on some Alcyonaria and a Sty luster from the west coast of 
North America. Throe new species of Alcyonaria were described 
therein. 


The next. Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will he 
held on Tuesday, November 9th, 1915, at half-past Fi\e o’clock 
P.M., when the following communications ^ill be made : — 


Exhibitions and Notic es. 

(I. K. Nicholls, 1 ).Hc. 

Some Notes njam the Anatomy of liana tiyrina. 


J. C. Mothiam, M.B. (Lond.), 

(1) The Distribution of Secondniy Sexual Characters 
amongst Birds, with relation to their liability to the Attack 
of Enemies. 

(2) Home Observations on Pattern-Blending with Referenca 
to Obliterative Shading and Concealment of Outline. 

0. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S., F.ll.G.S. 

On a Collection of Mammals from the Coast and Islands of 
S.E. Siam, with an account of the Fniit-Bats by Dr, Knud 
Andersen. 


Prof. W, J. Dakin, D.Sc,, F.Z.B. 

Fauna of West Australia.—III. A new Nemertean— Geo - 
nevnertea dendyi, sp. n.—being the first recorded Land 
Nemertean from Western Australia. 

IV, Palasmonetes australis , sp. n., being the first record of 
the Genus iu Australia. 
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The following papers hare been received ;— 

Q, A. Boulbnqbr, F.R.B., F.Z.S, 

(1) A List of the Snakes of East Africa, North of the 
Zambesi and South of the Soudan and Somaliland, and of 
Nynssaland. 

(2) A List of the Snakes of North-East Africa, from the 
Tiopic to the Soudan and Somaliland, including Socotra. 

(3) Descriptions of a new Amphisbama and a new Snake 
discovered by Dr, H. G. F. Spurrell in Southern Colombia. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent's Park, London, N.W. 

November 2nd , 1915. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF TUB 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON* 


November 9th, 1915. 


Dr. S. F. Haumer, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 


The Secretary read a Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of October, 1915. 


Prof. H. Maxwell Lekkov. M.A., FZ.S., Curator of Insects, 
read a. report on the House-Fly Investigations carried out during 
the present year in the Society's Gardens. 

Mr. C. J. 0. Pool, Assistant Curator of Insects, read some 
notes upon a number of species which had been bred and 
exhibited in the Caird Insect House. 

Dr. G. E. Njcholls read a paper containing an account of the 
anatomy of Rana tigrina , the so-called Bullfrog of India, and 
drew attention to certain features in which this species differs 
from its European congeners. 

Dr, J. 0. Mottram read a paper on “Pattern-blending with 
reference to Obliterative Shading and Concealment of Outline.” 
The paper recorded the results of laboratory experiments with 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, H.W., on tbs Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the • Proceedings,* free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications; but it way be obtained cn the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, rent post-free for 
the sum of Six Skilling* per annum, puyable in advance, 
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artificial patterns. The experiments showed that obliterative, 
or counter-shading could be produced by blended black-and- 
white pattern, and that beyond the blending distance, inter¬ 
ruptions at the margin of a pattern, or similarly placed eye-spots, 
blur the margins. The laboratory experiments were compared 
with actual patterns of animals. 

Dr. Mottram also read a paper “On the Distribution of 
Secondary Sexual Characters amongst Birds, with relation to 
their Liability to the Attack of Enemies.” The paper was based 
ujion a statistical enquiry into the possible existence of a 
correlation between these factors. 

Mr. C. Boden Kloss, F.Z.S., F.R.U.S., contributed a paper 
on a collection of Mammals made by him on the coast and 
islands of S.E. Siam, over 500 specimens being obtained. One 
species and twenty-two subspecies were described as new. 

Two papers, dealing with the Fauna of West Australia, were 
received from Prof. W. J. Dakin, D.So., F.Z.S. The first piper 
contained the description of a new Land Nemertean, the first to 
be recorded from West Australia. The second paper described a 
new prawn-like Crustacean of the genus Pcdcpmonetes^ which 
genus had not hitherto been recorded in Australia. 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, November 23rd, 1915, at half-past Five o'clock 
P.H., when the following communications will be made: — 

Exhibitions and Noticks. 


(h A. Boulenoer, F.R.8., F.Z.S. 

(1) A list of the Snakes of East Africa, North of the 
Zambesi and South of the Soudan and Somaliland, and of 
Nyassaland. 

(2) A List of the Snakes of North-East Africa, from the 
Tropic to the Soudan and Somaliland, including Socotra. 

(3) Descriptions of a new Amphistaena and a new Snake 
discovered by Dr. II. 0. F. Spurrell in Southern Colombia. 
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Prof. Aitmrn Dendy, P.Kc., F.K.8., F.Z Ft, 

On some Land-Planariaiib collected in West \nstralia and 
Tasmania by Meml>eis of the Biitish Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

0. Tate Regan, M.A., F.Z S. 

The Morphology of the Oypiinodonl Fishes of the Subfamily 
Phallostethune. 

The following paper has been received :— 

J. II. Lloyd, M.Sc, 

Some (MjservatioiiK on the Structuie and Life liistoiy of the 
common Nematode of the Dogfish. 


Communications intended for the Scientihc Meetings should 
l>e addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 

Zoological S<*tet\ of London, 

Regent's Park, London, N.W. 

Sovember \Gth, 11)15. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PHOCKICLM NOS 

OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.' 

November 23rd, 1915. 


Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Minutes of tlie last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

Mr. R. W. Harold Row, B.Hc., F.Z.S., exhibited photographs 
of an interesting abnormal Frog, in which both posterior limbs 
lacked the hallux, though the calcar, or prehallux, was present on 
each side. The characteristic structure of the digits still existing 
clearly proved that the missing toe was the hallux, and dissection 
showed that there was no trace of it internally. All the other 
four digits were perfectly normal. 

Prof. Arthur Dexdy, I). Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S., read a paper on a 
collection of Land-Pinnarians made by members of the British 
Association in West Australia and Tasmania. Three species were 
obtained in West Australia, all of which proved to be new, and 
of six species collected in Tasmania, two were described as new. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenuer, F.R.8., F.Z.S., gave an account of two 
papers containing lists of the Snakes of East Africa and Nyassa- 
land, and of North-east Africa and Socotra, with keys to the 
identification of the genera and species. 


# This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regents Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the dale of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the ‘ Proceedings,* free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications; but it may be obtained on the 
cfey of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six Shilling* per annum, payable in advance. 
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Mr. Boulenger also read a paper in which he described a 
new Aniphisbcena and a new Snake discovered by Dr. H. G. F. 
Spurrell in Southern Colombia. 

Mr. C. Tate Began, M.A., F.Z.S., read a paper on the morph¬ 
ology of the Cyprinodont Fishes of the subfamily Phallostethinse. 
He described the structure of these extraordinary little fishes 
from Johore. and particularly the differences in the priapium of 
the two genera he recognised. 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will be 
held on Tuesday, February 8t.h, 1916, at. Half-past Five o’clock 
p.M. The Agenda will be announced early in January. 

The following paper has been received ;— 

Prof. K B. Poulton; M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

On a Collection of Moths made in Somaliland by Mr. W. 
Feather. With Descriptions of new Species by Sir G. F. 
Hampson and others. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MJTCHELL, 

Secretary . 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Park, London, N,W. 

November 1915. 
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